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EDITOR’S PREFACE 


The plan for the second yearbook of the National Conference 
was accepted by the Executive Committee at a special meeting 
held in New York in April, 1928. This was in accordance with a 
resolution adopted by the Board of Directors at the Cambridge 
meeting in February preceding, which provided for a special 
committee to report on yearbook policy and placed the responsi- 
bility for a yearbook for 1929 in the hands of the Executive Com- 
mittee. 

The plan proposed by Dr. L. J. Brueckner for a study dealing 
with objective methods of evaluating teaching and kindred sub- 
jects was accepted and the following committee appointed: 


Leo J. Brueckner, Professor of Education, University of 
Minnesota, Chairman 

Orville G. Brim, Professor of Education, Ohio State Uni- 
versity 

William H. Burton, Associate Professor of Education, Uni- 
versity of Chicago 

William S. Gray, Professor of Education, University of 
Chicago 

Ernest Horn, Professor of Education, University of Iowa 

James F. Hosic, Professor of Education, Teachers College, 
Columbia University 


With the exception of a conference held in Chicago in October 
of the same year, at which there were present the chairman, Dr. 
Brueckner, and Messrs. Burton, Gray, and Hosic, the work of 
collecting manuscripts was carried on by correspondence. Con- 
sidering the brevity of the time available and the difficulty of 
the method necessarily used, the results attained are praiseworthy 
in the extreme. The chapters contributed are more perfectly 
focused on a single problem than was the case in the first year- 
book, and they represent, with a few exceptions, material col- 
lected and presented solely for publication through this medium. 


Taken as a whole, the volume evidences distinct advance in the 
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direction of scientific method as opposed to mere subjective im- 
pression in the judgment of teaching. 

In addition to this the several studies in general and certain 
chapters in particular are highly suggestive as to the possibility 
of scientific method in the work of supervision taken as a whole. 
In this respect the report may be said to mark an epoch and 
usher in the day when personal impressions no longer satisfy 
but must give way whenever possible to verifiable conclusions 
drawn from carefully collected data. While the techniques de- 
scribed are no doubt used as yet by comparatively few of those 
actually engaged in helping teachers, their superiority has been 
to some extent established, they will in course of time be refined 
and varied, and they will tend to make supervision at once more 
acceptable and more effective. Teachers will welcome methods of 
supervision that are not only friendly and well-meant but also 
impersonal and objective. 


J. F. H. 
New York, N. Y. 


November 27, 1928. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Tue Purpose or THIS YEARBOOK 


The main purpose of this yearbook is to make available for 
supervisors in a compact form descriptions of various techniques 
that have been devised by means of which the supervisor can 
analyze the educational situation from various angles in a much 
more definite way than is possible by the use of conventional 
methods. 

One ot the chief merits of these objective procedures is that 
they supply the supervisor with tools by means of which he can 
secure factual data concerning activities in the classroom to sup- 
plement the valuable information secured by means of standard- 
ized tests of achievements in academic subjects. The techniques 
also assist the teacher to analyze his work and to compare his 
procedures with those of others. Present standards for evaluating 
the quality of the instruction are almost wholly subjective, and 
there is little agreement among supervisors as to the merit of 
teaching observed. Experiments have shown the possibility of 
securing greater reliability and validity of teacher rating by: 
(1) defining what good teaching is as established by the dis- 
covered principles of education; (2) stating the elements of good 
teaching in terms of definite, observable, objective teacher and 
pupil activities that are understood by all who must evaluate the 
teaching art. The procedures discussed in this book assist in the 
diagnosis of the difficulties of the teacher, aid in the locating of 
excellence in the teaching, and facilitate the formulation of the 
training program that must be carried on by the supervisor after 
existing conditions have been made clear. 

An important reason for the development of these objective 
studies of classroom practices is the necessity of making more 
complete and definite descriptions of procedures which are being 
evaluated experimentally so that the variables which have in- 
validated many of our educational experiments may be better 
controlled than is usually the case. Finally, these techniques 
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supply the supervisor with the means by which he can appraise 
the results of his own activities. He can make fairly accurate 
comparisons between conditions as they exist before and after a 
supervisory program. 

It is believed that the use of these devices will greatly increase 
the efficiency of the work of the supervisor, since it will be placed 
on a much more definite basis than before. The more accurate 
and complete the available information concerning the status of 
teaching in a school or in a city is, the more adequately can the 
supervisory program be adapted to the needs of the teachers and 
pupils, Certainly the work of the supervisor will be more satisfy- 
ing, since it will be based on tangible, definite information and 
will not be a “thrust in the dark,” as has too often been the case. 

It is the hope of the committee that the descriptions of the 
techniques that are presented in the yearbook, with their obvious 
limitations, will stimulate workers in the field to strive to perfect 
more satisfactory instruments of this kind and to refine those that 
have so far been devised. 


ORGANIZATION OF THE CONTENT 


An overview of the organization and content of the yearbook 
will make clear to the reader the nature of the topics dealt with 
in the discussions in the following chapters. The materials that 
have been assembled can readily be grouped under six general 
headings. 

Section I (chapters I and II) contains a general description 
and an evaluation of typical methods of describing instructional 
practices that were used in the earlier school surveys and a sum- 
mary of the more recent attempts that have been made to devise 
techniques for making objective studies of teaching practices. 

Section II (chapters III and IV) contains detailed descriptions 
of typical methods that have been devised for making objective 
studies of aspects of the work in the classroom pertaining directly 
to the pupils, such as methods of recording the various activities 
of pupils, measuring their attention, and determining their in- 
terests and attitudes. Illustrations of ways in which the pro- 
cedures have been applied are given and, where available, data 
on their reliability and validity are included. 

Section III (chapters V-VIII) describes in detail methods by 
means of which the supervisor can secure objective, quantitative 
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information concerning various aspects of the educational situa- 
tion that relate directly to the teacher. The procedures described 
deal with such topics as the recording of general facts regarding 
teaching practices, surveys of errors in teaching procedures, diag- 
nosis of teaching difficulties by means of standard tests of 
achievement, teaching difficulties secured from statements of 
teachers, and methods of determining the difficulties of student 
teachers. This section is full of many helpful suggestions. 

Section IV (chapters IX—XIII) describes various methods of 
making objective, quantitative studies of aspects of particular 
recitations, such as the distribution of time to subjects and to 
the different parts of lessons, the nature of the activities used in 
various phases of lessons, instructional handicaps, cumulative 
records for recording data on faulty procedures, and general 
techniques for evaluating the teaching of particular subjects. 

Section V (chapters XIV-XVII) presents data on techniques 
that have been developed for determining tne reliability of the 
procedures described in sections I-IV, and a description of an 
effort that is being made in Detroit to control as many aspects 
of an extensive experimental study of the value of various 
methods of providing for individual differences as is possible by 
the use of such devices as have been developed either for measur- 
ing pupil achievement or for describing in exact terms the daily 
work in the classroom. The data in this chapter snow the merits 
and limitations of the objective methods of analyzing classroom 
procedure very clearly and point out many difficulties that are 
encountered by those who are attempting to develop such 
techniques. Much more experimental work of this kind is 
needed. 

In Section VI (chapters XVIII-XX) are described methods 
by means of which the supervisor can secure the codperation of 
teachers in the study of such problems as the evaluation of super- 
visory activities and their effect on instructional practices, the 
collection of types of lessons that are being taught by superior 
teachers, in dealing with such work as character education, his- 
tory, and arithmetic, and the experimental study, selection, and 
evaluation of other kinds of curricular material. An analysis of 
material of this kind submitted by teachers makes it possible for 
the supervisor to secure a great deal of valuable information as 
to current practices in the schools and to set up supervisory 
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programs to bring about an improvement where deficiencies are 
revealed. 

Section VII (chapters XXI and XXII) contains suggestions 
both as to a more or less ideal procedure to be used in making a 
survey of instruction and practical suggestions as to the uses 
a supervisor can make of the procedures that have been described 
in the previous sections of the book. 

The statements by the various contributors are published as 
submitted. This has resulted in a small amount of repetition, 
which the reader will note as he proceeds through the book. 
However, the general plan of the committee of preparing a com- 
plete outline in advance and securing contributions on specific 
points has reduced the amount of repetition to a minimum and 
has made available a fairly comprehensive, systematic discussion 
of the topic being considered in this yearbook. 





SECTION ONE 
PRESENT STATUS OF THE PROBLEM 








CHAPTER I 


DESCRIPTIONS OF INSTRUCTIONAL PRACTICES IN 
THE EARLIER SURVEYS OF SCHOOLS 


Leo J. BRUECKNER 


In order to organize an effective supervisory program, the 
supervisor must first have as complete and accurate a picture 
of current practices as can be obtained. The details of the picture 
should, if possible, be of a factual, quantitative nature. At the 
present time extensive use is made of the standardized educa- 
tional tests which give information concerning the achievements 
of pupils in the several subjects of the curriculum. A consistent 
feature of the data gathered by means of these tests has been 
the wide variations in the results that have been secured in the 
various schools. Comparisons of achievement have been made 
between cities and between schools in the same city. This has 
been possible because the unit of measure is the same from city 
to city. A score, for example, of 20 examples worked correctly 
in a certain time when the test is given under the same conditions 
has the same meaning in city A as in city B. Practically all 
surveys of instruction in urban and rural schools have included 
the results of the measurement of the achievements of the pupils 
by means of standard tests as well as comparisons with similar 
communities. 

From the beginning of the survey movement attempts have 
been made in most surveys to give some sort of picture of the 
actual teaching observed in the classroom. It was apparently felt 
that the data secured from standard tests gave only a very 
narrow view of the nature of the work being done in the schools. 
Assuming that the wide differences in achievement of pupils may 
be in part the direct results of the teaching in the classroom, it 
becomes necessary to attempt to define those practices accurately 
and then to determine the efficiency of various methods of teach- 
ing by careful experiments. If it can be shown that the teaching 
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in one locality is inferior to that in another, it would seem rea- 
sonable that the differences in achievements of pupils may be 
due, in part at least, to this factor. The experimental study of 
the efficiency of teaching methods has made it necessary for those 
experimenting to define the methods being studied so clearly that 
the conditions can be duplicated by anyone conducting a similar 
study. The objectives of the teaching have had to be determined 
definitely, stated as concretely as possible, and evaluated in the 
light of the educational philosophy of the community. Thus have 
developed the beginnings of a science of curriculum making. 

It is very difficult to give an adequate picture of the teaching 
in a school. An activity rather than a static situation must be 
described, a process rather than a product—a process that is 
constantly changing, difficult to control, and subject to the 
influence of many variables. The most important of these are 
the native equipment of the child, his environment, and the 
teacher, whose task it is to create as effective a total learning 
situation for each child in the class as possible. The evaluation 
of the work in any classroom under present conditions is largely 
determined by the personal prejudices of the observer. There is 
little agreement among educators as to what constitute the most 
effective methods of instruction. This is evidenced by the great 
variations in the rating of a lesson by a group of supervisors. 
The differences in the judgments are due in large part to the lack 
of definite standards which have the same meaning to all ob- 
servers of the work of the teacher in a particular lesson. 

The survey movement has struggled with this problem from 
the beginning by attempting to give some evaluation of the teach- 
ing in the classrooms. In the early surveys the statements con- 
cerning the teaching are practically meaningless. We find the 
following statements in the Portland Survey of 1910: + 


On the whole, the work observed in the lowest three grades—the 
primary—was good, much of it very good, some of it distinctly superior, 
equal to the best that the observer has ever witnessed anywhere. 

While several teachers of the grammar grades whose work was studied 
were probably equal in ability to the best of the primary teachers, and 
while the grammar teachers on the whole seemed to compare favorably in 
ability with the primary teachers, the work observed in the grammar 
grades, both in methods and in results, seemed to be, as a whole, decidedly 
inferior to that observed in the primary. 


Portland School Survey, 1910. 
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This statement reveals the opinion of the survey as to the gen- 
eral merit of the teaching. Just what is meant by “good” or “very 
good” teaching is not made clear in the report. The reader who 
wishes to know with greater definiteness the exact meaning of 
this statement is at a loss because he has been given no specific 
examples of what is meant by good or poor teaching. There is 
no objective evidence of any kind to support the statement. If 
a description of what the writers considered to be excellent teach- 
ing had been given in the report, the statement would have been 
much more satisfactory and meaningful to the reader. There is 
no possible basis of comparison with the teaching in other com- 
munities. 

A similar statement may be found in the report of the Cleve- 
land Survey: ? 


An impression which was reported by every observer is that the quality 
of the instruction exhibited throughout the system is very uneven. Here 
and there some teacher stands out as full of energy and as thoroughly 
in command of his or her sphere of action. On the other hand, some 
cases of teaching were observed which are so bad that it is surprising to 
find them in the system. 


This statement again reveals the lack of any method of making 
the meaning clear by defining what was meant by the descriptive 
terms used. 

This type of statement can also be found in more recent 
surveys of instruction. The following quotations from the Stam- 
ford, Connecticut, and Gary, Indiana, surveys are typical: 


In addition to the testing just mentioned, numerous visits were made 
to the classrooms of the elementary teachers. The spirit in the classes 
was found to be excellent and the relations between pupils and teacher 
were most satisfactory. In general, the pupils were passive, most of the 
direction coming from the teacher. It would be desirable to have more 
initiative during the recitation on the part of the pupils themselves. In 
practically all classrooms considerable attention was being given to the 
mechanical side of arithmetic. In general, the solution of problems was 
given relatively less attention. At times, a tendency to make the work 
in arithmetic rather formal was noticed. With a little supervision, this 
work could be much improved, with the advantage of reducing the time 
spent on certain topics, thus allowing more time for the solution of 
problems? 


2 Judd, C. H., “Measuring the Work of the Public Schools,” Cleveland Survey. 

* Strayer, G. D., and Engelhardt, N. L., Report of the Survey of the Public 
Schools of Stamford, Connecticut. New York: Teachers College, Bureau of Publi- 
cations, 1923. 
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In the report of the Gary Survey we find the following 
statement: 


Of the reading heard in the upper primary grades, some of it was 
good, but in the main it ranged from ordinary to poor. The selections 
were usually excellent, comprising the best of myths, fairy tales, fables, 
folklore, poems, and descriptive narrations of famous events and char- 
acters—that is, the best available material had been selected, but the 
teaching technique was often seriously at fault.‘ 


In the survey of instruction in the New York schools, McMurry 
visited a large number of classrooms and made an evaluation 
of the teaching according to his four well-known standards.° 
However, he made no attempt to give a picture of conditions in 
quantitative terms. He gave only descriptions of individual 
lessons or phases of lessons and made comments appraising the 
work that he described. This survey was probably the first com- 
prehensive investigation dealing with classroom teaching on a 
large scale. If McMurry had listed specific, objective, observable 
characteristics of lessons and had reported the results of his 
visitations in quantitative terms, the survey would have yielded 
an even more clear-cut picture of conditions than he was able 
to give. However, it is apparent that McMurry was concerned 
more with the possibility of evaluating conditions than with 
enumerating certain characteristics of lessons as a basis of giving 
a concrete, meaningful picture of the current teaching practices. 

A step toward making more objective the nature of the stand- 
ards by which the work in the classroom was evaluated was 
reported by Ayres in the Springfield Survey in 1914.° A general 
appraisal of the teaching is first made in the following terms: 


The total number of classroom visits by the survey staff was 684, and 
273 written reports on recitations were made by them. All of the members 
of the staff agree that in general the best teaching is done in the primary 
grades and that it tends to decrease in excellence in the upper grades, 
although there are many individual exceptions to both these generaliza- 
tions. 

The strongest feature of the work lies in the friendly and intimate 
relationship existing in the great majority of the classrooms between the 
pupils and the teachers. The least commendable general feature is that 

*Flexner, A., and Bachman, F., The Gary Schools, a General Account. New 
York: General Education Board, 1918. 

5 McMurry, Frank M., Elementary School Standards. Yonkers, N. Y.: World 
Book Company, 1914. 

* Ayres, Leonard P., Public Schools of Springfield, Illinois, 1914. 
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throughout the system there is far too little real teaching and much too 
much hearing of recitations in which the teachers question the pupils to 
discover how well they have mastered the lessons that have been assigned 
to them to learn. 


This statement has the same characteristics as those already 
pointed out in connection with the previous surveys. However, an 
attempt was made to set forth the basis for the analysis by re- 
porting some of the facts which were found by the members of 
the survey staff and upon which the evaluation was based. 


When the members of the survey staff made their written reports on 
the recitations, they included some simple notes designed to indicate 
whether the teachers were mainly engaged in questioning pupils to find 
how well they remembered what they had studied in the books, or whether 
they were trying to help the children through observing, thinking, and 
discussing. 

In the first place they noted whether it was the teacher or a pupil 
who was talking when the visitor entered. In seven rooms out of every 
ten it was the teacher who was doing the talking, while in the remaining 
three it was a pupil. 

Similarly a record was made as to whether the recitation was pre- 
dominantly one in which the teacher heard the pupils recite or whether 
she was attempting to stimulate them to think for themselves. In seven 
rooms out of every ten the records show that in the judgment of the 
visitor the teacher was mainly engaged in hearing the pupils recite what 
they had learned in the book. 

Another record made at each recitation related to the type of question- 
ing mainly employed by the teacher. The results showed that in eight 
out of each ten rooms the observer judged that the questions were pre- 
dominantly of such a nature that the pupils could answer them only by 
stating facts or giving definite information. In two out of each ten rooms 
the object of the questioning was mainly to get the pupils to describe 
or explain. 

A fourth set of records related to the answers of the pupils and showed 
whether these mainly consisted of single words, of phrases, or of sentences. 
These records show that the pupils in five rooms out of every ten answered 
mainly in single words, while in two cases they used phrases, and in 
the remaining three the answers were mostly in complete sentences. 


This statement is unique in that it contains quantitative infor- 
mation concerning certain observable characteristics of the work 
in the classroom. It evidently was the purpose of the survey staff 
to secure facts that would help to describe the activities of the 
pupils and teachers in the classroom. To this end certain elements 
were selected upon which to secure definite information at the 
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time of the observations. When summarized for a wide variety 
of lessons in different subjects in the several schools of the city, 
general trends and characteristics would be apparent. 

Consider the types of information that were secured. The first 
point noted was whether the teacher was or was not talking 
when the observer entered. This fact in itself is not an index of 
good or bad teaching. However, the proportion of teacher and 
pupil discussion may be an index of the general teaching situa- 
tion and the relative extent of pupil and teacher participation. 
It is significant that the survey staff merely pointed out the facts 
revealed by their observations, but made no further comment or 
attempt to evaluate the findings. 

The second point, whether the teacher was merely hearing 
recitations based on the book or attempting to stimulate the 
pupils to thought, can be answered by an analysis of the activi- 
ties that occur during the lesson. However, the data given are 
based on the judgments of the observers rather than on any sort 
of accurate check such as might have been secured by the analy- 
sis of a stenographic report of a lesson or by some plan of 
recording the various activities that took place. The statement 
has the merit that it is an attempt to give an objective, quanti- 
tative description of one phase of the actual type of work done 
in the classes. 

The third point, the types of questions asked, is again a 
statement of the facts, as judged by observers. Apparently no 
attempt was made to secure an accurate analysis or count of 
the number of questions asked by the teacher by recording or 
tallying them. To this extent the statement is unreliable. It is 
not known how dependable a judgment on this point an observer 
can give without making a systematic check as the lesson pro- 
ceeds. It is a relatively simple matter for an observer to keep 
a record of the questions that are asked, both as to number and 
as to type, as was done by Stevens.’ The information thus secured 
is much more accurate than merely a judgment expressed by an 
individual without definite facts upon which to base it. 

The fourth point, concerning the answers pupils gave to ques- 
tions, was also a statement of judgment by observers and has 
_the same limitations as the second and third. It would have been 


TStevens, Romiett, The Question as a Measure of Efficiency of Instruction. 
New York: Teachers College, Contributions to Education, No. 48. 
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possible to secure the exact facts, if the survey staff had desired 
to do so, by using a plan of recording the complete dis- 
cussions that took place during the lessons and analyzing the 
data secured. However, for the purpose of the survey the facts 
that were revealed probably gave a helpful, suggestive picture 
of the status of the teaching as far as it could be revealed by an 
analysis of data relating to the four points that were considered 
and the techniques that were used. 

It is interesting to note that the survey staff made no attempt 
to evaluate the data reported concerning the teaching. No com- 
parisons with other communities were possible because similar 
data from other schools were lacking. Nor was there any scientific 
evidence of any kind which might assist in the evaluation of the 
data. The survey staff wisely decided not to attempt the impos- 
sible, and contented itself with enumerating facts and leaving 
their evaluation to the reader. 

Practically none of the city surveys that have been made since 
the one at Springfield include any data concerning classroom 
practice of the quantitative type found in that survey. The most 
comprehensive report of a factual analytical study of classroom 
practice that has since been made is contained in the survey of 
the rural schools of New York.® The blank that was used in the 
survey is described in Chapter V. Tables I and II (from the 
report) make clear the nature of the data on classroom 
practices. 

The study of this section of the report shows that it deals with 
the analysis of classroom practice in a very detailed, descriptive 
way. Anyone can get a vivid picture of the type of work being 
done by the rural schools of the state by a study of the data 
which are contained in the report. Information is presented con- 
cerning the teaching of the several subjects. Data are given as 
to the type of lesson observed, although the report does not 
explain the meaning of the classification adopted. In evaluating 
any of the points of the lessons it was necessary for personal 
judgments to be made in most cases. These were clearly much 
more reliable than merely general reactions, since each point 
required a judgment on an observed phase of an activity by a 
disinterested person. It is not reported by Brim how closely two 


* Bagley, W. C., “Teaching Personnel,” New York Rural Survey, Part III, 
Chapter 12. 
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persons observing the same lesson will agree, for example, on the 
kind of lesson or the type of assignment. However, there is no 
reason to believe that the classifications will differ markedly since 
the group of observers agreed beforehand on the definitions of 
the factors to be recorded. The important point in connection 
with the New York survey is that here we have the first attempt 
to give a picture of teaching practices of a large number of 
teachers based on an objective analysis of classroom practice 
from a variety of angles. 

The value of the information for supervisory purposes is 
obvious. What is the desirable practice? How can current prac- 
tice be modified? What modifications are desirable? What train- 
ing must be given? How can it be given? A discussion of the 
facts revealed by the survey and a statement of desirable prac- 
tices can be made the beginning of a program of supervision. 
What facts could be revealed in any other community by an 
instructional survey of the type made in New York? 





CHAPTER II 


DEVELOPMENTS IN THE TECHNIQUES FOR 
SECURING FACTUAL DATA CONCERNING 
CLASSROOM TEACHING 


Leo J. BRUECKNER 


In the previous chapter the attempts that have been made in 
the earlier surveys of instruction to describe the teaching in the 
classrooms and their limitations were discussed. In this chapter 
are summarized the various techniques that have been devised 
by those whose purpose it is to make as accurate analyses and 
as complete descriptions of classroom practice and activities of 
both teacher and pupil as possible. The techniques are grouped 
into three general classes: (1) techniques stressing the pupil; 
(2) techniques stressing the teacher; (3) techniques in which the 
lesson as a unit is considered from a variety of angles. 

In the discussion, the chapters in the remainder of the year- 
book which amplify any of the methods that are described are 
indicated. In these chapters whatever data are available concern- 
ing the reliability or validity of the several methods can be found. 


I. TECHNIQUES STRESSING THE PupmL ELEMENT 


1. Measurement by standardized tests. 

The results of standardized survey tests of intelligence and 
achievement give the supervisor quantitative information of great 
value concerning various aspects of the school population. They 
are tools? the use of which has stimulated a vast amount of 
activity among supervisors and teachers, resulting in adaptations 
of methods of teaching, content of the curriculum, and schemes 
of classification to the capacities of the pupils. Refinements in 
the statistical manipulations of the results have developed 
methods of stating results of tests in various subjects in common 
units, such as ages, ¢ scores, and similar units. Diagnostic tests 


1Knight, F. B., “Possibilities of Objective Techniques in Supervision.” 
Journal of Educational Research, 16:2 (June, 1927). 
13 
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in various subjects have enabled the teaching group to locate 
specific weaknesses of pupils and classes. The construction of 
effective remedial exercises has been a direct result of the work 
with these diagnostic instruments.? The organization of materials 
in textbooks has been materially affected by the results of scien- 
tific investigations in which standardized tests have played an 
important part. 

The data contributed by educational tests are relatively meager 
when compared with the whole range of desirable educational 
outcomes. The results of these tests reveal the achievement of 
pupils as measured by the amount of factual knowledge they 
have acquired, or by the level of certain formal skills such as rate 
of reading, speed of writing, speed of computation, ability to 
spell certain lists of words, and similar skills. In many schools 
an increasing amount of stress has been placed on the results of 
such tests, and teaching procedures and the organization of sub- 
ject matter have been modified accordingly. It is, therefore, 
important that an effort be made to develop methods of measure- 
ment that emphasize those good features of instruction that are 
not evaluated by our tests of achievement or intelligence, such 
as the extent of the development of socially desirable attitudes, 
ideals, purposes, points of view, and appreciations. 

In the past few years fairly successful attempts have been 
made to develop instruments* for measuring such apparently 
intangible outcomes of education as character traits, conduct, 
attitudes, and ideals. The application of these methods as a 
means of measuring the results of classroom teaching will supply 
the supervisor with a rich body of information, emphasizing the 
importance of the consideration of a set of educational outcomes 
almost wholly ignored or “suppressed” by present tests of results. 


2. Activities of pupils. 
The consciousness of supervisors that many important aspects 
of educational outcomes were being neglected has led to the 


2 Brueckner, Leo J., Anderson, C. J., Banting, G. O., and Merton, Elda, 
Diagnostic Tests and Remedial Exercises in Arithmetic, Grades III-VIII. John 
C. Winston Company, 1928. 

*May, Mark A., and Hartshorne, Hugh, Studies in Deceit. Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1928. ‘ 

Watson, J. W., Experimentation and Measurement in Religious Education. 
Association Press, 1927. 
- Haggerty, M. E., “Character Education and the Scientific Method.” Journal 
of Educational Research, April, 1925. 
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development during the past two decades of methods of analyz- 
ing the activities of pupils both in and out * of school, especially 
during recitations. The necessity of defining educational outcomes 
in terms of desirable social traits,5 ability to participate in de- 
sirable forms of social activity, the listing of desirable attitudes, 
etc., contributed to the same end. The presence or absence of 
those activities, traits, or attitudes could be detected by an 
observer in the classroom. It was a short step to proceed at once 
to the recording of the number of times each item was observed, 
thus supplying information of a quantitative type describing 
existing conditions. The collection of similar data in a variety 
of places and under varying conditions led to the making of 
comparisons. The necessity of evaluating the data secured has 
led to the experimental study of the factors affecting conditions 
in the classroom. Where data based on scientific study have been 
lacking, it has been necessary to depend on the combined judg- 
ment of the authorities in any field. It is, of course, true that 
the evaluation of any part of factual data is profoundly affected 
by the biases, attitudes, prejudices, and predispositions of those 
making the appraisal. The studies that have been made in this 
field have had for their purpose the answering of such questions 
as: (1) the number and quality of questions® asked during a 
lesson as an index of the efficiency of teaching; (2) the extent 
and quality of the participation’ of pupils of different abilities 
in the recitations; (3) the comparison of activities * of pupils of 
different mental levels under different methods of teaching; 
(4) the rating® of the teacher according to the quality of the 
activities of the pupils; (5) the attempt to collect activities *° of 
pupils which characterize the work of the inferior or superior 


* Collings, Ellsworth, An Experiment with a Project Curriculum, Chapter IV. 
Macmillan Company, 1923. : 

® Haggerty, M. E., “The Incidence of Undesirable Behavior in Public School 
Children.” Journal of Educational Research, Sept. 1925. 

*Stevens, Romiett, The Question as a Measure of Efficiency in Instruction. 
New York: Teachers College, Contributions to Education, No. 48. 

™Horn, Ernest, Distribution of Opportunity for Participation Among the 
Various Pupils in Classroom Recitation. New York: Teachers College, Contribu- 
tions to Education, No. 67. 

*Paulu, E. M., “Pupil Activities Under the Problem Method.” Unpublished 
Master’s thesis, University of Minnesota Library, 1926. 

* Collings, Ellsworth, ‘‘A Conduct Scale for the Measurement of Teaching.” 
Journal of Educational Method, 6: 97-103 (November, 1926). 

1 Puckett, Roscoe, “Making Supervision Objective.” School Review, March, 
1928, 
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teacher; (6) a comparison of the activities of pupils under such 
widely different plans of instruction as the Winnetka ™ and the 
conventional teaching procedure. 

The data for these investigations have been secured in a 
variety of ways. Some investigators have made careful analyses 
of stenographic reports of lessons, others have visited the class- 
rooms and made a record of the items which were to be ehecked 
for as the lessons proceeded, others asked for a report by the 
teacher in which the judgment of the teacher with respect to 
various items was given.’? The devices for recording activities 
in the classrooms have ranged from simple blanks on which only 
a single factor, such as the number of questions asked, was re- 
corded to a blank on which practically all types of items 
concerning the individual pupil that the observer wished to check 
for could be recorded by means of a code of symbols. The extent 
of the lists of activities to be checked is determined by the in- 
formation that the observer wishes to secure. He may check for 
a very narrow range of items,'* such as the number of voluntary 
contributions made by pupils, the number of times pupils made 
recitations in complete sentences, and similar data; or he may 
check for as wide a range of items ** as he possibly can, so that 
he may secure data which he can subsequently analyze and 
study. The purpose of the analysis will determine its scope. 

The difficulty with these devices is that they usually give a 
record of the fact that a certain number of questions was asked 
or answered, or that reports were made by pupils, but contain 
no evaluation of the quality or value of the response or activity, 
or its contribution to the lesson. Some attempts have been made 
to devise methods of evaluating activities by labeling them 
“successes” or “failures,” classifying the activities according to 
type, for example, listing questions as: why, who, when, fact, 
etc., or rating them as good, fair, or poor. All of these methods 
have obvious limitations, since investigations have shown that 
there is little agreement among observers of activities as to their 
relative value or quality because there is no common standard 


12 Washburne, C. W., Vogel, M., and Gray, W. S., A Survey of the Winnetka 
Public Schools, 1926. See also Chapter IV, this volume. 

2 Charters, W. W., and Waples, Douglas, Commonwealth Teacher Training 
Study. University of Chicago Press, 1929. 

* Collings, Ellsworth, School Supervision in Theory and Practice, Chapter II. 

% Unpublished material by A. E. MacQuarrie, Principal, Washburn High 
School, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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as the basis of comparison. The attempt to limit the list to 
observable activities has also resulted in the omission of many 
aspects of a lesson which are not observable and are not mani- 
fested to the observer by any outward sign. 

Data concerning the reliability and validity of such procedures 
are found in Chapters XIV-XVII. 


3. Psychological factors, such as attention, errors, etc. 

Interest in the lesson as evidenced by the attention of pupils 
is commonly considered to be an index of the quality of teaching. 
Such statements as “Are pupils interested?” or “the amount of 
interest,” or “evidences that pupils are interested,” are found in 
many of our teacher-rating devices. The supervisor records such 
generalizations as Yes, or No, or much, little, or none, or merely 
checks the item in some manner to show that it has been con- 
sidered. Such records are wholly inadequate and unsatisfactory. 
Morrison ** has devised a technique for securing a group index 
of attention '* that is much more reliable and objective than the 
usual method. A modification of Morrison’s “attention” tech- 
nique, which has been developed in Minneapolis, makes it 
possible for the observer to chart the attention of the individual 
pupils in a class as a whole, thereby showing the variations in 
attention and locating pupils with bad habits of study, who may 
require some form of individual treatment and investigation. 
These plans and data concerning their reliability and validity 
are described in Chapter III. 

In the primary grades surveys of classes quickly reveal the 
number of cases of lip movement in reading, counting in arith- 
metic, faulty positions in writing, defects in vision and hearing, 
and other difficulties of a physical or pedagogical nature.’ The 
extent of their prevalence will determine the character of the 
supervisory program. 

4. Opinions of pupils. 

Numerous curricular studies have been made by securing from 

pupils their evaluation of materials of instruction in literature,’® 


%*Morrison, H. L., Practice of Teaching in the Secondary School, Chapter 
VIII. University of Chicago Press. 

1° Bjarnason, Lofter, “Relation of Size of Class to Control of Attention.” 
Elementary School Journal, 26: 36-42. 

47 Bennett, Henry E., “A Study of School Posture and Seating.” Elementary 
School Journal, 26: 50-57. 

%* Crow, C. 8., Evaluation of English Literature in the High School. New 
York: Teachers College, Contributions to Education, No. 141, 1924. 
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general science,?® vocational education,?° and others. Indirectly 
the supervisor can infer from the reactions of pupils the results 
of the work that is done in the classroom. If the reactions are not 
those that the work was expected to secure and are of a negative 
character, it is clearly the duty of the supervisor and teacher to 
investigate the reasons and to make modifications in the content 
of the work covered and possibly in the method of teaching that 
will yield positive results. 


5. Attitudes of pupils. 

Connor,” with the help of his teachers, listed evidences or 
“eoncrete acts” by which the supervisor can evaluate the work 
of the teacher in terms of seven different standards; for ex- 
ample, the “initiative of the pupils in socially significant situa- 
tions” is defined as follows: 


INITIATIVE IN SocrALLy SIGNIFICANT SITUATIONS 


1. Asks questions worth while for the whole group to answer. 

2. Proposes problems essential to the progress of the group in the subject 
at hand. 

3. Examines material in advance so as to be of service to the teacher and 
the class in laying out the work for the following day or week; i.e., assists 
actively in making the assignment. 

4. Volunteers information, and makes helpful suggestions in the course 
of the recitation. 

5. Seizes upon class problems for further reading or experiment. 

6. Prepares to contribute intelligently, and offers promptly and eagerly 
to keep the topic, question, or problem going during the recitation. 

[Note: Many recitations make one think that teaching, like mining (or 
dentistry), is an extractive industry.] 

7. Call attention to current literature, discoveries, inventions. 

8. Proposes for group decision the game to be played during the play or 
language periods. 

9. Proposes changes in games and discusses the changes with teacher and 
pupils. 

10. Is not idle when assigned work is finished, but finds useful work 
to do. 

11. Discovers his weak points and practices to overcome them. 


%# Pollock, C. A., ‘Children’s Interests as a Basis of What to Teach in General 
Science.” Educational Research Bulletin, Ohio State University, Vol. III, No. 1 
(January, 1924). 

20Pupils’ Vocational Choices as Determined by* Reactions to Vocational 
Courses.” Unpublished report prepared by the Research Bureau, Board of 
Education, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

Connor, W. L., “A New Method of Rating Teachers.” Journal of Educa- 
tional Research, May, 1920, p. 338. 
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12. Does many useful things without being told. 
13. Asks for needed information or suggestions when his own resources 
fail. 


He gives similar “concrete acts” for each of the following 
standards: (1) morale, (2) emotional reaction, (3) self-control, 
(4) thinking, (5) knowledge and skill, (6) deportment. Connor 
believes that the rating of the teacher can best be given by 
evaluating the conduct of the pupils. This rating is made possible 
when desirable traits are listed in the form of simple, observable, 
definite items. 

Herring *? has suggested the basis of evaluating teaching by 
means of 29 criteria consisting in large part of descriptive factors, 
such as “intensity of drive,” “persistence of drive,” “desire to 
codperate,” “sense of need,” etc., which would be measured by 
“__ tenths of the group codperating adequately”; “constructive 
criticisms and suggestions given by — tenths of the group,” ete. 
No reports of investigations using this procedure have been pub- 
lished, but the possibilities suggested by it are of great signifi- 
cance. In his report Herring gives explanations of each standard, 
illustrations, and lists of specific items to guide the observer in 
analyzing and evaluating the recitation. As he points out, it will 
be necessary to establish some measure of the reliability and 
significance of the items included. In any case the procedure 
will be very helpful as a device to assist teachers to analyze their 
work and also serve as a source of fruitful suggestions to those 
who wish to apply the criteria proposed by Dewey to the work 
in the classroom in such a way that the data secured can be 
treated statistically. 


6. Evaluation. 

Studies of this type will give the supervisor and teacher a 
wide variety of factual information regarding the work in the 
classroom. The data enumerate the activities and in general 
describe the lesson much more definitely, as far as the pupils are 
concerned, than such sweeping generalizations as, “The pupils 
asked few questions,” or “There were many failures,” or “The 
lesson was an excellent one.” The conference following a visita- 
tion can be kept impersonal and the question of changes that 


22 Herring, John P., ‘‘Educative Control by Means of a New Type of Measure- 
ment.” Journal of Educational Method, 4: 94-103 (November, 1924). 
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may be desirable can be considered in the light of the quantita- 
tive information that has been secured. The interpretation and 
evaluation of the data obviously raise a long list of problems. 
What types of activities are desirable? Which are undesirable? 
What changes in method will bring about an increase in the 
number and quality of desirable activities? What qualities in 
the pupils produce the results that are secured? What factors 
condition their responses? Is the curriculum properly adapted to 
their abilities and interests? These and many similar problems 
will be answered in the light of the objectives that are to be 
achieved. In the last analysis the judgment of the individual 
teacher and supervisor must determine the use to be made of 
the data that are secured in a particular situation. 


II. TecHNIQUES STRESSING THE TEACHER 


1. Activities of the teacher. 

The methods of analyzing the activities of the teacher in a 
quantitative way are similar to those that are used for analyzing 
the activities of the pupil and are subject to the same limitations. 
For example, we can record the number of questions asked by 
the teacher but we have no answer to the question, “How many 
questions should a teacher ask?” The number will to some extent 
be determined by the nature of the lesson, the purpose of the 
lesson, the stage of advancement of the class as a whole, and 
many other factors. 

Stevens made a study of the question as an index of the 
efficiency of the recitation in high school classes. Her procedure 
was to determine the number of questions that were asked by 
teachers and pupils during a single recitation. This was done by 
analyzing stenographic reports of a group of lessons and by re- 
cording the number of questions that were asked during a group 
of observed lessons. She analyzed 20 stenographic reports, 100 
random observations, and 10 observations of selected classes fol- 
lowed for a day. The results of her investigation revealed some 
significant facts. Table I shows the ranges in the number of 
questions asked in single recitations. 

The total numbers of questions asked in ten classes that were 
each followed for a whole day were 516, 372, 348, 411, 372, 338, 
417, 483, 370, and 328. The range was from 321 to 516 questions 
in one day. 
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TABLE I 
RANGE RANGB 
IE es icb ewecs 23 — 200 EEE 0— 122 
NE ack caweckdls 42 — 122 Modern Languages 0— 176 
po eee 41 — 142 Mathematics .... 35 — 165 











Miss Stevens’ conclusions based on this analysis were as 
follows: 


1. The large number of questions suggests the maintenance in the class- 
room, for considerable portions of time, of a highly strung nervous tension, 
where there should be natural, normal conditions. The teacher who has 
acquired the habit of conducting recitations at the rate of from one hun- 
dred to two hundred questions and answers per classroom period of forty- 
five minutes has truly assumed the pace that kills. 

2. The large number of questions suggests that the teacher is doing most 
of the work during the class hours instead of directing the children in the 
doing. One reason why one hundred and fifty questions can be asked in 
forty minutes is due to the fact that the teacher can think more rapidly 
and talk more rapidly than his pupils, and so, in order to cover a large 
amount of subject matter, he carried the trend of the lesson through his 
questions, the pupil merely punctuating the series with short answers 
from the text. 

3. The large number of questions suggests that whenever teachers, either 
individually or collectively, preserve such a pace for any length of time, 
the largest educational assets that can be reckoned are verbal memory and 
superficial judgment. It is quite obvious that with the rapid-fire method of 
questioning there is no time for the pupil to go very far afield in his ex- 
perience in order to recall or associate ideas in fruitful ways. He is called 
upon merely to reflect somebody else in small and carefully dissected por- 
tions, or to give forth snap judgments. 

4. The large number of questions suggests that there is no time in the 
mechanics of the schoolroom to cultivate the gentle art of expression. . . 
The only way to develop powers of speech is to give opportunity for their 
exercise under skilled guidance. 

5. The large number of questions suggests the thought that there is little 
thought given to the needs of the individuals. The teacher sets the pace 
in his questioning; the pupils follow as a body, or drop by the wayside. 
When pupils become interested in their work and begin to think for them- 
selves, it is very natural for them to ask questions, and they will do it in- 
variably if allowed to do so. ; 

6. The large number of questions suggests that we are coming more and 
more to make the classroom the place for displaying knowledge instead of 
a laboratory for getting and using it. 

7. The large number of questions suggests that in actual practice there 
is very little effort put forth to teach our boys and girls to be self- 
reliant and independent mental workers. 
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A large number of questions (barring modern language and develop- 
mental lessons) is a valuable indicator, a prominent symptom of bad in- 
struction. While number is not the full measure, it is a very large factor in 
estimating efficiency, larger probably than any other single factor. . 

A small number of questions does not necessarily indicate good teaching. 


As has been pointed out, the enumeration of such data assists 
us to describe and define conditions as they exist and to make 
comparisons with similar data. Our evaluation of the data is 
determined by our attitudes, points of view, prejudices, and 
philosophy of education. Discussions ** of the reliability and 
validity of data secured in this manner are given in Chapters 
XIV and XV. 


2. Difficulties of teachers. 

There should be no question as to the value of securing from 
teachers statements of their difficulties and the preparation of 
materials, demonstration lessons, bulletins, etc., to assist teachers 
to solve their problems. In the Minneapolis supervisory program 
on work reading,** teachers and principals were asked to submit 
to the Research Bureau questions about the subject under con- 
sideration. Many problems were raised. A summary of the 
application of a similar procedure to recreational reading is given 
in Chapter XX. 

Betts ** reports a similar study of teachers’ difficulties in which 
he presents a rating of each difficulty computed in terms of the 
reactions of the teachers. Waples *° has developed a technique 
for assisting teachers to overcome their difficulties by compiling 
suggested solutions to various problems in convenient form for 
reference by teachers. 

In a report of an investigation of difficulties in the teaching 
of reading reported by teachers in Illinois, Monroe *” makes the 
following comment, which probably applies to other studies of a 
similar nature: 


See also Barr, A. S., “The Teaching Performances of Good and Poor 
Teachers of the Social Studies in Junior and Senior High School.” Bureau of 
Research Bulletin, Department of Education, University of Wisconsin, 1927. 

*%“Technics and Evaluation of a Supervisory Program in Work Reading.” 
Minneapolis Educational Bulletin, No. 12, May, 1927. 

23 Betts, G. H., “Teachers’ Diagnosis of Classroom Difficulties.” Elementary 
School Journal, April, 1927. 

2% Waples, Douglas, Problems in Classroom Method. 

27 Monroe, Walter S., ‘‘Teachers’ Difficulties in Reading and Their Correctives.” 
University of Illinois Bulletin, Vol. XXII, No. 30, March, 1925. 
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The one outstanding limitation of the investigation was the inability of 
teachers to analyze and define their difficulties. Many teachers even as- 
serted that they experienced no difficulties in teaching reading; others 
were able to mention only difficulties in general terms, some of which 
applied more to classroom management than to the teaching of reading. 


3. Errors in Procedure. 

Breed has proposed that supervisors should check the work 
of the teacher by making note of the errors in the teaching pro- 
cedure (see Chapter VI). The basis of labeling any practice as 
an error would be either the results of experimental work in that 
subject ** or, if scientific evidence of that type was lacking, the 
combined judgment of experts in the teaching of the subject 
under consideration. 

At the present time there is available a large body of 
scientific information as to the efficiency of various methods 
of teaching, some of it contradictory, some of it in agree- 
ment as to the value and desirability of certain teaching 
procedures. If, as Breed suggests, this information could be 
assembled in an organized way, it might help to eliminate 
some of the incorrect teaching procedures. However, the 
supervisor must always be ready to modify the list of errors 
in procedure in the light of scientific evidence that is produced 
by research and experiment. The difficulty with the technique 
suggested by Breed is well expressed in the statement by 
Hudelson: ”° 


There are two general techniques of supervision. One is didactic. Under 
this system the supervisor simply tells a teacher how to teach. What he 
tells he probably received from his supervisor, who in turn heard it from 
his. There is no surer way of perpetuating educational dogma, for such a 
system is almost certain to ignore the changes in social conditions which 
call for educational adaptations. Such a supervisor may, however, base his 
didacticisms on opinions gathered from his own untested experiences or 
observations. If he has abundant common sense and is a shrewd observer, 
many of his opinions will probably be sound; but those that are wrong 
may be as wrong as sin. Until we know more about best methods of teach- 
ing than we know now, didactic supervision is presumptuous. 

The most significant fact about the attempts that have been made to 
collate the results of experiments on methods of teaching is the lack of 
general, consistent tendencies. Horn and his associates, for example, per- 


28 Brueckner, Leo J., ‘‘Diagnostic Analysis of Classroom Procedures.’’ Elemen- 
tary School Journal, Sept. 1926. 

*® Hudelson, Earl, “Experimental Supervision.’”’ Educational Supervision (First 
Yearbook, National Conference on Educational Method, 1928), Chapter XV. 
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formed a most commendable and needed service in listing the important 
functions of teaching and in assembling the available evidence on best 
ways of performing those functions.” On many functions there was, and still 
is, no substantial evidence to report. On many of the others the evidence 
is avowedly either so meager, so empirical, or so conflicting that any but 
tentative conclusions would have been tenuous. Is it the part of modesty 
for supervisors to step in where these educational scientists wisely feared 
to tread? 


4. Evidences of Skill. 

The efforts to improve teacher-rating plans and to make 
supervisory activities more helpful have resulted in investiga- 
tions in which attempts have been made to list the characteristics 
of teaching that are evidences of teaching skill, their lack there- 
fore being evidence of lack of teaching skill. Monroe and 
Bamberger ** both secured lists of characteristics of teaching 
which, in the judgment of the group of principals, teachers, and 
supervisors consulted, evidenced teaching skill. Monroe at- 
tempted to limit his list to “observable” characteristics which 
could be made the basis of quantitative treatment. Bamberger’s 
list of “factors” is more indefinite and general in character and 
does not lend itself as readily to quantitative treatment in its 
present form. Many of the items could be restated in such a way 
that they could be treated statistically. As they now stand they 
can be made the basis of many valuable, suggestive discussions. 
Bamberger’s list is more comprehensive than Monroe’s because 
she did not limit herself to observable traits which could be 
studied statistically in the classroom in preparing her list of 
factors. 

Other groups of individuals might list entirely different sets of 
evidences of teaching skill because of a different concept of 
method, or because of a different set of educational objectives. 
For example, a group of persons believing in the old type of teach- 
ing on the compulsion level would compile a list of items probably 
quite different in character from one prepared by those using 
the Winnetka materials for individualizing instruction or the 
project method of teaching. 

* Highteenth Yearbook, National Society for the Study of Education, Part II, 
"aan Walter S., “Observable Characteristics of Efficiency in Teaching.” 
Elementary School Journal, Sept. 1925. 


%2 Bamberger, Florence, “A Survey of Observable, Improvable Characteristics 
Which Evidence Skill in Teaching.” Elementary School Journal, November, 1927. 
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5. Methods of teaching. 

In Educational Supervision,** data were presented showing the 
possibilities of making surveys of the methods of instruction used 
by the teachers and the skill with which they used particular 
methods. In brief, the point was made that teaching methods in 
general can be classified into four general types, each stressing 
a different group of educational objectives or outcomes. The 
types were named by Courtis * as (1) compulsion, (2) teacher 
preparation, (3) motivation, and (4) purposing. Each type is 
practically defined by its name. Teachers vary widely both in 
the general method that they use and in the skill with which 
they teach. They must therefore be rated according to the skill 
with which they use a particular method. This is especially im- 
portant in experimental work. Standardized scales,** consisting 
of descriptions of lessons in the teaching of geography arranged 
in decreasing order of merit as judged by large groups of super- 
visors, have been prepared for the purpose of increasing the 
reliability and accuracy of the ratings given for skill. Data con- 
cerning the teaching in a number of schools were presented 
showing that there is a wide variation in both method and skill 
from school to school and among teachers in the same building. 
The use of this scale technique by a number of trained observers 
makes it possible for the supervisor to conduct as comprehensive 
a survey of teaching as is desired and to secure a picture of the 
general status of teaching in the schools that is apparently a 
very reliable one. Weak spots in teaching are revealed. Accurate, 
meaningful comparisons can be made between the work of 
teachers and more reliable interpretations can be made of the 
results secured by different methods of teaching. By adaptations 
of this procedure, experiments can be conducted more satisfac- 
torily because a variable usually uncontrolled, namely, the 
difference in skill in teaching, can be defined more accurately 
and therefore more carefully controlled. By means of the scales 
the teachers can rate themselves. An analysis of the lessons rated 
high in the scales will reveal the characteristics which to super- 
visors suggest teaching skill. 

There is practically nothing known of an objective, quantita- 


83 First Yearbook, National Conference on Educational Method, 1928. 

* Unpublished statement. 

* Brueckner, Leo J., “Scales for the Rating of Teaching Skill.” University of 
Minnesota Research Bulletin, No. 12, February, 1927. 
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tive character as to which methods of teaching secure the best 
results. It seems reasonable to assume that there must be great 
differences in the character of the results since each type is 
striving to secure widely differing outcomes. The choice of the 
method to use in a particular situation will be determined by 
the objectives that are to be achieved. A survey of the type 
outlined above will reveal to the supervisors and teachers just 
what current practice is and will suggest the kinds of supervisory 
activities needed to change conditions. Scales are needed for the 
teaching of all subjects to supplement those that have been 
developed for geography. 


6. Trade Tests. 

Various tests ** have been standardized by means of which the 
supervisor can secure data as to the range of information and 
the important concepts teachers have concerning various educa- 
tional subjects. An analysis of the results of such tests should 
reveal erroneous concepts. If reliable “trade tests” can be de- 
veloped which correlate well with a valid criterion of skill, a 
valuable tool will have been added to the equipment of the 
supervisor. 


III. TecuHniqusEs Stressinc Various ELEMENTS IN LESSONS 


1. The time allotted to subjects and phases of lessons. 

Studies of the time allotments *’ of various cities and of 
schools in the same city reveal great variations in the amounts 
of time allotted to the various subjects. Similarly the amount of 
time given to various phases of a class period vary widely (see 
Chapters IX and X). The extent of this variation has raised 
many supervisory problems and is a condition which should be 
considered in every community and school. In making studies 
of this kind reports of the distribution of time can be secured 
from the teacher himself, or the observer of the lesson can make 
the analysis as the work in a lesson proceeds. 


2. Nature and order of the activities in a lesson. 

A technique which makes it possible to analyze the charac- 
teristics of each phase of a supervised study period is described 
in Chapter X. Any principal who wishes to secure a picture 

* Knight, F. B., Bathurst, and Ruch, J. M. 


*™ Brueckner, Leo J., “A Study of Time Allotments in the Minneapolis Ele- 
mentary Schools.” Journal of Educational Method, 6: 282-287 (March, 1927). 
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for his teachers of their use of the class period under the super- 
vised study plan during a particular period of time, say a week, 
will find the device described a most helpful one.** The facts 
revealed by the study, as is pointed out by Powers, will raise 
many problems and can be used as the basis for significant future 
studies by the group as a whole. 


3. Objectives of lessons. 

In connection with the supervisory program of work reading 
conducted in Minneapolis,** a survey of lessons in the teaching of 
reading was conducted. The basis of the survey was a compre- 
hensive list of the objectives that might be set up for the teaching 
of work type reading. Principals observed lessons in work read- 
ing and reported the objective of each lesson. A summary of the 
reports gave a picture of the general status of the teaching of 
reading in the city in grades 3 to 6, at the same time giving prin- 
cipals valuable training in the analysis of lessons. The results 
of the study were made the basis of a follow-up program which is 
described in an educational bulletin. After the follow-up program 
a second survey was made using the same tools. A comparison of 
the results of the two surveys revealed a considerable change in 
the objectives of the lessons observed by the principals, a change 
which may, in part at least, be ascribed to the supervisory 
program. 

Similar programs could readily be carried out in arithmetic, the 
social studies, physical education, and other subjects in the cur- 
riculum. This would necessitate the analysis of the objectives of 
these subjects, which would clarify them for the whole school. 


4. Levels of teaching. 

How is reading being taught in our schools? Observations of 
the work of our teachers suggest that there are many different 
levels of activities in the teaching of reading. Descriptions of 
these levels on a fairly well graduated scale may help the super- 
visor to locate the level which best describes the work of the 
school. The notion of levels here given is based in part on a 

* Koos, L. V., and Troxel, O. L., “A Comparison of Teaching Procedures in 
Long and Short Class Periods.” School Review, May, 1927. 

Brueckner, L. J., ‘The Value of a Time Analysis of Classroom Procedure as a 
Supervisory Technique.’ Elementary School Journal, March, 1925. See also, 
Brueckner, Leo J., “A Survey of the Use Made of the Supervised Study Period.” 


School Review, May, 1925. 
* Brueckner, op. cit. 
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discussion of the results of investigations of the teaching of 
reading by Dr. W. S. Gray. The following descriptions begin 
with activities and objectives that are narrow in scope and pro- 
ceed to descriptions of activities of an enriched type with broad 
objectives. No survey has been reported in which the technique 
here suggested has been used. It is published because of its sug- 
gestiveness as a basis for determining the level at which the 
teaching of reading in any school is being conducted. 


Levet 1 * 


The teacher emphasizes the mechanics of oral and silent reading by 
having the pupils read aloud or silently and testing their comprehension 
of what is read. The objectives of the teaching are to develop the ability 
to read at a desirable rate, to pronounce the words correctly, and to 
understand what is read during the reading period. The content of the 
material read is limited to the textbook. The more scientifically the test is 
organized, the greater is the possibility that the teacher is securing valuable 
results. 

LeveL 2 


The teacher has a broader concept of objectives than the teachers in 
level 1. In addition to developing the ability to read aloud in a satisfactory 
way and to comprehend what is read orally or silently, the teacher stresses 
the development of the abilities and skills involved in work reading. This 
broader concept of objectives includes the ability to locate material 
quickly, to organize what is read, and to summarize what is read. Some 
attention is given to dramatization and to various methods of enriching the 
mechanical phases of the work. The class is dealt with as a whole and no 
specific attention is given to remedial and diagnostic work. No attempt is 
made to create interests in reading in other subjects, but there is a definite 
effort to bring the pupil into contact with a variety of reading material 
in textbooks which contain both literary and factual selections. 


LeveL 3 

The activities are in general similar to those on the second level. How- 
ever, in addition to these the teacher makes definite provision for diag- 
nostic and remedial work for pupils who are encountering difficulties. 
There are many adjustments of the work to provide for individual differ- 
ences. The subject matter used in the reading period is limited to the 
regular textbooks in reading and in content subjects which may contain 
both factual and literary material. No definite attempts are made to 
broaden the pupil’s reading interests, and recreational reading is neglected. 


Leven 4 


This teacher has in mind the broader concept ‘of reading objectives of 
the teacher at level 3 and also provides for diagnostic and remedial work. 


* Descriptions of levels prepared by L. J. Brueckner. 
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The teacher differentiates the work according to the capacities of the 
pupils. In addition to this a definite attempt is made to correlate the 
work of the reading period with the work in other subjects and to develop 
the necessary abilities required to carry them on satisfactorily. This 
teacher believes that the teaching of reading should not be limited to the 
regular reading period and does not hesitate to teach reading in other 
periods when the need arises. Stress is placed chiefly on the abilities needed 
in the work type of reading, and pupils are given some training in reading 
literary material through the directed study of selections from suitable 
books. No attempt is made to encourage voluntary reading of a recreatory 
type, either in or out of school. 


Leven 5 


This teacher carries on all of the activities of the teacher at level 4, 
but in addition stresses recreatory reading. No attempt is made to relate 
the recreatory reading to the content subjects. A definite effort is made to 
arouse an interest in free, unassigned reading outside of school. This 
teacher believes that pupils should be encouraged to read whatever they 
may wish, regardless of the contribution that may be made to the work 
being done in the school in any other subject. This results in a diffusion of 
interests and effort rather than in a focusing of attention on organized 
fields of subject matter. 


LeveL 6 


This teacher develops an enriched program of oral and silent reading 
activities of the work type, makes adequate provision for remedial work, 
and in addition to this makes a definite attempt to relate the recreatory 
reading to the work in the content subjects. The teacher believes that 
organizing the reading in such a way is an economical procedure, since the 
child’s recreational reading contributes to the achieving of the purpose of 
the school. Provision is also made to encourage reading of unassigned ma- 
terial outside of school and to develop broad reading interests. 


LeveL 7 


At this level the teaching of reading is organized on the basis of large 
units of study, prepared in detail by the teacher or prescribed by the 
course of study. Stress is placed on directed study, the development of 
necessary study habits, the correlation of work and recreatory reading, and 
the systematic consideration of large bodies of subject matter. The purpose 
of the teacher is to systematize the content of the material the pupil is to 
read and to develop the necessary skills, habits, attitudes, and apprecia- 
tions in their natural setting. Provision is made for diagnostic and remedial 
work. Provision is also made for free reading of unassigned material to be 
read voluntarily by the pupil either in or out of school. The tendency 
clearly is to break down the compartmentalized subject organization. 
However, the stress is primarily upon the acquisition of a body of subject 
matter, and the development of attitudes, ideals, and desirable types of 
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behavior is subsidiary. The latter may be an expected outcome of the 
former, but no attempt is made to provide for this directly. 


LEvEL 8 


On level 7 the organization of the subject matter is controlled by 
the teacher and all pupil activity is directed by the teacher. On level 8 pro- 
vision is made for active pupil participation in the selection of the content 
of the reading work and in the organization of the subject matter to be 
covered. Pupils and teacher codperate in determining the character of 
the reading activities to be engaged in by the class. Little attention is 
paid to the traditional subjects of the curriculum. The basis of the or- 
ganization of subject matter is the belief that problems, topics, and subject 
matter of all kinds should be within the interest of pupils. The basis of 
the method is the belief that pupils should learn in natural situations 
such as they encounter in life itself, so that self-control, self-direction, 
self-appraisal, and the ability to codperate in groups may be a natural 
outgrowth of the work that is done. 


5. Check lists. 


Numerous blanks are now available containing items pertaining 
to a lesson which can be “observed,” that is, they are items that 
aid an observer in analyzing in an objective way the work of the 
lesson. Some of the blanks state the items in the form of “yes- 
no” questions, others begin the questions with “How many?” or 
“The number,” and others merely list items to be considered.* 
All of these blanks aid the observer more or less in his analysis 
of the work. The more specific and definite the item *! the more 
definite can be his information about the lesson. Some of the 
blanks are too long for use in any one lesson. However, the 
observer can use any part or parts of them that he chooses, or 
make any selection of items that he wishes as the basis of his 
analysis. The inexperienced, untrained supervisor will find these 
check lists very helpful and suggestive. As he develops skill in 
analysis he can discard such portions of the lists as he wishes or 
develop a new list of items which he finds helpful. 


6. Type lessons. 

Descriptions of type lessons are found in many educational 
magazines. In any locality the supervisor can request outlines or 
descriptions of lessons that possess merit. Special blanks for this 


Barr, A. S., Elementary School Standards for the Improvement of Teaching. 
Ann Arbor, Mich. : Edwards Brothers. 

“Schoonover, A. S., A Study of the Objectivity of a Teacher’s Uheck List. 
Master's thesis, University of Wisconsin, 1927. 
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purpose facilitate the procedure. These reports *? can be compiled 
and made available for all teachers. The better the quality of 
these lessons is, the higher the level of teaching in a system is 
likely to be (see Chapter XX). 


7. Materials used in lessons. 

Reports or exhibits of materials used in lessons ** will show 
teachers the high quality of work done by some classes and 
suggest to them many possibilities. For example, in Minneapolis 
teachers were each asked to submit five arithmetic problems 
which they considered to be of a superior quality. These were 
then analyzed, edited, and published for teachers’ use (see 
Chapter XX). 

Effective drill exercises, graphs, seat work lessons, and similar 
materials can be collected and evaluated in the same way and 
made available for all teachers. 


8. Instructional handicaps. 

Supervisory officers are often not conscious of instructional 
handicaps which interfere with the efficiency of instruction. In 
Chapter XI Betts describes a useful device by means of which the 
supervisor can quickly secure information from the teaching 
group as to the handicaps that exist. Their elimination is often a 
very simple matter. 


SUMMARY 


The procedures that have been briefly described in this chapter 
are used in various ways, depending on the purpose of the super- 
visor. 

Some of the techniques are adapted to the securing of descrip- 
tive information on a large scale concerning the teaching in the 
schools. While with the conventional methods of visitation and 
observation the supervisor has no economical, reliable, effective 
means of collecting such factual information for a large number 
of teaching situations, the techniques here described supply such 
tools. At present the types of information that are secured consist 
largely of reports of specific, “observable” activities of teachers 
and pupils. As has been pointed out, these data give a relatively 

“See Minneapolis Educational Bulletin, No. 7, 1925, for illustrative summary 
of lessons submitted by teachers. 

# Stone, C. R., “Improving Reading Instruction in the Light of Current Prac- 


tices in Grades 4, 5, and 6.” Fifth Yearbook, Department of Elementary School 
Principals, Chapter XII. 
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narrow range of information about the total educational situa- 
tions, since various important “non-observable” aspects of the 
recitation are entirely overlooked. In many places the latter 
aspect of the situation is being carefully studied with promising 
results. 

The use of these techniques for making objective studies of 
classroom teaching on a large scale necessitates a training program 
to insure a fair degree of reliability and accuracy of the informa- 
tion reported by the various observers. In subsequent chapters in 
this book many of the procedures are described in detail and their 
applications illustrated. Before a supervisor undertakes to train 
a group of assistants in the use of any of the techniques, it is 
desirable that he be thoroughly familiar with it himself and that 
he shall have applied the technique to the particular problem or 
aspect of the educational situation that is being studied. In this 
way he will become conscious of difficulties or questions that may 
arise as the investigation in the several schools proceeds. It should 
be clear that no supervisor can hope to apply any of these pro- 
cedures successfully without a careful study of the techniques 
involved, practice in applying them in the actual situation, and 
a clear understanding of the limitations of the method of securing 
data that are employed in the investigation. 

Practically all of the procedures that have been listed are of 
great value in a study of the work of the individual teacher in 
single lessons. Many of them can be applied by the teacher 
himself in a very effective way. This fact is of primary importance 
since a teacher can analyze his work by checking it against a 
variety of criteria, and where obvious faults are apparent, modi- 
fications can be made by the teacher through choice. The tech- 
niques also assist the supervisor to make an accurate diagnosis of 
the teaching situation as a means of locating difficulties. To the 
extent to which the methods of analyzing classroom practices are 
accurate and are made more reliable and valid, to that extent the 
work of the supervisor can be made more helpful. 

The application of similar objective techniques to the develop- 
ment of rating plans for evaluating the work of the teacher should 
result in the construction of much more valid and reliable instru- 
ments than are now available. The items in the scale would be 
expressed as far as possible in definite, specific, objective terms 
which would be so clearly defined that they would have the same 
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meaning for all persons whose duties included that of rating the 
teachers. The important problem of determining the factors or 
points that correlate with teaching success is one that is being 
investigated in many quarters. It seems probable that the plans 
for rating teaching must take into consideration the fact that at 
the present time there are many variations in both the general 
and specific methods of teaching and that teachers vary widely 
in the skill with which these methods are used. The concepts of 
method are determined in large measure by the educational out- 
comes that are to be secured, which in turn are reflections of the 
philosophies of the proponents of the various methods. 

At the present time it is very difficult to evaluate the effective- 
ness of the various methods of teaching because of the many 
uncontrolled variables which tend to reduce the significance of the 
results of current experimentation. The application of objective 
techniques based on the principles underlying the procedures 
described in this book should make it possible to describe more 
accurately and therefore to control to a greater extent the actual 
teaching practices being investigated or evaluated. As Rankin 
points out in Chapter XVII, we can now control such factors in 
an experiment as the intelligence of the pupils, their ages, achieve- 
ments, and similar elements by matching pairs. The problem is 
how to develop accurate, reliable methods of controlling the 
teaching activities that are being evaluated. Incidentally it 
should be pointed out that the effectiveness of particular teaching 
procedures should not only be measured by the growth of the 
pupils in knowledge, skills, or information acquired, but also 
be evaluated on the basis of comparative data concerning 
many of the educational outcomes which we at present are not 
able to describe in terms of observable, objective items, much 
less to measure in a quantitative way, such as changes in atti- 
tudes, increase in appreciations, growth in ability to study, and 
the like. |i =| 

In brief the techniques described in this yearbook make it 
possible: (1) to enumerate various items concerning teaching 
in the classroom in quantitative terms; (2) to describe in a mean- 
ingful, objective way the quality of teaching either in one room or 
in a large number of rooms; (3) to make comparisons between 
conditions in a number of places; (4) to measure the effectiveness 
of the supervisory program in terms of the changes that are 
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produced in the educational situation; (5) to set up a program for 
evaluating teaching procedures and other conditions revealed by 
a survey of instruction. 

A clear-cut distinction must be made between those supervisory 
activities which have for their purpose the description of current 
practices by an enumeration of certain facts and those which 
are involved in making an evaluation of these practices. At the 
present time our evaluation of the descriptions of teaching secured 
by means of these objective techniques should be determined by: 
(1) our basic educational philosophy; (2) the results of scientific 
studies of the teaching situation as far as these results have 
reliability and validity; (3) the composite judgments of educa- 
tional experts when reliable data of any other kind are not 
available. 
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TECHNIQUES BASED ON ASPECTS 
RELATED TO THE PUPIL 





CHAPTER III 


TECHNIQUES IN THE MEASURING OF PUPIL 
ATTENTION 


CLARENCE E. BLuMp 


INTRODUCTION 


“The foundation of any systematic technique of teaching must 
obviously be the establishment of a condition in the class group, 
and in the attitudes of the individual pupils who make up the 
group, in which the adaptations implied by the objectives of 
teaching become possible—one in which teaching can register. 
We shall call such a condition the learning situation. The major 
elements in the learning situation are motivation and attention. 
The two elements seem to be mutually related. There is not 
likely to arise a sustained attention apart from the establishment 
of motivation, and conversely no real motivation is possible 
without the development of capacity for voluntary attention to 
the subject matter of teaching and study.” ? 

The discussion in this chapter will be limited to the attention 
factor in the learning situation. 

There can be no effective teaching unless the pupils “are 
mentally attentive, not occasionally but continuously.” ? Teaching 
has to do with group instruction as well as supervision of indi- 
vidual study. If an instructor is presenting a new unit to the class, 
or is making an explanation, it is essential that, if the teaching 
is to register, the attention of the entire group be secured and 
held. On this point Morrison states, “Group attention is frequently 
ignored. Under the influence of the daily task theory of teaching, 
the teacher’s mind is apt to be fixed upon hearing individual 
recitations rather than upon teaching. Not unnaturally, he over- 
looks the importance of securing and holding the undivided atten- 
tion of every member of the group. The characteristic picture of 
such a situation is eager attention on the part of a few pupils, 


1 Morrison, Henry C., The Practice of Teaching in the Secondary School, p. 103. 
2 Ibid., p. 107. 
37 
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occasional attention on the part of a few others, and no attention 
at all on the part of a large percentage of the class. Obviously, a 
large waste occurs . . 

“Hence, neglect of the group-attention aspect of the learning 
situation means that group teaching has little or no effect. It 
registers only casually, and its results are seen later in the form 
of chance distribution. Obviously, mastery need not be looked 
for in the class as a whole.” ® 

There are some pupils who have become adept at “getting by” 
in their work through occasional periods of attention in which 
they acquire the general drift of things. Some of these pupils come 
to advanced work later on with a poor foundation, and failure is 
frequently the result. The teacher who is not concerned as to 
whether his teaching is reaching all the pupils is largely respon- 
sible for the inattention in his classes. It is equally true that 
some pupils have not learned voluntary attention. They must be 
trained in that direction.‘ 

Teachers and supervisors generally have always realized the 
importance of attention in any given learning situation. Here- 
tofore, however, there was no method for measuring the attention 
of a group or of an individual, and remedial procedures were 
unknown after the attention score had been obtained.® Just as 
the measuring devices developed for some of the academic subjects 
have brought about increased achievement by centering the atten- 
tion of teachers upon the deficiencies, so some adequate means of 
measuring the attention of a group or of an individual will result 
in increased attention. If attention is one of the two main factors 
in the learning situation, it behooves the schools to give it serious 
consideration. Considerable experimenting was done in the 
Wendell Phillips Junior High School during the spring of 1928 
with the suggested procedures in measuring pupil attention as set 
forth by Dr. Morrison. The first of the techniques developed was 
that of measuring group attention. 


Group ATTENTION SCORE 


By the term group attention score is meant the percentage of 
actual pupil-minutes of attention of the group during the period 
* Morrison, op. cit., pp. 106-107. 
Pa See p. 49, this article. 
— The writer is indebted to Dr. Morrison for the clear exposition of principles 
involved in the value of and the method of securing the attention score. 
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of observation. The observer takes his place near the front, so 
he can see the faces of all the pupils and yet not be so conspic- 
uous that his presence is a source of distraction. Even so, it may 
be necessary to visit the group a few times to accustom the pupils 
to his presence before an attempt is made to obtain the attention 
score. In the writer’s experience this was not necessary in a single 
instance. 

Assured that conditions are satisfactory, the observer notes the 
number of pupils out of attention at the beginning of each minute 
by running his eye up one row and down another. The minute- 
by-minute scoring is not difficult and has the advantage of greater 
precision. It was found convenient to employ a specially prepared 
mimeographed sheet, using both sides, with the minute intervals 
indicated. A sample of an actual scoring is given in Table I. 

In the sample class situation cited, the observer started record- 
ing promptly at 9:03. The three-minute interval between 9:00 
and 9:03 is allowed for the shifting of classes. 


TABLE I 
A MEASUREMENT oF Group ATTENTION 








Subject History Ability Grouping Low 
Grade 8B4 Method Used Morrison 
Number of pupils 34 




















Write observations here: 








Study 9:02 
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looking around 








Profile of one girl suggested. Has 
been out for some time and back 
only two days. 











Other very self-conscious. 9:12 
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TABLE I—Continued 





Subject History Ability Grouping Low 
Grade 8B4 Method Used Morrison 
Number of pupils 34 




















Write observations here: 


























Drill 9:26 change to drill 
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Percentage of attention 94.4 








The question which the observer must be prepared to answer 
readily is, When is the pupil in attention? This usually requires 
practice until the observer can determine quickly whether the 
pupil is in attention or not. Morrison says: 
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He will find before long that he has attained considerable confidence 
in the snap judgments which he must thus make. In the ordinary class 
there are usually found three kinds of pupil situations with respect to 
our problems. 

The large majority of pupils who are inattentive are obviously so. 
They are looking out of the window, conversing with neighbors, engaged in 
arranging their toilets, obviously dreaming, doing something which is 
clearly not connected with the work in hand. 

Most of the pupils who are attentive are again obviously attentive. Eyes, 
physical posture, activities, leave the observer in no doubt. Everything 
speaks of the mind which is focused upon the work in hand, whether it be 
an explanation which is being presented by the teacher, the recitation of 
a fellow-pupil, or a piece of study upon which the pupil is himself engaged. 
These pupils of course represent the standard to which the group as a 
whole must be brought. 

The observer’s principal problem is with a third group, the pupils who 
are “listening with their ears but not with their minds.” These pupils 
range from the prim little girl who sits erect, in perfect decorum, ready to 
react to any obvious stimulus, such as a question put by the teacher, 
to the lounging boy with head on hand sprawled over the top of the desk, 
whose hand moves listlessly and automatically whenever others’ hands 
move. In sorting out the really attentive from this group, the observer 
will learn to depend much more upon his own experience than upon any 
precepts which can be laid down. Certain guide marks can, however, be 
suggested. 

In the first place, in all but a few exceptional cases, the attentive child 
or youth has a characteristic physical attitude. His feet are usually drawn 
up beneath the chair, head slightly inclined forward, the whole body tense 
rather than relaxed. As the play of the mental situation develops, from 
the alert teacher to the responses of another pupil, eyes, head, and whole 
body follow the movement. 

The almost infallible index Of attention is the eye. Would that we could 
describe in precise terms the characteristics of the eye expression which 
tells of the alert and attentive mind! We can only advise the observer to 
note, confident that a brief experience will enable him to identify the signs 
with a degree of assurance which will give abundant help in arriving at a 
reliable approximate estimate of the amount of sustained attention found 
in a given class period.’ 


The answer to the question, When is the pupil attentive? Mor- 
rison suggests is, attentive to what? 


In general, to any situation in respect to which the observer wishes to 
measure attention. It may be a study period, a presentation or explana- 
tion, a class discussion, or a class period as a whole. In systematic super- 
vision the last is properly the object to be measured, but with discrimi- 
nation. 

* Morrison, Henry C., The Practice of Teaching in the Secondary School, pp. 
119-120, 
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Good control technique presumes sustained attention to the work in 
hand, from the moment when the opening bell rings until that at which 
the closing signal is given. Nevertheless, it should be borne in mind that 
it is teaching technique which we are measuring and not merely the 
pupils’ occupation. If a study period is evidently expected, then the ob- 
ject of attention is study. If the teacher is making a presentation to the 
class, presumably he requires the attention of the class to his words. If a 
pupil in that case keeps on studying, he is out of attention, even though 
he may be engaged in profitable study. If the work in hand is a recitation, 
it is presumably conducted on the theory that it is serviceable to the class 
as a whole; therefore a pupil who is attentive to something else than 
the recitation is out of attention.” 


RELIABILITY 


The reader, doubtless, is wondering how reliable the attention 
scores are. In answering this question Dr. Morrison says: 

How reliable is the score thus found? That is to say, How closely will 
two equally competent observers agree in their final estimate for the same 
class situation? It may be stated in answer that the process is not one of 
precision, and consequently absolute agreement between the scores of two 
observers is out of the question. If such occurs, it is to be attributed to 
accident. 


In developing the technique of observation, Dr. Breuckner, 
Professor of Education at the University of Minnesota, and the 
writer visited three different classes to obtain attention scores. 
Each scored independently. At the conclusion of the three trials 
it was found that the maximum difference in similar class scores 
was three points, while the minimum was one point. The result 
is shown in Table II. 











TABLE II 
ATTENTION Scores 
CLass VISITED BREUCKNER BLUMB 
PG on sctccvencsaenees 98 97 
UL re eee 92 95 
SC ee Der 93 95 
Average, 3 Classes ..... 94.3 95.7 











In order to make a more comprehensive study of the reliability 
of attention scores, several advanced students of Dr. Breuckner’s: 
university classes were selected and after a period of practice 


™ Morrison, op. cit., p. 121. 
* Ibid., p. 122. 
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and instruction were assigned to seventeen class situations, all 
in United States history. Three observers were assigned to two 
class situations and two to each of the remainder. Each scored 
independently. The results are shown in Table III, which is to 
be read as follows: In situation number 1, in the 8B2 class (in 
which the figure 2 indicates the section), observer A obtained a 
TABLE III 
ATTENTION Scores 











autile CLass A B Cc 

1 8B2 97.9 95.1 
2 8B4 96.6 97.5 
3 8B4 97.0 97.3 96.9 
4 8B4 94.1 916 94.4 
5 8B6 90.0 93.7 
6 8B6 96.7 96.5 
7 8B6 95.0 96.2 
8 8A6 97.0 97.0 
9 8A6 98.6 98.6 

10 8A6 97.8 97.5 

ll 8A7 98.3 98.5 

12 8A7 98.6 98.4 

13 8A7 97.0 97.3 

14 8A8 98.0 98.0 

15 8A5 98.8 98.4 

16 8A8 98.4 98.2 

17 8A8 98.1 98.1 

















score of 97.9, while observer B obtained a score of 95.1, a differ- 
ence of 2.8. In situation number 3, observer A*® had a score of 
97.0; observer B, 97.3; and observer C, 96.9. It is interesting to 
note that the maximum difference in any given situation was 3.7 
in number 5, while in numbers 8, 9, 14, and 17, there was com- 
plete agreement. The evidence seems to indicate that once the 
technique has been learned, the attention scores thus obtained 
have a high degree of reliability. 


INpIvipuAL-GrouP ATTENTION ScoRE 
In securing what the writer has termed the individual-group 
attention score,° the same general procedure as outlined in 


*The score sheets were uot signed by the observers, unfortunately, hence 
observer A in situation 1 may not be the same as in situation 2. 
© Technique developed by Dr. Leo. J. Brueckner, University of Minnesota. 
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recording group attention *! is followed. The difference lies in the 
method of recording. Instead of the mimeographed score sheet as 
shown in Table I, a seating chart of the room, prepared in 
advance, is used. A sample scoring of an actual class situation is 
shown in Figure 1. On the left-hand side of the chart (Fig. 1) will 
be found the minute-intervals. The letters A, B, C, D, E, to the 
left of the time-intervals, indicate ten-minute intervals. For 
example, A indicates the interval from 9:20 to 9:29, inclusive; B 
from 9:30 to 9:39, inclusive, etc. At the beginning of each minute- 
interval the observer looks up one row and down another, noting 
which pupils are out of attention, indicating the ten-minute 
interval and the minute in that interval on the seating chart. 
Then the number recorded on the seating chart are counted as 
having been out of attention and written after the proper minute- 
interval on the left-hand side of the chart. If no pupils were out 
of attention, simply write 0 after the proper minute-interval. For 
example, in the sample given the observer found no one out of 
attention at 9:20, so recorded a zero after 9:20. At 9:21 he again 
observed and found pupil No. 33 out of attention, so recorded 
A1 in 33’s square, in which A indicates the ten-minute interval 
from 9:20 to 9:29, inclusive, and the figure 1 as 9:21. The figure 
1 was then written after 9:21 as the total out of attention during 
that minute-interval. The same procedure is followed for each 
minute-interval of observation. The crosses on the chart indicate 
vacant seats. The attention score is found in the same manner as 
in the group attention score previously discussed.1? The tota! 
number of pupils out of attention can be found by adding the 
column to the left of the chart (Fig. 1). 

The advantages of this method of recording attention over the 
group attention’® method are that it isolates the pupils con- 
tributing most to the inattention and indicates whether that inat- 
tention is scattered over several ten-minute intervals or is con- 
fined to certain phases of the class activity. As an illustration of 
this latter point, pupil No. 12 was out of attention once in interval 
A, three times in B, three times in C, and five times in D. Evi- 
dently no one particular phase of class work was responsible for 
his inattention, although interval D, devoted to study, had a 


11 See p. 39, this article. 
13 See Table I. 
1% See p. 39, this article. 
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higher frequency. On the contrary, pupil No. 31 was out of 
attention only in periods D and EZ. The sixteen minute-intervals 
in these two periods were given over to study, during which pupil 
No. 31 wasted approximately 30 per cent of his time. Evidently 
this pupil has poor study habits and needs help in overcoming his 
deficiency. 

ATTENTION PROFILE 

In obtaining the score in either the group attention or the 
individual-group attention, it is necessary that an observer other 
than the instructor do the recording. In making the attention 
profile the instructor may do his own recording. While the first 
two procedures yield group scores, the latter deals only with an 
individual pupil. 

In making the profile the observer takes a position where he 
can clearly see the pupil and note his actions—even his eye 
movements. With his recording sheet before him, ruled into 
minute spaces (heavy black lines or longer light lines) and inter- 
vening spaces (light lines or shorter light lines) denoting ten- 
second intervals, and with a watch in his hand, the observer is 
ready to proceed. Care must be taken that the pupil is not con- 
scious that he is being observed. Application is recorded to the 
right of the horizontal line while distraction is indicated to the 
left of the line. The observer notes the shifting of application to 
distraction and vice versa by placing a dot or lightly marked z at 
the nearest ten-second interval, writing opposite the character of 
the phase. When the observation, which may continue for 
approximately twenty or twenty-five minutes, has been com- 
pleted, the dots or crosses may be joined so as to make a neat 
profile. 

A sample profile taken of a 7A boy on March 28 in a geography 
class is shown in Fig. 2. The profile was made by the instructor, 
Mrs. Harriet Poehler, and later shown by her to the boy. No 
reproof was administered, but a constructive and helpful attitude 
was taken. The boy’s interest was aroused and his attention called 
to the fact that his lapses of distraction were incompatible with 
efficient learning; that he could learn faster by improving his 
application. At the termination of the conference the instructor 
informed the boy she would profile him again later. This was 
done on April 12. The result is shown in Fig. 3. The second profile 
shows a great improvement in application. The instructor reported 
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a decided change of attitude on the part of the boy during the 
class period. The indication is that he is on the road to developing 
efficient work habits that will result in improved scholarship. A 
third profile of this boy was not found necessary. 

“Now if we could be made to see ourselves as others see us, we 
should probably lay aside all but our most cherished follies. 
Being reprobated for them, however, makes little impression upon 
us other than to lead us to avoid exhibiting the said follies in the 
presence of the person whom they seem to irritate. It is of little 
consequence to inform George that he does not concentrate; he 
does not know what is meant. Bidding him ‘to study’ does no 
good. Studying is something he has yet to learn. On the other 
hand, if the teacher, unobserved, makes a picture of George at 
work for, let us say, fifteen minutes, and then privately exhibits 
to him his likeness with a clear explanation showing why this sort 
of thing is intimately related to his difficulties with his school 
work, something may come of it.” * 


THE VALUE TO SUPERVISOR AND TEACHER 


The object of supervision is the improvement of teaching. 
Various devices have been perfected to aid the supervisor in his 
work. Standard tests and measurements may be employed that 
will reveal certain conditions. At this point effective supervision 
begins. To assist the teacher in improving deficiencies uncovered 
calls for genuine professional service. To do less is to fail as a 
supervisor; in fact, it can be definitely stated that there is no 
evidence of supervision. The supervisor who uses the scores 
obtained in the procedures outlined in this chapter as a rating 
device is as grossly negligent of his duty as he would be were he 
to use a standard test in arithmetic for the same purpose. 

The procedures here outlined admit of several uses that should 
prove of value to supervisor and teacher, a few of which will be 
briefly mentioned. Here and there a supervisor may find a teacher 
whose control technique is faulty, occasioning a loss of pupil 
attention. It may be that time is wasted in getting the class down 
to the work at hand. There may be a loss of time through the 
taking of the roll, in passing papers, or in distributing the 
materials. An approach to the problem might be that of securing 
the attention score as concrete evidence to present to the teacher 


% Morrison, op. cit., p. 141. 
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in a conference. If a supervisor wished to ascertain the arithmetic 
or reading needs of a class, he would proceed to give standard 
tests in these subjects to more clearly define the situation. Such 
tests would present a picture of the deficiencies to be remedied. 
In like manner attention scores may be used to indicate the faults 
of a poor control technique. With the evidence at hand, procedures 
may be outlined calculated to overcome the weaknesses. The 
alert teacher will welcome this type of approach to his problem. 
Later another attention score may be secured. This should result 
in a higher score and the teacher is presented with evidence which 
should prove more satisfactory than merely the opinion of the 
supervisor. 

The individual-group attention procedure may assist in isolat- 
ing the more pertinent attention problems in the class. Remedial 
treatment, such as the profile, may then be employed with a view 
to assisting the individual pupil to overcome his time-wasting 
tendencies. Again concrete evidence is secured. Not all pupils, of 
course, will respond, but further investigation may reveal physical 
or mental deficiencies, or improper placement. The value to 
supervisor and teacher, however, lies in the fact that a definite 
approach to the problem is made. 

Occasionally teachers are found who may be strong in drill 
work, for example, but weak in another phase or phases of class 
work. The individual-group attention procedure will assist in 
revealing which phase needs strengthening. Attention was called 
in the interpretation of Fig. 1 to this possibility. The value, it may 
be repeated, lies in the picture presented. Concrete evidence is 
always superior to unsupported generalizations. 

Poor control technique as revealed by attention scores may be 
the result of faulty methods. The writer’s attention was called to 
a particularly low attention score secured in an English class in 
which the instructor had sentences placed on the blackboard that 
were to be corrected by the pupils. The procedure followed was 
to send a pupil to the board to make the needed corrections while 
the remainder of the class observed. Long pauses followed while 
the pupil at the board struggled with his task. The instructor 
centered her attention upon the struggling pupil with the result 
that the procedure proved wearisome to the class and inattention 
became general. The low score secured proved the ineffectiveness 
of the procedure. 
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Attention scores may also be utilized in evaluating different 
methods of teaching from the standpoint of attention secured. 
In this connection it should be recalled that attention is a con- 
dition precedent to learning. That method, other things being 
equal, that results in high attention is superior to the one that 
secures indifferent attention. 

Other values will, no doubt, suggest themselves to those em- 
ploying the procedures outlined. The ultimate test of their value 
is the degree to which teaching is improved. 











CHAPTER IV 
STUDENT ESTIMATE OF INSTRUCTION 


Grorce H. Berts 


Probably no teacher or supervisor would question the value of 
knowing just how students look upon their courses and instructors 
if an accurate picture of their minds could be obtained. When one 
seeks to get such a picture, two serious obstacles are met: (1) 
the difficulty of self-analysis on the part of the student; (2) the 
possible lack of frankness in reporting the true estimate of an 
instructor or a course. Because of these two indeterminable 
sources of error, many have doubted the value of any attempts 
at studying student attitude or estimate as based on a subjective 
report. 

And even assuming that a true composite picture could be 
obtained of the class’s estimate of a given course, how shall this 
estimate be interpreted? Shall the worth of a course or the value 
of an instructor be judged by what the students think of either or 
both? Probably not. Yet every student of psychology knows that 
attitude is one of the largest factors in school achievement. Every 
teacher knows that if a subject is the victim of an unfavorable 
tradition in a school, there is a great handicap to overcome before 
that subject can be made a success. Furthermore, it is indisput- 
able that students of secondary age and up often do have a shrewd 
sense of value as applied to instruction. They are not slow in 
locating the peculiarities and foibles of teachers, and their judg- 
ment of the worth of materials is not wholly negligible. 

Granting that it seems worth while, then, to seek the student’s 
estimate of the instruction he receives, the technique employed 
evidently should be such as to minimize as much as possible the 
two obstacles mentioned above. To that end two principles suggest 
themselves: first, ask the student only for such an estimate as 
will require a minimum of self-analysis; second, render it as easy 
and natural for him as possible to make an honest report of his 
true estimate. 
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The first of these two principles is dependent on the type of 
questions asked concerning the instruction received. The second is 
influenced by several factors, prominent among which are: 
concern whether adverse criticism may affect his own grades or 
the teacher’s requirements; the student’s general spirit and atti- 
tude toward the school; the tendency to “get back” at a teacher 
who is disliked, or to judge leniently a favorite. 

In using the form of report given below with education classes 
at Northwestern University the students were addressed as 
follows: “By answering these questions sincerely, fairly, care- 
fully, you can help your instructors improve their courses. This is 
the purpose of the questionnaire. Guarantee is given that the 
instructor will not see the papers before the grades are filed for 
the semester, so that there can be no possible chance of influencing 
the grading. Do not sign your name.” Arrangements were then 
made for an assistant to collect the papers when completed and 
take them at once to a file, where they were kept until the grades 
had been reported. 


Form ror Stupent Report on INsTRucTION 
Check carefully above each proper answer, or (in 13 and 14) write 
answers as required. 
1. Compared with other 
high school courses, is 
CRIS COUFSO 6 occcccccss very hard hard average easy very easy 
2.To what extent has 
this course forced you 
COLTIINND Saccavecnces very much agooddeal average somewhat very little 
3. To what extent has 
this course captured 
your interest? ....... very much agooddeal average somewhat very little 











4. To what extent do you 
think this course is 


practical and useful? . highly so satisfac- average not mark- but little 
torily so edly so 80 





5. Compared with other 
courses, what amount 
of time do you put on 


study for this course?. more than morethan average lessthan less than 
any other average average any other 


6. Taking everything into 
account, how do you 
like this course as 
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compared with other 
high school courses? ..~ best of above average below least of 
al average average all 
7. Judged by this course, 
how does the thought 
of pursuing other 
courses in this field ap- 
peal to you? ee ceceees ashighly asmoder- leavesme as not as repel- 
desirous ately indifferent desirous lent 
desirous 
8. How would you rank 
your own mastery of 
this course? .......... very thorough average rather very 
thorough poor poor 
9. How would you de- 
scribe the attitude and 
responsiveness of the 
class as a whole toward 
this course? .......... veryre- fairly re- average ratherun- little or : 
sponsive sponsive responsive no sincere 
Pete: response 
10. Considering all the ‘ 
high school teachers 
you have known, how 
would you rank your 
NstTUCtOR? ..0.<.00000 among the very average rather among the 
best good poor poorest 
11. To what extent does 
your instructor impress 
you with mastery of 
BB AGT nccicsse cece very markedly average little very little 
markedly 


12. Considering such faults 
as the course has, 
where would you lo- 
cate them? (Check as 


many as necessary.) in the sub- instructor’s instructor’s instructor’s in the class 
ject matter method mastery personality itself 





13. Make a list of several of your instructor’s strongest points; several 
of his weakest points. 





Weakest Strongest 
Cikkiikicetresiexcmanincensnas __ Se EO rere me 
GE vcciecatuveweseawepesswionnesans CP iowa se jncvcsaaaceapenenesioye 
WGabicwursieninn wists oot a epee ae aeinwe on Ra) een abeinuasieesa serena eee. 
i vswee is conivcencatadintonsts Gis kcnnncevdeipecavassvarsia pus 
KG) bse swiessaunrGsinememenaacianes ROD aaciivscince neces coneoaseeeee 


14. What further suggestions can you give which might improve the course? 


Besides the sources of unreliability in the use of this procedure 
which were mentioned above, the writer believes that there is 
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likely also to exist a constant error arising from the system of 
marking to which students are accustomed. They are used to 
seeing even a failure examination marked above 50%, which is 
midway or “average” between 0 and 100. To them even a 
passably good performance might therefore naturally be ranked 
as “above average.” That is, they tend to mix the percentage 
system and the ranking system. 

That this tendency is actually at work when such a form as 
that given above is used seems evident from returns received from 
college students. Though there is supposed to be chronically or 
traditionally much grumbling among undergraduate students over 
the uninteresting nature of education courses, these students 
(about 1000) ranked their education courses well above the 
average of university courses in general in interest and mental 
stimulus. They also ranked their instructors as well above the 
average among university instructors. Conceivably they might be 
right on both of these judgments, of course, but when a similar 
form was used in another section of the university exactly the 
same tendency appeared. It seems likely that if the study were 
carried to all departments of the university, it would be found 
that most instructors and courses are ranked above the average of 
university instructors and courses—a manifest absurdity. 

While the procedure based on the questionnaire given above 
has many weaknesses, it is not to be ruled wholly out of court. 
For it does reflect student attitude and estimate, and in so far 
reveals the minds with which teachers and supervisors have to 
deal. Teachers may not be too rigidly judged or the value of 
courses determined on the basis of student estimate, but neither 
is such estimate to be ignored. 

With some intimate knowledge of the facts involved, I venture 
to assert that a dozen university teachers of courses in education 
whom I know have appreciably strengthened their instruction in 
view of the estimates of their courses supplied by one thousand 
students in their classes. 

















SECTION THREE 


TECHNIQUES BASED ON ASPECTS OF 
TEACHER ACTIVITY 























CHAPTER V 


THE RECORDING OF GENERAL FACTS REGARDING 
TEACHING PRACTICE 


O. G. Brim 


In a sense there is little that is unique in this particular pro- 
cedure for making a survey of classroom practice. It differs 
from several other analyses only in the complexity of the problem 
studied and in the extent of territory from which data were 
drawn. 

This particular plan was developed in order to supply data on 
a state-wide survey of the entire rural elementary curriculum. It 
was not thought sufficient to base a judgment as to the quality of 
the curriculum solely upon the facts revealed by an examination 
of the printed curriculum materials. After all, the quality of a 
state’s educational program is measured by the curriculum experi- 
enced by the children in the classroom. The teacher may or may 
not modify this printed curriculum. She may modify it much or 
little. The amount and nature of such modification are important. 
It was not deemed sufficient even to secure statements from 
teachers as to the extent to which they modify and enrich the 
printed curriculum. While the curriculum was studied in the two 
ways just mentioned, we felt that only by going into the class- 
room and actually observing what teacher and children do, could 
we satisfactorily judge its quality. 

Furthermore, something was needed for this report other than 
general statements about observed practice, even though these 
conclusions might have been based upon specific and reliable evi- 
dence. If the results of one’s observations are to be discussed with 
a teacher, at which time the supervisor would be free to give in 
detail the evidence for his judgment, a scheme for recording the 
detailed findings would not be so necessary. This would be par- 
ticularly true if one were studying a fairly limited question or a 
single phase of classroom activity, one upon which the data are 
sufficiently limited so that the supervisor can bear them in mind 
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and present them to the teacher in verbal form during later dis- 
cussion. If one is concerned, however, with a wider use of his data 
than merely as a basis for a conference with a teacher, 2.e., if he 
wishes to compare his finding here with those in other classrooms, 
in other cities, or with later findings, or if one desires to present 
them to the general public, some technique is necessary for secur- 
ing this data in specific and presentable form. Since in this case 
the problem was very complex, the data were to be gathered over 
an extensive area, several people were to participate in their 
collection, and the conclusions were to be presented in print to 
those who were not familiar with the situation, the need for a plan 
for gathering data as nearly objective as could be secured and 
for presenting these in concise numerical form was keenly felt. 

The first step in the answer to our question was to determine 
what are the characteristics of a good curriculum as it is expressed 
in classroom activity. In connection with this study no effort was 
made to determine these criteria scientifically or to secure the 
consensus of opinion among a large number of experts. One’s 
answer to such a question depends so much upon his point of 
view and his conception of educational values that objective 
criteria are practically impossible. The desirable characteristics 
in this instance were determined in a conference of those who 
codperated in the direction of the study. 

From among these desirable characteristics we had to select 
those that were reasonably subject to observation and judgment 
during the brief recitation period in rural schools. Many things 
upon which data were desired could not be included. 

In the second place, it was necessary to determine what facts 
might be taken as evidence that a certain condition or quality was 
or was not present. For instance, how can one tell whether or not 
the pupils are relating the lesson to their own lives and experi- 
ences? Questions, then, had to be formulated that would secure 
the reaction of the observer to these significant items. Moreover, 
they must be so stated as to permit checking. There were so 
many items to be observed that extensive writing was impossible. 

In addition to the arrangement for checking listed items, a 
blank space was provided for the teachers to make personal com- 
ments upon the lesson as a whole or upon any part thereof. This 
was freely done by the observers, and these comments were 
extremely valuable. They gave a quality to the picture of the 
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recitation that could not be gotten from the formal data. As will 
be noted, each recitation was treated as a unit. 

It was extremely difficult to provide for all the significant 
features of a good curriculum. It was even more difficult, almost 
impossible, to provide in the plan for all the significant variations 
that occur and should occur in any phase of school work. There 
should be many types of recitations. One teacher may contribute 
much from her own experience to enrich the lesson; another may 
contribute little. One may contribute very significant and per- 
tinent material; another may contribute more but of lesser value. 
One may do it in a timely and effective way; another may do it 
crudely, and so on. Classifying the many aspects of classroom 
activity is not a simple “yes” or “no” process. Significant qualities 
and differences are ignored and the whole may be misrepresented 
if we force the facts into a scheme of recording that does not fit 
them. Care was taken to provide, so far as possible under the 
conditions, for these significant variations. 

To serve our purpose the following form was used: 


A. Course of Study as Indicated by the Recitation. 


1. What was the nature and purpose of the recitation? (Check one.) 
Drill. Meaningful— Motivated— Mechanical— 
Formally reciting textbook material— 
Seeking to grasp the meaning of textbook material— 
Discussing some vital question or problem— 
Enjoyment— 
Construction work or report upon work constructed— 
Specify other type— 

2. From what source was the lesson taken? (Check one.) 
Entirely within the text— 
Reference books or other printed sources— 
Current events— Local questions— Children’s experiences— 


3. To what extent did the pupils contribute to the lesson from their 
personal experiences? 
Not at all— Occasionally— Frequently— 

4. How frequently did the pupils disagree with the text, teacher, or other 
pupils during the recitation? 
Not at all— Occasionally— Frequently— 

5. To what extent did the teacher use the pupils’ experiences in making 
work meaningful and interesting? 
Not at all— Occasionally— Frequently— 
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6. To what extent did the teacher enrich the lesson from his own ex- 
perience? 


Not at all— Occasionally— Frequently— 
7. To what extent did the teacher suggest questions, growing out of the 


lesson, for the children to consider, investigate or apply in their out-of- 
school life? 


Not at all— Occasionally— Frequently— 


B. Course of Study as Indicated by the Assignment and Seat Work. 


1. What was the nature of the assignment? 
Take the next lesson or next few pages— 
Some question or questions to be considered— 
To construct or create something— 

Specify other type— 

2. How was the next lesson determined upon? 
Arbitrarily assigned by the teacher— 
Developed by the teacher out of the preceding lesson or class ex- 
perience— 

Proposed by pupils— 

3. What was the source of the next lesson? 
Textbook— Reference books— 

Local resources other than books— 

4. To what extent were pupils given special work? 
All— A few— Not at all— 


5. What was the nature of the work suggested to pupils while at their 
seats? 


6. What percentage of the pupils at their seats seemed idle? 


7. What percentage of the pupils initiated seat work when they had leisure 
time? 


The next problem was that of selecting and training observers. 
The reliability of such data, the collection of which necessitated 
the use of several observers, depended upon the observers’ inter- 
pretation of the items listed and their standards for judging the 
work seen. To reduce the variation, people were selected who were 
not only professionally trained but were familiar with the rural 
school situation and experienced in analyzing and evaluating its 
activities. These observers met as a group and a common meaning 
for the items to be observed was determined upon. Uniformity in 
application was provided somewhat by having the groups judge 
the same lesson and compare reports. This was repeated until 
reasonable agreement was reached. 
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As was noted previously, there is nothing particularly unique 
in this plan for gathering data upon classroom practice. Horn 
used a similar diagnostic-checking technique in his study of the 
distribution of pupil participation. Since he had a more limited 
problem, he made a more extended study of the variation in 
quality as well as quantity of participation. Moore, in her study 
of the provision for free oral expression, used a similar method of 
observation. In her study the problem was confined to a par- 
ticular aspect of school work and the data to be checked were so 
clearly observable that very reliable conclusions could be reached. 

In the present study, the complexity of the situation to be 
analyzed, the number of items studied, and the necessary vague- 
ness of the items have made it impossible to draw anything more 
than general conclusions. While it is much better to study a 
limited topic, yet the extent to which it is possible to use a similar 
procedure for gathering data on a very inclusive problem of 
classroom practice is limited only by one’s ability to define the 
characteristics of the activity to be observed, one’s ability to 
select events in the classroom that will be indicative of the 
presence or absence of these traits, one’s ingenuity in formulating 
questions that will secure attention to these events and a fair 
judgment upon them, and the skill of the observer in analyzing 
and judging the situation observed. 

The extent to which it is safe or wise to use it depends upon 
one’s ability to take the steps mentioned above and one’s attitude 
toward the data gathered. The more complex the process we seek 
to study, the more unreliable our data. The wider the territory 
over which we gather data, the less true is our picture of condi- 
tions for any one place. 

The dangers, difficulties, and shortcomings have already been 
indicated. One must first determine the standards of excellence. 
One must further decide what activities will secure these desired 
results. One must depend upon observers to interpret the stand- 
ards, analyze the practice, and evaluate it in the light of the 
criteria. In the present study classifications had to be rather 
general, dividing lines were vague, many aspects had to be borne 
in mind at once, significant features of practice were hard to 
identify. 

For example, it was impossible for the observer to judge with 
absolute fairness or to record the more significant features. Any 
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one lesson or assignment is a part of a series of events. A teacher 
may be giving a rare problem or appreciation lesson when a drill 
lesson would be better. The teacher may allow pupils to determine 
the next lesson when more guidance on her part would be wise. 
She may contribute too much to the lesson. The pupils may be 
seeing the local bearing of the lesson at the expense of its larger 
significance. Such a body of data presents a general picture, 
stimulating and helpful to the supervisor, but it is at best a crude 
picture. The more subtle and significant the elements, the more 
imperfectly are they presented. Moreover, the data, even so far as 
they are accurate, are true only for the territory as a whole. 

The results of the study have no measured evidence of 
reliability. The data that came in from the several field workers 
varied but little in percentage of distribution over the various 
items under any one heading. The same general scheme was used 
in both the New York and the Texas surveys. Certain minor 
changes made it difficult to compare data very closely. A com- 
parison, however, shows a great similarity in the practices of the 
two states. 





CHAPTER VI 


REMEDIAL SUPERVISION BASED ON A DIAGNOSTIC 
SURVEY OF INSTRUCTION 


FrepericK S. BREED 


INTRODUCTION 


The first objective of a science of supervision is improvement of 
instruction. On this the judgments of experts show little variance. 
Moreover, since the purpose of instruction is the modification of 
pupil behavior, that is, learning, improvement of instruction must 
be measured in terms of the greater economy with which desired 
modifications are brought about. Why is a supervisor? The 
answer is, economy of learning through the improvement of 
instruction. 

The close relation that exists between supervision and instruc- 
tion is implied in the definition of supervision and therefore 
needs neither explanation nor apology, even if one of our most 
suggestive writers? on this subject does apologize for devoting 
160 pages, the heart of one of his hooks, to methods of instruc- 
tion. The logic of the author seems to be embarrassed by the 
backward state of cultivation in the professional group to which 
he addresses himself. “It may be felt,” he says, “that the treat- 
ment of teaching method given in chapters V to XI is out of place 
in a text in supervision. Strictly speaking, this criticism is justi- 
fiable.” Strictly speaking, how can one avoid such a treatment if 
one is ever going to get beyond the externals and professional 
trappings of supervision and into the vital internals? Instruc- 
tional methodology will surely constitute the foundational train- 
ing of supervisors for a long time to come. 

Indeed, we should go a step further and charge many treatises 
on supervision with stopping short of their ultimate goal, a 
criticism in which most authors would probably concur. These 


+Burton, W. H., Supervision and the Improvement of Teaching, p. viil. D. 
Appleton & Co., 1924. 
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treatises have too often the inadequacy of the earlier books on 
teaching methods: they furnish guidance in general principles 
only. One, of course, needs to know about the problem-solving 
method and the conversational method and the project method, 
the principle of apperception and the principle of interest, but 
these, after all, important as they are, give form without filling, 
provide the spirit without the letter of learning. One has only to 
study the reactions of teachers in service to these pedagogic 
generalities in contrast to their reactions to special methods in 
order to discern the modern need. What these teachers desire most 
to know is not the whole method of memorizing, but the method 
of memorizing whole lists of number combinations in arithmetic; 
not the general value of attention in drill, but the value of getting 
concentrated attention on the difficult parts of words in spelling. 
Already the old chapters on general methods of instruction, those 
chapters that used to constitute our chief stock in trade, the 
backbone, as it were, of teacher-training curricula, are paling in 
importance before the brilliant developments in the fields of the 
special subjects. The scientific movement in education is respon- 
sible. It has carried us out of the backyards of other sciences into 
the front yard of education. We have ceased attempting to solve 
our problems by the uncertain application of borrowed principles 
and are inductively deriving principles of our own. The Baconian 
method, after three hundred years, is finding at last direct 
application in education and is yielding astonishing results. 
Today the scientific literature on the problems of teaching read- 
ing, arithmetic, and spelling cannot be catalogued short of many 
hundreds of references. To these specific helps the modern 
progressive teacher is rightly looking for light; in this direction 
also must the supervisor of instruction turn his face for his next 
important advance. 


A Diaenostic Survey or INstRUCTION 


The time has arrived for a new type of school survey—a type 
that will be more directly and specifically helpful to classroom 
teachers. Most surveys of instruction begin with standard tests 
and end with columns of scores that show achievement in relation 
to norms. Schools are shown to be high or low in relation to 
accepted standards, but why they are high or why low is not 
usually explicitly revealed. In what practices are the classroom 
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teachers deficient? In what are they worthy of commendation? 
These questions are seldom answered. The reason for this is easily 
explained by observing the technique of the ordinary survey. The 
only contacts with classroom activities made by the staff are test- 
ing contacts. Objective data that portray the strong and the weak 
points in the activities of either teachers or pupils are not secured. 

A better type of survey, better because more adequate and 
definitely helpful, would be a survey of materials and methods 
of instruction. It would be preceded by the use of the best 
standardized tests, and would begin where the ordinary survey 
ends. Its purpose would be to lay a definite foundation for a 
corrective supervisory follow-up. In other words, it would be 
definitely diagnostic in character. It would identify the specific 
errors in classroom practice and indicate the procedures that 
should replace them. 

This type of survey would not be confined to schools found low 
in measurements. It would be just as appropriate for schools 
reaching or surpassing the test norms. It would be justified 
wherever a school system desires to make a concerted and 
scientific effort to improve. 

A survey of this type begins with two fundamental problems: 

1. What improvements can be suggested in the content of 
present courses of study? 

2. What improvements can be suggested in the methods of 
teaching these courses? 

The first question would naturally be subdivided and lead to 
inquiry in two directions: (1) What is being taught that should 
be omitted? (2) What is omitted that should be taught? The 
study of classroom methods would in turn embrace two major 
problems: (1) Are approved general methods of instruction em- 
ployed? (2) Are the schools up-to-date in the application of those 
special methods in the various subjects which educational 
investigations have shown to be most effective? 

For data with which to check the content and methods in 
present courses, the survey staff would use the reports of 
scientific investigations, the judgments of specialists, and the 
practices of schools of acknowledged standing. Of these criteria 
the first is by far the most important. Since hundreds of statistical 
and experimental studies are now available, it only remains for 
one acquainted with the results of these studies to familiarize 
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himself with the practices of a school and discover the errors of 
omission and commission that are being made. 

In order to secure knowledge of conditions in the classrooms, 
the writer has used the following types and sources of informa- 
tion: 

. Results of standardized tests. 

. Data from questionnaires. 

. Conferences with teachers and supervisors. 
. Analyses of courses of study. 

. Critiques of adopted texts. 

. Analyses of teacher and pupil activities. 

It is not our purpose to discuss each of these sources of informa- 
tion in turn. Most of them are quite familiar to school super- 
visors. The use of standard tests to determine the general level 
of achievement; the use of questionnaires, conferences with 
teachers, and analyses of courses and texts to find out about the 
teacher at work—these are commonly enough seen in practice or 
are described in available treatises. We shall therefore stop to 
consider only the last item mentioned above, and describe a 
simple method designed to get an objective record of classroom 
activities. It is simple, that is, in contrast to certain other 
methods that have been used or are being tried out, such as the 
stenographic and dictographic methods, and yet in the case of 
various school subjects it yields eminently satisfactory results. 
Few supervisors can afford the luxury of a stenographer or a 
dictograph to accompany them on their classroom visitations, 
but all can provide the meager equipment of pencil, paper, eyes 
that see, and ears that hear. 

In what remains to be written, attention will be confined to a 
limited portion of the program outlined above. We may abstract 
for the present from the selection and gradation of subject 
matter, and devote ourselves entirely to a consideration of 
instructional procedures. 

After careful measurements of the intelligence and achieve- 
ment of pupils had been made in a school system,? the writer, in 
order to get an objective record of teaching procedures, observed 
25 complete spelling recitations in rooms selected at random from 
grades 2 to 6, inclusive. The object of the observations was to 


oar WN 


2 The Racine School Survey, Volume II, pp. 228-239. Racine, Wisconsin: Board 
of Education, 1926. 
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secure a record of the specific activities of teachers and pupils. 
Two methods of securing such a record were obvious: (1) using . 
a check list representing a rather complete catalogue of activities 
performed in teaching this subject; (2) recording, without the 
use of a check list, the significant activities performed, in the 
order of their performance. To be most helpful the record should 
supply information regarding the nature, order, and duration of 
the activities performed. For the writer’s purpose, the first method 
did not prove as satisfactory as the second. To embrace the 
desired detail, a check list of more than 50 items was required, 
which, in spite of the classification of items under general head- 
ings, proved unwieldy. The time required to locate and check an 
item on the list corresponding to an activity observed was com- 
monly greater than would be required to make a memorandum 
of it. Again, teachers sometimes performed activities that were 
not represented in the check list. Moreover, after the list was 
checked one had a very unsatisfactory picture of the lesson. 
Checking provided frequency data, but told nothing of the order 
of performance. In spelling, data of greater practical value were 
gathered by recording activities in the order in which they 
occurred. A separate record sheet was used for each lesson. No 
attempt was made to time the activities. 

To get a composite picture of the teaching of spelling in this 
school system, the different activities found in the lesson records 
were later listed on separate cards, the frequency of each was 
noted, and the cards were classified under appropriate heads. 
This gives a result similar to that of the check list and permits 
one to see at a glance the teacher and the pupil activities that are 
most and least frequently performed. 

The reader may be interested in a general description of the 
teaching of spelling in this school system, based on the card 
classification of activities mentioned above. Activities that are 
unjustifiable or questionable, as judged by the results of scientific 
investigations, are italicized. Discussion of the scientific criteria 
in accordance with which these judgments were made will be 
taken up later in the chapter. 


A GENERAL DESCRIPTION OF SPELLING INSTRUCTION 
Pretest. The pretest method seems to be gaining in popularity, though 
it is not found in the majority of rooms. The common practice, when 
using the pretest, is to administer a column test on the words for the 
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approaching week. Ordinarily the teacher merely pronounces the words in 
giving the test. Occasionally the pupils pronounce after the teacher and 
before writing. 

The pretest papers are commonly marked by the teacher, not by the 
pupils. This is especially true in the earlier grades. Frequently, the mark- 
ing is done during the class period, in some instances as the pupils pass 
around the teacher’s desk, in others as the teacher passes among the 
pupils. 

The pretest is followed up in various ways. Pupils who make no errors 
may be excused from the week’s spelling work. From day to day pupils 
are excused from recitation in some grades as they satisfy the teacher 
regarding their mastery of the words misspelled. On the day following 
the pretest, the teacher may develop in class instruction the words missed 
the greatest number of times; on the day after that, words less frequently 
missed. One teacher was observed moving among the pupils after the 
pretest, requiring some individuals to spell for her orally, others to write 
a word a given number of times on the blackboard. She taught the pupils 
one at a time while all the rest waited for their turn. Finally, instances 
were observed, even in primary grades, where the follow-up was nothing 
more than watchful waiting, while the children studied, according to- 
their own devices, the words which they had missed. 

Teacher Activities Durine Cxiass Instruction. During class or group 
instruction, which is the prevailing method, the following teacher ac- 
tivities are most prominent; they are listed in the order of decreasing 
frequency: (1) pronouncing the word, (2) writing it on the board, (3) 
using it in a sentence, (4) focalizing attention on difficult or familiar 
parts, and (5) syllabifying it. 

Distinct pronunciation of the word is a common practice. 

The words of the lesson may be written on the board as they are 
developed; they may all be written in list form on the board before the 
recitation starts; or they may be presented in sentences written on the 
board before the recitation starts. The first is the most common practice; 
the last, the least common. 

Words are carefully pronounced and written on the board much more 
generally than they are used in sentences. 

In only six recitations did the teachers make definite attempts to 
focalize the attention of the pupils on difficult parts of words. In a few 
recitations the teacher was observed to call attention to parts of words 
with which the pupils were already familiar. 

Syllabification is only occasionally seen. The writer has notes on four 
‘ cases in the twenty-five recitations, In two of these the word was 
syllabified on the board, in the third case the pupils were asked to spell 
by syllables, and in the fourth case the teacher merely inquired about 
the number of syllables. 

Purit Activities Durina Cuass Instruction. The principal activities 
of the pupils during class instruction are: (1) observing a word as the 
teacher writes it or points to it on the board; (2) pronouncing and spelling 
orally—by individuals, rows in concert, room in concert; (3) looking at 
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the word in the book, pronouncing, and spelling orally; (4) giving 
sentence containing word; (5) writing words from board copy or spelling 
book by the group on practice paper, by individuals at the blackboard, 
by individuals or groups in the air; (6) studying during a limited free 
period; writing review words, giving attention to the words that are 
hardest, taking a last look at the words before taking the test, looking 
at the book and spelling orally; (7) recalling and spelling orally: all the 
words developed up to a given point, all the words of the day’s lesson 
after they have been developed, words that have been erased while pupils 
had heads on desk, words all letters of which have been erased except the 
initial letter, words represented by pupils called to the front of the 
room. 

Meruops or Testina. The daily spelling tests may be characterized as 
follows: (1) paper is in the form of neat uniform sheets or tablets; 
paper is in separate sheets or tablets of almost as many kinds as the 
number of pupils; (2) in some rooms the practice is uniform with regard 
to use of pen or pencil, in others a mixture of pens and pencils is in evi- 
dence ; (3) in approximately half of the rooms observed monitors are used 
for the distribution or collection of papers, or both; (4) in nearly every 
instance the words of the lesson are dictated in the form of a column 
test; (5) while some of the teachers merely pronounce the words in the 
test, most of them use each word in a sentence after pronouncing it; (6) 
teachers mark test papers: outside of class; during the class period, as 
pupils come to the desk; during class period, passing from pupil to pupil; 
(7) pupils mark test papers after exchanging with a neighbor: by the help 
of the teacher, who writes each word on the board; without such help; 
(8) spelling errors are corrected by having pupils copy misspelled words 
on the back of the preceding page in the spelling tablet; by having pupils 
come to the front of the room one at a time and spell such words orally. 


MISTAKES IN THE TEACHING OF SPELLING 


From the record of teaching activities made as above described, 
a summary of erroneous or questionable activities was prepared. 
This is probably the most valuable diagnostic material for the 
supervisor, the most important precipitate of the analysis. In fact 
it seems so much more important than the rest of the material 
that the question might be raised as to whether the observer 
should not confine himself to a record of erroneous steps. No 
doubt a limited record of this kind would contain most of the 
information desired, especially if the notes were full enough to 
give a setting for the activities characterized as unjustifiable. 


List or Erroneous ACTIVITIES 


1. Devoting a regular period of fifteen minutes to spelling, and, in 
addition, a study period of the same length. 
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2. Marking pretest® papers of individuals during school hours while 
the rest of the pupils in the room idly await their turn. 

3. Drilling pupils individually and privately on words misspelled in 
the pretest, while the rest of the class idly await their turn. 

4. Having the pupils spend whole periods after the pretest in study 
according to their own devices, while the teacher confines her activity 
to disciplinary rather than study supervision. 

5. Teaching from a list of words or a group of sentences placed on the 
blackboard before the recitation starts, rather than from words vividly 
written in the presence of the pupils. 

6. Neglecting to focalize the attention of the pupils on points of special 
difficulty in words. 

7. Neglecting to syllabify long and difficult words. 

8. Substituting other modes of practice for the most important kind, 
namely, practice in writing the words, 

9. Employing a considerable portion of the spelling period for general 
memory drill instead of scientific spelling drill. A case in point is that of 
the teacher who assigned the words of the lesson as personal names to as 
many pupils, called these word-named pupils to the front of the room, 
and then required members of the class to recall not only the spelling of 
the words but, prior to that, the very words themselves, 

10. Permitting the written work in spelling to be done on almost as 
many kinds of paper and tablets as the number of pupils in the room. 

11. Permitting the use of a random mixture of pens and pencils in the 
same room. 

12. Utilizing two periods and two classes for the teaching of spelling by 
the group method, in a room containing from thirty to thirty-five pupils 
in the same grade, when as good results can be obtained by teaching all 
of the pupils in the room in one class during one period. 


CRITERIA FOR EVALUATING ACTIVITIES 


In evaluating teaching activities in spelling, two sources of 
information have proved helpful: the results of investigations and 
the judgments of specialists. Naturally scientific investigations 
constitute the more reliable source, and these fortunately have 
been numerous enough to determine most of the steps which the 
teacher should employ. A capable graduate student who was 
assigned the task of listing the teaching activities for which there 
is scientific authority, submitted a report to the writer containing 
thirty-two items, and it is not at all certain that his list is com- 
plete. Such a list provides the best solutions available for the 
specific problems encountered in the teaching of spelling, but it 
presents no clear picture of a unit in the teaching of spelling. 


* By pretest is meant a test given on the words of an assignment before the 
words are studied. 
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For this one should have a knowledge of the relative importance 
and proper order of activities. In other words, both analysis and 
organization of the activities are necessary. 

Before attempting to select and organize the most vital teach- 
ing procedures, the writer made a tabulation of the activities 
recommended by six authors of spelling texts, all of whom have 
high rank as scientific workers. In this tabulation all the different 
activities advised by these authors were expressed in terms of 
pupil activity and the frequency of each was recorded. The 
number of different teaching activities recommended by these 
authorities was thirty-four. This number is several times the 
average number recommended by them, and indicates that they 
are far from agreement in regard to the particular procedures to 
be employed. Further analysis of the tabulation indicates, how- 
ever, that there is greater agreement than is indicated on the 
surface. The thirty-four activities were found to be classifiable 
into eight major kinds or types, the majority of which had each 
been proposed by three or more of the authors. These major 
activities, expressed, as earlier suggested, in terms of the mental 
processes required of the pupils, were as follows: (1) seeing the 
word, (2) hearing its pronunciation, (3) pronouncing it, (4) using 
it in a sentence, (5) visualizing it, (6) spelling it, (7) focalizing 
attention on difficult parts, and (8) writing it. The order of state- 
ment is not determined by the tabulation. 

Although there is considerable disagreement among these 
specialists in regard to the nature of the particular activities, 
their number and their order, the agreement on essentials is quite 
marked. The tabulation reveals what might be termed a con- 
sensus of opinion among competent workers in regard to the 
fundamental activities. 

Each of these eight steps has ample justification in the exten- 
sive literature on methods of teaching spelling. If space permitted, 
it would be possible to examine them cne at a time and cite 
particular investigations that support them.* On account of 
limitations of space, therefore, we shall pass directly to the 
problem of preparing a plan of study for the pupil. Needless to 
say, the supervisor should have a definite plan of study in mind 
if he desires to be constructi se as well as critical. 


*This evidence will appear shortly in a book by the writer entitled, How To 
Teach Spelling. 
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A DEFINITE PLAN oF INSTRUCTION © 


In the preparation of the following list of teaching directions, 
consideration was given both to the practice of specialists and 
to the results of research. No direction is included that lacks 
scientific support; none of the eight activities previously men- 
tioned has been omitted. A scientific critic of this plan might 
argue for a decrease in the number of steps, an increase in their 
number, a substitution of other steps for some included, a change 
of order, or several of these in combination—all of which means 
simply that at this point we have reached the limits of exact 
determination, so far as the present results of spelling research 
are concerned. 

The activities of the teacher and of the pupils in attacking a 
new spelling word may be organized as follows: 


ACTIVITIES OF THE TEACHER 
. Pronounce the word, by syllables if long. 
. Use it in a sentence. 
3. Write it on the blackboard and have the pupils pronounce it in concert. 


| el 


AcTivITIES OF THE PUPIL 
1. Look at the word and say it softly. 
Your teacher will often ask one of you to say it aloud. 
2. Look at the word and say it in a sentence. 
Your teacher will often ask one of you to say your sentence aloud. 
3. Look at the word and say the letters softly. 
Your teacher may have some of you do this aloud. 
4. Close your eyes and say the letters softly. 
Your teacher will often ask one of you to do this aloud. 
5. Write the word and say the letters softly as you write. 
Look at your book if you need to. 
Your teacher will pass among you and watch you as you do this. 
6. Draw a line under any part of the word that is hard for you. 
Your teacher may ask you to tell what part is hard. 
7. Cover the word on your paper with your hand. 
Now write the word without looking at your book. 
8. Look at your book to see if you got it right. 
Keep trying till you do. 


THE NEED FOR SUPERVISION 


It might be supposed that teachers would closely follow a 
method like that just described, if it were presented to them in 


‘The plan herein described has been incorporated in a course of study in 
spelling. See The Breed-Frenoh Speller, published by Lyons & Carnahan, 1927. 
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the adopted text. On the contrary, few facts are more impressive 
than the waywardness of practice—the omissions, transgressions, 
and substitutions that one discovers—in such an instance. The 
need for effective supervision becomes nowhere more apparent 
than in a check-up in a situation of this kind. During a survey ° 
of instruction in the Wilmette, Illinois, schools, where the spelling 
text supplied detailed teaching directions similar to those pre- 
sented above, extreme diversity of method was found in the 
classrooms. Some teachers ignored the directions, some used those 
that appealed to them and ignored the rest, some followed them 
conscientiously. In justice to these teachers it should be stated 
that teachers elsewhere are in general going through this same 
experience. The problem of training pupils in the accepted study 
procedures gives rise to difficulties. Where the pretest method is 
employed, the problem of study supervision seems especially 
acute. 

An investigation of study habits under the pretest method in 
Wilmette showed that the pupils were very inadequately trained. 
The writer carefully examined the study habits of pupils in the 
fourth, fifth, and sixth grades. High, medium, and low spelling 
abilities were represented in the group. The pupils were studied 
individually in a special room. Each was equipped with textbook, 
pencil, and paper and was requested to learn the spelling of four 
difficult words. Each was observed carefully while studying and 
questioned in detail after studying to find out just what he did 
to learn the words. The prevailing method among these children 
consisted of two steps: (1) spelling the word while looking at the 
book, (2) spelling the word while looking away from the book. 
Two-thirds of the pupils used these two steps and no more. The 
impressive characteristic of their study technique was its sim- 
plicity and meagerness. One cannot refrain from wondering to 
what extent a technique as simple as this could have been 
acquired without the intervention of a school teacher. 

Among the ten outstanding weaknesses of the spelling instruc- 
tion in this school system, ineffective training of pupils in methods 
of study was regarded as the greatest. This conclusion rests on 
the conviction that the central factor in spelling instruction is 
the proper direction of the pupils’ study activities. In the past 


* Breed, F. S., and others, A Study of Materials and Methods of Instruction 
in the Wilmette Public Schools. Wilmette, Illinois: Board of Education, 1927. 
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we have paid much attention to definitions of teaching in terms 
of teacher activity. We are now more and more coming to define 
the educative process in terms of the mental activities of the 
pupils. It is the business of the teacher to direct these activities 
so that an effective procedure will become habitual. The super- 
visor, through guidance of the teacher, has precisely the same 
objective. 

In the foregoing pages attention has been concentrated on 
those specific problems that seem most crucial in the teaching of 
spelling. With most other problems the supervisor should have 
less difficulty. Among these other problems would be the selection 
of a word list, determination of class size and time allotment, 
organization of a weekly test-study unit, pre- and post-testing, 
conduct of dictation and dictionary exercises, and the use of 
standard scales and tests. In connection with these problems the 
supervisory procedure would be the same as in the guidance of 
learning activities: check the facts of classroom practice with the 
results of investigations and the judgments of specialists. 

Finally, a word might be said about the use of a similar super- 
visory procedure in other subjects. This has been attempted by 
the writer in arithmetic and handwriting in one of the school 
systems referred to above.” No difficulty was experienced in 
discovering scores of instances where the practice of teachers was 
at variance with educational investigations and in suggesting 
more scientific procedures, thus providing the basis for a definite 
remedial program for the supervisory staff of the system. 

t Breed, op. cit., sec. 5, 1-11; sec. 6, 1-9. 





CHAPTER VII 


TEACHERS’ DIFFICULTIES AS A BASIS FOR 
SUPERVISION 


Dovuatas WAPLES 


The following discussion is organized to cover the six topics 
designated by the committee. The first topic, namely, “the need 
for the procedure and its value to the supervisor,” may be covered 
very briefly. That a procedure to determine teachers’ difficulties 
is valuable to the supervisor should be obvious. Assuming that 
the teacher knows what results are to be accomplished, the super- 
visor’s business is to help teachers to avoid as many difficulties 
as possible and to help them overcome the difficulties that can- 
not be avoided. Until the difficulties have been determined that 
are likely to confront the teacher, the supervisor cannot render 
efficient help in avoiding them by systematic planning. It is 
equally clear that when the teacher is involved in a difficulty, the 
supervisor’s help can be intelligent only to the extent that the 
nature of the difficulty is clearly defined. 


SuPERVISORY PROBLEMS RESPONSIVE TO DiFFICULTY ANALYSIS 


The procedures to be described have proved highly efficient as 
applied to any supervisory problem that involves the selection of 
methods appropriate to a given classroom situation. For the sake 
of logical clarity, such problems may be classified under one or 
more of six types. The types represent a sequence of problems 
that any adequate supervisory program should meet. A super- 
visory program that fails to cover any one of these problems is to 
that extent inadequate. The six typical problems of supervision 
involve somewhat different techniques, each of which will be 
briefly described and then illustrated. 

The six supervisory problems are as follows: 

1. To anticipate the teaching difficulties of beginning teachers 
or of experienced teachers undertaking a new teaching assign- 
ment. 
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2. To help individual teachers recognize the difficulties of 
which they are only vaguely conscious and to make such diffi- 
culties explicit in terms of typical classroom situations. 

3. To collect the difficulties which the teachers of a given 
school, department, or grade are able to define and to organize 
the difficulties so as to provide a program for systematic super- 
vision of the group of teachers concerned. 

4. To evaluate the difficulties with respect to such criteria as 
frequency, importance, and seriousness—for the group of teachers 
concerned. 

5. To analyze a given type difficulty into the specific diffi- 
culties it involves, in order that the specific difficulties may be 
more conveniently solved. 

6. To collect solutions for the difficulties from available sources 
and to organize the solutions for the teachers’ convenient use. 


DESCRIPTION AND ILLUSTRATION OF TECHNIQUES APPROPRIATE TO 
EacH Type or SUPERVISORY PROBLEM 


Problem 1. To anticipate teaching difficulties. An advantage in 
using the teacher’s difficulty as a basis for supervision lies in the 
fact that the person who confronts a difficulty is eager to over- 
come it. Hence a teaching difficulty, when defined, is not merely 
a situation in which the teacher needs help but is also a situation 
that challenges the teacher’s own efforts. In other words, a 
teaching difficulty is a situation which is defined in terms of the 
teacher who is not fully prepared to meet it. Hence a difficulty, as 
such, is a state of mind quite as much as it is an objective situa- 
tion to be met. This dual aspect of the teaching difficulty in large 
measure explains its peculiar significance for the supervisor. 

Yet the subjective character of a teaching difficulty is some- 
what troublesome when one undertakes to anticipate the diffi- 
culties of beginning teachers. One cannot safely predict the 
relative difficulty of teaching situations for a beginning teacher 
beyond a certain degree of probability. In defining situations 
that are likely to prove difficult for teachers of a given type, it is 
therefore desirable to think in terms of the objective situations 
themselves. On the basis of considerable experiment with different 
ways of defining teaching situations, the writer is inclined to state 
with some confidence that teaching situations are most ade- 
quately described in terms of teaching activities. Hence what 
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follows undertakes to show how the teaching difficulties of begin- 
ning teachers may be anticipated in terms of teaching activities. 

The steps that have proved satisfactory in anticipating the 
difficulties of beginning teachers of a given type are as follows: 

1. Prepare and classify a complete list of classroom teaching 
activities as performed by teachers of a given department or 
grade level. 

2. Submit the activities thus classified to not less than twenty- 
five representatives of each professional group that is qualified to 
render an expert judgment regarding the relative difficulty which 
teachers of the given grade level have in learning to perform each 
of the activities listed. The groups so chosen will naturally include 
téachers in service, supervisors, principals, professors of educa- 
tion, and others whose experience and training would enable 
them to evaluate the activities for the given type of teacher. 

3. Summarize the returns from each group separately and rank 
the activities by deciles with reference to the ratings obtained 
from each group separately. 

4. Estimate the probable difficulty that the given group of 
beginning teachers will have in learning to perform each of the 
activities by combining the decile ratings of the appropriate 
groups. 

Substantially this procedure was followed in a recent study? 
which undertook to prepare and evaluate a complete list of 
teachers’ activities as performed from the kindergarten through 
the twelve grades. The reader is referred to the report of the study 
for a full description of the technique. Table I is one of many 
pages of one summary table contained in the report. It shows the 
decile ratings of a few teaching activities with respect to the 
difficulty with which teachers learn to perform them. The figure 1 
means the highest decile and the figure 10 means the lowest. 
That is, the figure 1, following an activity and placed under the 
group from whom the ratings were obtained, means that this 
activity is among the fifty-six activities from a total of 559 ac- 
tivities that are considered most difficult for a given teacher to 
learn. The types of teachers to whom the ratings apply may be 
inferred from the descriptions of the groups of judges shown at 
the top of the table. 


1 Charters, W. W., and Waples, Douglas, The Commonwealth Teacher-Training 
Study, Chapter III. University of Chicago Press, 1929. 
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It is not to be suggested, of course, that the individual super- 
visor should himself undertake to prepare a complete list of 
activities and obtain ratings which, like these shown in the table, 
are statistically reliable. The fact that these necessary data can- 
not be assembled by the individual supervisor was responsible 
for an appropriation by the Commonwealth Fund of New York 
City whereby the data might be made available for supervisors 
in general. By means of the data contained in the report, it is 
comparatively easy for any supervisor to identify the teaching 
activities that are most difficult for teachers of a given type to 
learn. If, then, an activity which is difficult for the teacher to 
learn is regarded as equivalent to a teaching difficulty, we have 
a procedure whereby the difficulties of beginning teachers may be 
anticipated with a high degree of accuracy. 

Problem 2. To help teachers recognize the difficulties of which 
they are only vaguely conscious. It is a common experience among 
instructors of teacher-training courses that the school teachers 
whose professional background is the most limited are those who 
are least able to define their teaching difficulties. For this reason 
it is usually a greater task for the supervisor to make the teacher 
recognize a deficiency that implies a difficulty than it is for the 
supervisor himself to discover the deficiency. Two techniques have 
been developed whereby teachers may be helped to recognize such 
difficulties. The first involves the use of a self-rating scale; the 
second involves the use of exercises based upon typical problem- 
situations. Both techniques will be described. 

The self-rating scale referred to will be found to differ from 
other self-rating scales in that each one of a series of 69 ques- 
tions represents a typical difficulty as reported by high school 
teachers in service. Moreover, each of the questions regarding 
the teacher’s own classroom performance is to be answered with 
reference to individual pupils in a given class who are most 
difficult to teach. An original list of some 3500 difficulties re- 
ported by teachers in service was analyzed in various ways until 
the 69 type difficulties were defined.? Each type difficulty was 
then thrown into the form of a question that may be answered 
by Yes or No. In case a teacher is genuinely interested in locating 

2¥For a detailed description of this procedure see Waples, Douglas, Problems 
in Classroom Method, Appendix J. Macmillan, 1927. The volume as a whole is 


concerned with techniques for the definition and solution of difficulties in class- 
room teaching. 
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deficiencies that represent difficulties not yet overcome, the scale 
shown in a following paragraph is a highly useful device. The 
use of the scale involves two steps. The teacher must first select 


TABLE II 
APPLICATION OF THE CHECK List To a IX-B EncusH Cuass 
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* The numbers here shown refer to the questions as listed in the text (see 
pages 83-84). : 
(x Mpans “No”; 0 Means “Can’t Decipr”; BLANK Space Means “Yzs.’’) 





those pupils in a given class whose responses are less satisfactory 
than the responses of the pupils of median ability. The teacher 
must then reply “Yes,” “No,” or “Can’t decide” to each of the 69 
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questions that apply to each of the pupils selected. When the 
questions have been answered by the teacher himself with ref- 
erence to each pupil, the questions that are answered “No” for 
the largest number of pupils will be found to indicate the more 
serious deficiencies in the teaching of the particular class. Table 
II, here shown for illustration, contains the replies of one teacher 
to such of the 69 questions as were considered significant when 
applied to an entire class of sixteen pupils. 

“The sixty-nine questions are standardized for application to 
any high school class. The symbols in parentheses following each 
question refer to the type-difficulties of Part II,* where solutions 
for the given difficulty are proposed.” 


QUESTIONS 4 


1. Has your own command of the subject matter of this course been 
sufficient at all times to meet the needs of this pupil? (I.A) page 264. 

2. Does this pupil obtain a clear idea of new material from your pre- 
pared explanations at whatever times the new material is introduced? 
(I.B) page 266. 

3. Does this pupil relate the subject matter to his own life experiences 
closely enough to indicate that the subject matter is adapted to his 
needs? (I.C) page 270. 

4. Does this pupil usually proceed with the work assigned without re- 
quiring repetition of any part of the assignment? (I.D) page 277. 

5. Does this pupil recognize the coherence of topics which are presented 
at different times? (I.E) page 280. 

6. Does this pupil read collateral references on his own initiative and 
relate them to the work of the course? (I.F) page 285. 

7. Do your illustrative examples enable this pupil to understand prin- 
ciples more easily than when the principles are stated in abstract terms? 
(1.G) page 289. 

8. Does this pupil respond favorably to the brief talks and readings by 
which you supplement material contained in the textbook? (I.H) page 
292. 

9. Do the specific difficulties of this pupil indicate that the material 
which he most needs has been sufficiently emphasized in your teaching? 
(I.I) page 294. 

10. Does this pupil understand your incidental explanations clearly? 
(IJ) page 297. 

11. Does: this pupil form sincere appreciations of the subject matter 
presented? (I.K) page 300. 

12. Does this pupil’s response in the classroom indicate that you have 
planned his work to his best advantage? (II.A) page 309. 

* Of the book from which the quotation is made, namely, Problems of Classroom 


Method. 
*Only 25 of the 69 questions are shown for illustration. 
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13. Does this pupil respond to questioning by analyzing his own diffi- 
culties? (II.B) page 313. 

14. Do this pupil’s oral and written statements receive sufficiently 
helpful criticism? (II.C) page 317. 

15. Does this pupil criticize his own work and the work of other pupils 
freely? (II.D) page 320. 

16. Does this pupil keep to the point in oral and written discussion? 
(ILE) page 322. 

17. Does this pupil hold the class audience in making oral reports? 
(ILF) page 325. 

18. Does this pupil learn from oral exercises the points which the ex- 
ercises are intended to teach? (II.G) page 327. 

19. Does this pupil learn from written exercises how to apply a given 
principle? (II.H) page 332. 

20. Does this pupil use care in selecting the best words to express a 
given idea? (III) page 336. 

21. Does this pupil recognize the interrelation of different elements of 
the course? (II.J) page 338. 

22. Does this pupil receive the individual direction in study which 
enables him to overcome his own learning difficulties? (II.K) page 341. 

23. Does this pupil find your explanations adequate (i.e., neither too 
lengthy nor too brief)? (II.L) page 346. 

24. Does this pupil voluntarily organize his written work by means of 
outlines? (II.M) page 349. 

25. Does this pupil undertake drill work with a clear idea of the standard 
to be met and persevere until the standard has been reached? (II.N) 
page 351. 


While this procedure sometimes requires more honesty in mak- 
ing the judgments and more time in recording them than certain 
teachers possess, it has been found highly effective with teachers 
who are capable of systematic self-criticism.® 

For teachers whom it is difficult to persuade to apply the self- 
rating scale to their own performances, the use of the problem- 
exercise is recommended. As will be noted from the illustration 
to follow,® the exercise consists in a typical situation that arises 
in the teaching of a particular subject. Following the description 
of the situation are five possible ways of meeting it. The teacher 
is asked to consider each of the five ways and to decide which is 
best and which is worst. The teacher’s judgments may then be 
compared with the official scores in order to determine to what 
extent the teacher’s judgment is sound. When the teacher fails 
to select as the best way that one of the five procedures which 


*For fuller explanation see ibid., pp. 43-52. 
*From a volume containing sixty such exercises: Waples, Douglas, and others, 
Problem Ewercises for High-School Teachers. University of Chicago Press, 1928. 
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the evidence shows to be the best, the supervisor may discuss 
the situation from a strictly impersonal standpoint. Assuming 
that the problem exercises assigned to the teacher are those which 
correspond with the situations that the supervisor has found 
the teacher unable to meet, a thoroughgoing discussion of the 
teacher’s performance on the exercise is a highly useful way 
of helping her to recognize her difficulties. 

The following problem-exercise is typical and represents a 
situation that inevitably presents some difficulty to all teachers 
of English literature: 7 


ApapTinG Prescripep Mareriats To INpivipvAL Neeps 


A certain collection of poetry and prose selections is prescribed for a 
ninth-grade course. The teacher announces that the next week will be 
devoted to a careful study of The Lady of the Lake, which is one of the 
selections in the textbook. Three of the pupils state that they have already 
read the poem at home. In adapting the assignment to the needs of these 
pupils, the teacher might use one or more of the procedures listed below: 

1. By excusing the three pupils from class and allowing them to go to 
the library during that week to read other poems by Scott. 

2. By asking the three pupils to hand in a summary of the poem. If this 
assignment is well done, the teacher will excuse the pupils for the rest of 
the week. 

3. By suggesting that she herself has found something new every time 
she has reread the poem, and that familiarity will add to their enjoyment. 

4. By pointing out that it is only fair to the others to have everyone 
complete the same assignments, but that they can codperate by being 
prepared to answer questions asked by the other pupils. 

5. By saying their familiarity will allow them to make a real con- 
tribution—perhaps a dramatization of any part they like best. If good 
enough, it can be acted out informally. During class discussions they 
should make notes of points that will need careful exposition. 

Directions: 

(a) Write the number of the procedure you consider best 

(b) Write the number of the procedure you consider least satis- 
factory 

(c) State, if you can, a procedure which you think is more satisfactory 
than any listed above. 








The two devices that have been described for helping teachers 
to recognize their difficulties are highly useful to a general super- 
visor for collecting data that will give an objective picture of 
current teaching practice in his school. The self-rating scales, 
when filled out by each member of the staff, represent in terms 

™Waples and others, op. cit., p. 39. 
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of an index number the relative difficulty of the 69 type situa- 
tions as judged by each teacher with respect to his own teaching 
of one or more classes. Similarly the scores on the problem- 
exercises represent somewhat objectively the degree to which 
each teacher agrees with competent authorities in evaluating 
problem situations that are found to cause difficulty to most 
teachers of the given subject. 

Problem 3. To collect the difficulties recognized by the indi- 
vidual teachers of a given staff. A third technique is useful in 
collecting data for study in connection with the supervisory pro- 
gram. It is assumed that teachers are not conscious of some 
difficulties and that they are conscious of other difficulties. The 
technique to be described applies only to the latter. 

Essentially, the method of collecting such difficulties consists 
in having each teacher list as many difficulties as possible 
and describe them in sufficient detail to make each one clear. 
When each teacher has submitted some difficulties, they may be 
combined into a master list and returned to the teachers for 
additions. In this way it is possible for a supervisor to secure 
with very little effort the difficulties that are most generally 
recognized by the staff as a whole. In the large majority of cases 
the difficulties collected in this way are most useful for pre- 
liminary study by the supervisor. Such reports make it pos- 
sible for the supervisor to identify the difficulties that the 
staff is most concerned about and to select from these the 
difficulties confronting the largest number of teachers, then 
the difficulties confronting the next largest number of teachers, 
and so on. 

The following quotation indicates in greater detail the steps 
which a supervisor may take to collect the difficulties recognized 
by the members of a given staff.® 


The supervisor by whom the following procedure is used should omit 
whatever steps are not useful under the existing conditions. The procedure 
can often be simplified by adjusting it to the immediate needs of the 
teachers concerned. 

a. Step 1. Present the plan for criticism. When the staff is organized 
under department heads, refer the procedure herein outlined to the de- 
partment heads for discussion and criticism. When no department heads 
are appointed, call a staff meeting and have departments consisting of 
more than one teacher appoint a temporary chairman. In a staff of fewer 


* Waples, Douglas, Problems of Classroom Method, pp. 62-66. 
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than fifteen teachers, form discussion groups of not more than four 
or five teachers each, with a chairman for each group. 

b. Step 2. Present the program of study shown below as effectively as 
possible. Distribute a mimeographed outline of the plan, explain it briefly, 
and call for discussion. Then refer the niatter for action at a later meeting. 

c. Step 3. Adapt the following outline to the conditions of the particular 
school? 

Purpose of the study: To locate difficulties in the classwork of different 
departments and courses and to find satisfactory methods of removing the 
difficulties. 

Organization of the study: Duties of contributing group. 


CiassrooM TEACHERS 


1. To collect the difficulties met in teaching one or more courses. 

2. To prepare as many solutions as possible for each difficulty. 

3. To report the difficulties and solutions to the group at each regular 
meeting (preferably bi-weekly). 

4. To work with the other members of the departmental group at the 
general weekly meetings in the effort to find better solutions for the 
difficulties reported. 

5. To undertake such reading and classroom experiment as may help in 
selecting adequate solutions for the difficulties. 


Group CHAIRMEN 


1. To collect and edit the suggestions received from teachers for presen- 
tation to the group. This involves (a) following up such teachers as may 
not have submitted suggestions on time; (b) referring back to the teacher 
such difficulties or solutions as may not have been submitted in sufficient 
detail to be entirely clear; and (c) organizing the material for the con- 
ference in such a manner that essentials will be noted. 

2. To act as chairman of the (bi-weekly) group conferences. This in- 
volves (a) reading all difficulties submitted and determining by vote of 
the group which difficulties are considered most significant; (b) reading 
proposed solutions of selected difficulties and calling for criticism and 
additional solutions; and (c) reporting to the general conference on the 
major conclusions reached in the group conferences. 


PrincipaAL on GENERAL SUPERVISOR 

1. To visit such classes as he is invited to visit. 

2. To confer, by appointment, with such individual teachers as may wish 
to confer. 

3. To assist in the planning of methods whereby solutions may be 
reached. 

d. Step 4. Ask each teacher to submit at the next meeting a list of the 
most serious teaching difficulties encountered during the interval. Each 
difficulty should be stated in detail and illustrated by a concrete situation. 


* For a more detailed description of this plan see Waples, Douglas, ‘A Program 
for the High-School Teachers’ Institute.’’ School Review, 34: 199-211. 
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The description of the difficulty should be followed by a list of the best 
solutions for the difficulty that the teacher can propose. 

e. Step 6. Collect the difficulties submitted and combine them into one 
list for rating. Mimeograph the list and distribute it to the teachers for 
checking. The teachers should mark with the figure 3 the items considered 
most difficult. The items of no difficulty should be marked 1. The other 
items may be marked 2. By adding the numbers given to each item by 
each teacher, a sum is obtained for each item. The sums then indicate the 
relative difficulty of the items for all teachers. The same method may 
be used to determine the relative frequency of the items so that difficulties 
seldom met may be disregarded. When the items are listed in order of 
difficulty, those which a majority of the teachers consider to be most 
important may be selected for further study. 

f. Step 6. Present the selected difficulties to the conference in order that 
solutions may be worked out by each group of teachers independently 
and during the regular meeting. Departmental groups may meet elsewhere 
if they prefer. The solutions found acceptable to the group should be 
written down by the group chairman. 

g. Step 7. Collect and criticize the solutions with specific directions for 
their further study. When this is difficult for the principal to under- 
take, the solutions for problems common to all departments may be read 
to the staff as a whole and criticisms invited. The principal can frequently 
recommend ways of checking the solutions, or ways of arriving at more 
satisfactory solutions. It can safely be predicted that most of the solu- 
tions will be too general. If the principal does no more than urge that the 
details of each “solution” be so specific as to make their application 
entirely clear to him, he will accomplish much. The teachers’ solutions 
should be illustrated in terms of the given subject matter wherever pos- 
sible. Problems of class management should be solved in terms of the 
particular pupils concerned. 

h. Step 8. Direct the work of each departmental group upon one major 
difficulty for that department. Such work may be somewhat extensive. 
When a given problem calls for certain information concerning the needs 
of the given pupils, the collection of such data may well become a 
major project. Work upon the strictly departmental problems may run 
parallel with work upon the problems common to all departments as 
described in Step 7. 

i. Step 9. Whenever necessary for the morale of the staff as a whole, 
the departmental chairmen should report their findings to the entire 
staff for criticism. By selecting such reports in advance, the principal 
may stimulate the less active groups to accomplish more and better 
work.° 

The effect of the criticism and discussion should be a definite plan for 
study and classroom experiment by each department throughout the year. 
The size of the problems selected and the extent. of the study will naturally 
depend on the amount of time available. 


1°To this end it is, of course, essential that standard texts on the teaching 
of the special subjects and standard texts on general method be accessible to all 
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Problem 4. To evaluate the difficulties collected. Having col- 
lected the difficulties toward which the supervisor’s attention 
should be directed, the next problem consists in evaluating them 
to determine how much attention each one should receive. This 
problem is best considered in two aspects, namely, how to evalu- 
ate the difficulties met by a particular staff or group of teachers, 
and then, how to evaluate the difficulties met by teachers in 
general. It is clear that the difficulties met by a given staff tend 
to be more specific and will usually serve best to define the work 
of a building or departmental supervisor. An evaluation of diffi- 
culties met by all teachers of a given grade level, however, would 
be more useful in formulating a program for supervisors repre- 
senting the department of education of a state, county, or large 
city. 

The following exhibit indicates a simple method of evaluating 
the difficulties reported by the thirty-nine junior and senior high 
school teachers of a small city.” 


This technique calls for the evaluation of a composite list of class- 
room difficulties. Fifty-nine difficulties in all were collected from thirty- 
nine teachers representing nine departments of grades seven to twelve. 
The fifty-nine difficulties were first ranked for importance, then ranked 
again on the basis of frequency. Since the time for discussion was limited, 
the difficulties which were ranked below the median in each list were 
arbitrarily omitted from the general discussion. Some of the difficulties 
thus omitted were studied later by individual departments. Table III 
shows the ranking of the difficulties retained” 


The purpose of the table is to make clear to the teachers the 
fact that certain problems are common problems. If a similar 
table based on the rankings of any group of teachers is placed 
on the board and discussed, the teachers are more likely to be 
convinced that the problems are worth codperative effort. The 
following problems are those referred to by the numbers in the 
left columns of the table.** 


teachers. A fund of from fifteen to twenty-five dollars will purchase most of the 
books needed which cannot be borrowed or obtained without expense. 

41 Waples, Douglas, Problems of Classroom Method, pp. 66 ff. 

122 The difficulties which were ranked below the median for either frequency or 
importance are omitted from this table. 

4 The letters in parentheses refer to the departments by which the difficulties 
were reported: C = commercial, E = English, F = French, G = geography, H = 
history and social studies, L = Latin, M = mathematics, P = practical arts, S = 
natural science. 
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TABLE III 


Tue Ranks or Twenty-six DIFFICULTIES IN FREQUENCY AND IN Impor- 
TANCE AS DETERMINED BY THE HicH-ScHoou StaFF AS A WHOLE 
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2. How to motivate correct speech. (E) 

5. How to make a special topic report by an individual pupil of greater 
benefit to the entire class. (G) 

7. How to make the poor student recognize defects in his work. (H) 

12. How to get pupils to complete assignments. (E) (M) 

13. How to arouse the interest of pupils who expect to leave school at 
the age of sixteen. (G) (H) (M) 

15. How to encourage the slow pupil to participate in class discus- 
sion. (H) 

19. How to teach ideals, such as courtesy. (P) 

20. How to arouse lazy and indifferent pupils to an interest in their 
work. (P) 

21. How to arouse the pupil’s sense of individual responsibility. (G) 

22. How to teach pupils the value of concentration. (C) 

23. How to teach girls higher ideals and standards in home-making. (P) 

24. How to emphasize the need for accuracy. (P) 

27. How to deal with pupils who can memorize but who are unable to 
apply general principles to life-problems. (C) (G) (H) (L) (P) 

29. How to make pupils conscious of individual difficulties in learning 
the grammar of a foreign language. (F) 

30. How to develop the ability to pick out the main points for outline 
work. (H) 

32. How to counteract dependence upon the teacher for help and thought. 
(E) (F) (G) (H) (L) (M) 

33. How to get the pupil to think about what he is doing and to use the 
more efficient methods. (P) 
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34. How to find varied and interesting methods of presenting uniform 
types of work. (E) 

36. How to deal with pupils who are slow in taking dictation. (E) 

37. How to make socialized recitations open-minded discussions. (G) 

38. To what extent should the teacher direct socialized recitations? (E) 

39. How to deal with the over-enthusiastic class so that the pupil reciting 
may be given a chance. (H) 

40. How to counteract chorus answers. (H) 

42. How to keep the interest of the brighter pupils during repeated ex- 
planation for the slower pupils. (S) 

44. How to break up a teacher-pupil recitation and get the pupil to 
recite for the benefit of the class. (H) 

45. How to plan a successful check system for tools. (P) 


While the table does not show the order in which the difficulties 
should be treated by the supervisor, the order was easily deter- 
mined by the supervisor concerned. For example, the difficulty 
first selected was number 32, which is ranked first in importance 
and fourth in frequency in the list of fifty-nine difficulties re- 
ported. This difficulty reads, “How to counteract the pupil’s 
dependence upon the teacher for help and thought.” The problem 
considered next most important by the teachers, namely, diffi- 
culty number 22, occupies the lowest rank with respect to 
frequency. The supervisor decided to treat this incidentally be- 
cause the nature of the difficulty is not clearly defined, namely, 
“How to teach pupils the value of concentration.” Difficulty 
number 2, however, was selected for prompt attention since it is 
entirely specific and since it is ranked third in frequency and 
eighth in importance. It should be apparent that such data 
afford considerable help to the supervisor in selecting difficulties 
of general interest to the staff for discussion and study in con- 
nection with general staff meetings, departmental meetings, or 
interviews with individual teachers. 

The technique for evaluating the difficulties for all teachers 
of a given grade level is similar to the technique already proposed 
for anticipating the difficulties of beginning teachers. That is to 
say, the difficulties are represented by typical classroom activities 
and the activities are rated by properly qualified judges with 
respect to criteria upon which their judgments are found to be 
statistically reliable. 

Table IV shows the evaluations in terms of decile ratings 
by teachers of five different types with respect to four different 
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criteria, to which is added a composite score in which the ratings 
for the four criteria are combined." 

From these data, which are available in the report referred 
to, any supervisor may determine the relative importance of the 
type activities for the teachers of any of the five grade levels. 
When to the rating by the teachers themselves are added the 
ratings by other professional groups, such as supervisors, prin- 
cipals, and professors of education (as shown in the reference), 
it is apparent that the supervisors’ own judgment regarding the 
relative significance of the difficulties confronting the teachers 
supervised is much more likely to be in accord with the facts. 

Problem 5. To analyze a given type-difficulty into the specific 
difficulties involved. The techniques described for the preceding 
supervisory problems are useful in collecting data regarding the 
nature and relative significance of the teaching situations that 
the teacher cannot meet effectively without help. From the ex- 
amples shown, the reader will note, however, that many of the 
difficulties thus determined are extremely general—in most cases 
so general that they cannot be disposed of until they have been 
broken up into more specific difficulties. We then have need 
for a technique of reducing a general difficulty to its elements so 
that the elements may be disposed of one at a time. 

The following exhibit '* presents a method of making such an 
analysis of a typical difficulty, namely, “How to set up standards 
of achievement.” 


A table [see Table V] is shown below which contains material of two 
sorts. The six items to the left of the table represent sources from which 
difficulties may be obtained. The items in the upper right-hand corner of 
the table represent techniques or methods of finding the difficulties from 
each source. The sources and the techniques are shown in this way to 
emphasize the fact that certain techniques may be applied to many differ- 
ent sources; also that certain sources may be consulted by means of 
various techniques. The arabic numbers in the squares to the right of the 
sources and below the techniques designate particular techniques applied 
to particular sources. These numbers are used in later reference to the 
table. 

While the six techniques at the top of the table by no means include 

144 For the original table showing similar ratings for each of 913 type activities, 
see Summary Table A, Part II, Charters, W. W., and Waples, Douglas, The 
Commonwealth Teacher-Training Study. University of Chicago Press. 

146 Prepared by Warren R. Good, University High School, University of Michi- 


gan. The study from which the above is quoted appears in the unpublished Official 
Record of the Commonwealth Teacher-Training Study, Chapter VI. 
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TABLE V 
System or TECHNIQUES AND THEIR APPLICATION * 
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(b) textbooks ...... evunnete 3 
(c) solutions for teaching 
problems ........... 4 
II. Pupils’ (a) statements ............... 12 
(b) test results ............... 5 19 
(c) classroom behavior ....... 10 20 
III. Teachers’ (a) records .............00- 6 
(b) judgments ............. 13 | 17 
(c) classroom performances. 11 21 
IV. Supervisors’ (a) records.............. 7 
(b) judgments........... 14| 18 
V. Community members’ (a) records .... 8 
(b) judgments. . 15 
VI. Minor school officials’ (a) records..... 9 
(b) judgments. . 16 




















*The numbers indicate applications of techniques to sources which are con- 
sidered appropriate. The Arabic numbers facilitate references to the applications. 





all of the methods that may be used in analyzing difficulties, they un- 
doubtedly represent the techniques that are most frequently used and that 
are most readily applied by the supervisor. Since it is not intended that 
the supervisor will take time to conduct an intensive investigation to de- 
termine the difficulties, the six techniques here shown are simply methods 
whereby the sources may be used offhand to suggest specific difficulties 
involved in a general difficulty. It is true, however, that any supervisor 
who does undertake a systematic collection of difficulties can obtain a far 
larger number by applying to each type of actual source material the 
techniques appropriate to each source. 

Difficulties selected. The difficulties suggested by applying the tech- 
niques to the sources (in the order indicated by the arabic numbers on the 
table) are shown in the following paragraph. That is to say, the specific 
difficulties appearing in the first paragraph, under Technique Number 1, 
were obtained by independent analysis of the activity (“defining standards 
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of pupils’ achievements”). The activities appearing in the second para- 
graph, headed Technique Number 2, were obtained by considering the 
literature on the objectives of teaching with reference to the manner of 
defining standards of pupils’ achievements. The difficulties shown in the 
remaining paragraphs were similarly obtained by applying the techniques 
to the sources as indicated by the Arabic number designating the para- 
graph. In each paragraph, the difficulties shown are merely illustrative. 

Technique No. 1. Independent analysis of activity in terms of difficulties 
anticipated. How to select desired outcomes in pupils’ work; how to make 
standards flexible enough to obtain best efforts of each pupil without 
making excessive demands of any; how to determine character of work 
pupils are able to do; how to codrdinate tentative standards with those of 
other teachers; how to incorporate formal requirements of department or 
school accrediting agencies in tentative standards; how to measure knowl- 
edge, skill, ability so as to know when achievement is adequate; how to 
adjust standards so that pupils’ achievements are evaluated in terms of 
both individual abilities and objective standards; how to keep standards 
high enough to reduce the “getting-by” attitude without making excessive 
demands upon certain pupils; how to choose pupils’ traits (such as 
neatness, accuracy, promptness) to be credited in marking; how to de- 
termine the credit value to be attached to each of the elements upon 
which marks are based; how to set standards within the abilities of the 
majority of the class. 

Technique No. 2. Analysis of activity in terms of literature on objec- 
tives: How to formulate standards which are consistent with or which 
contribute definitely to the attainment of recognized objectives of educa- 
tion; how to formulate standards which contribute definitely to the at- 
tainment of the objectives of special subjects and courses, e.g., stenog- 
raphy, salesmanship, shop mathematics, public speaking; how to formulate 
standards which minister properly to the objectives of any particular 
subject. 

Technique No. 3. Analysis of activity in terms of data from textbooks: 
How to select from textbooks essential outcomes of course as indicated by 
the authors’ organization and emphasis of material; how to modify stand- 
ards to compensate for lack of reading materials, e.g., when lack of 
facilities necessitates special assignments with meager library of literature 
for a given course. 

Technique No. 4. Analysis of activity in terms of data from books on 
methods of teaching: How to determine extent to which certain types of 
material need to be emphasized; how to determine proper requirements 
in prescribed subject matter for pupils who must leave school early to 
earn money. 

Technique No. 5. Analysis of activity in terms of pupils’ test results: 
How to determine pupils’ present attainments as indicated by test re- 
sults; how to determine practicability of standards as indicated by test 
results; how to diagnose pupils’ needs and difficulties as indicated by 
analysis of test papers and responses. 

Technique No. 6. Analysis of activity in terms of teachers’ records: 
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How to determine prevailing standards as indicated by teachers’ course 
outlines and records. 

Technique No. 7. Analysis of activity in terms of supervisors’ records: 
How to organize criticisms and suggestions in supervisors’ reports so that 
they may be the means of improving tentative standards. 

Technique No. 8. Analysis of activity in terms of written or printed 
communications from community members: How to organize and utilize 
suggestions and criticisms found in letters from parents and other com- 
munity members (e.g., with regard to specific needs of commercial pupils). 

Technique No. 9. Analysis of activity in terms of records of minor 
school officials: How to utilize reports of minor school officials (e.g., of 
truancy or of attendance officers) with regard to needs, attitudes, home 
environment of individual pupils that affect the standards set. 

Technique No. 10. Observation of pupils’ classroom behavior: How to 
judge appropriateness of tentative standards in terms of pupils’ attitudes 
and interests as revealed in the classroom. 

Technique No. 11. Observation of teachers’ classroom performance: How 
to judge the practicability of standards in terms of teachers’ ability to 
attain them as revealed by classroom teaching. 

Technique No. 12. Personal interviews with pupils: How to formulate 
standards which will at the same time meet necessary requirements and 
capitalize pupils’ interests and desires; how to collect through interviews 
the pupils’ criticisms of existing standards and their statements as to 
desirable changes. 

Technique No. 13. Personal interviews with teachers: How to collect and 
organize teachers’ judgments as to what standards should be. 

Technique No. 14. Personal interviews with supervisors: How to obtain 
judgments and help from supervisors in setting up standards. 

Technique No. 15. Personal interviews with community members: How 
to adjust standards to needs of pupils as indicated by community members 
(e.g., in preparing pupils for specific positions or colleges). 

Technique No. 16. Personal interviews with minor school officials: How 
to utilize judgments of minor school officials (e.g., of school mechanics 
with regard to phases of shopwork, of attendance officers with regard 
to home conditions affecting certain pupils). 

Technique No. 17. Correspondence with teachers: How to make stand- 
ards consistent with prevailing standards in an administrative unit (e.g., 
the state) as indicated by correspondence or check list returns from teach- 
ers in other systems. 

Technique No. 18. Correspondence with supervisors: How to obtain con- 
structive criticisms of existing standards from supervisors of other school 
systems. 

Technique No. 19. Testing and experimentation with pupils’ test re- 
sults: How to evaluate different standards in terms of experimental test 
results of typical classes. . 

Technique No. 20. Testing and experimentation with pupils’ classroom 
behavior: How to evaluate different standards in terms of resulting class- 
room attitudes and behavior. 
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Technique No. 21. Testing and experimentation with teachers’ classroom 
performance: How to determine practicability of various standards as 
indicated by degree of teachers’ success in meeting each of the standards. 

Classification. The foregoing difficulties were classified into groups of a 
somewhat logical character. The purpose of such a classification is to 
simplify an orderly treatment of the problems and to facilitate the defini- 
tion and application of whatever principles the supervisor wishes to stress 
in relation to the difficulties of each group. 

It is probably not necessary here to repeat the specific diffi- 
culties of the foregoing list. In order to illustrate the classifica- 
tion it may be sufficient to name the headings under which the 
specific difficulties were classified. The four headings are as 
follows: 

1. Determining the extent to which existing standards are met. 

2. Defining desired standards. 

3. Adapting revised standards to existing conditions. 

4. Testing and evaluating standards as revised. 

This method of analyzing the difficulties of teachers may im- 
press the reader as needlessly detailed. For most supervisory 
purposes the illustration undoubtedly carries the analysis beyond 
the needs of the practical situation. However, the depth to which 
any teaching difficulty is analyzed is a matter that must be 
determined by the individual supervisor with reference to the 
needs of the teachers concerned. Generally speaking, the un- 
trained teacher is not able to benefit by the solution of specific 
difficulties unless the specific difficulties can be clearly recog- 
nized as factors in actual classroom situations. It is at all times 
essential that this connection be made explicit. Consequently in 
breaking up a general classroom difficulty in order to show the 
teacher how to overcome it, the wise supervisor will stimulate 
the teacher to make his own analysis—thereby avoiding the risk 
of confusing the teacher by an analysis that is needlessly detailed. 

Problem 6. To collect solutions for the difficulties. The sub- 
stance of this article, as contained in the preceding pages, has 
been concerned with the collection, evaluation, and analysis of 
teaching difficulties. The reason why most emphasis is given to 
these techniques is, of course, simply that upon the selection of 
the difficulties depends the value of the supervisor’s efforts to 
remove them. Unless extreme care is exercised in collecting data 
that indicate the difficulties which teachers most need to over- 
come, the supervisor’s time may be wasted in prescribing for 
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difficulties that are irrelevant to the primary objectives of 
teaching. 

Yet in spite of the predominating emphasis of techniques for 
the definition of significant difficulties, it is also clear that the 
definition of difficulties is merely preliminary to what is after all 
the supervisor’s main work, namely, the stimulation of teachers 
to remove the difficulties. Solutions for teaching difficulties may 
be arrived at in many different ways. They may be reached by 
any one of the techniques that the individual teacher may em- 
ploy in solving a teaching problem. Among these the more obvious 
are conducting interviews with pupils, selecting appropriate 
methods from professional literature, corresponding with spe- 
cialists in the teaching of the subject, and classroom experiment 
with various methods that are obtained from the sources 
mentioned or that are developed by the teacher’s own inge- 
nuity. 

For the purposes of the present discussion, the various methods 
of solving a difficulty may be reduced to two as regarded from 
the standpoint of a supervisor; the extent of the teachers’ ex- 
perience and professional background will usually decide which 
of the two methods is preferable. After the difficulties have been 
properly defined, evaluated, and analyzed, the first method con- 
sists in directing teachers to sources from which they can select 
ready-made solutions independently. The second method con- 
sists in providing a variety of solutions and directing such experi- 
ment by the teacher as will best determine which method is most 
appropriate and why. 

To describe one method whereby teachers may be stimulated 
to select their own solutions, a list of steps is presented. The 
steps outline a somewhat intensive study ** that was undertaken 
to collect from the practice of superior teachers all methods that 
might be used in teaching a single unit in a course in junior 
high-school mathematics. On this account the technique is more 
detailed than the typical teacher should be expected to apply. 
It should be easy for a supervisor, however, to indicate such of 
the steps as may be omitted without loss. Full description and 
illustration of each step may be found in the study referred to. 
Taken as they stand the steps should define clearly enough a 


1° Waples, Douglas, and Stone, Charles A., Teaching by Unite. University of 
Chicago. 
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technique that has been found entirely reliable in obtaining 
solutions from all available sources. 


The following technique is recommended for the collection of effective 
methods for teaching a unit in any subject capable of analysis into 
specific learning elements or operations: 

1. Select a single unit for investigation which has demonstrable social 
value. 

2. Record in detail the classroom activities of pupils and teachers dur- 
ing the time devoted to instruction in the given unit in the given school 
or schools. 

3. Classify the activities thus recorded and regard the major head- 
ings as tentative objectives or desired outcomes in the teaching of the 
unit. 

4. Refer the classified list of activities to representative specialists in 
the given field and ask for judgments regarding the completeness and 
adequacy of the headings as objectives. Revise the objectives in accordance 
with the returns. 

5. Apply tests, designed to cover the more significant objectives, to the 
pupils of the classes concerned. Record and tabulate the frequency of 
the errors made on the tests. 

6. Collect from professional literature and from expert teachers of the 
subject the most efficient methods of performing the operations in which 
the errors occur. Then classify the methods by type. 

7. Devise tests applicable to each type of method separately. Give the 
tests and define difficulties in terms of the type-methods that pupils are 
found unable to apply. Determine the relative seriousness of the difficulties 
by the number of pupils unable to apply each method. 

8. From professional literature and from specialists in the teaching of the 
subject collect teaching methods useful in removing the difficulties of 
each type and apply the methods to the pupils confronting each type of 
difficulty. Test again to determine what difficulties persist. 

9. Identify persons in occupations unrelated to school teaching who 
have daily occasion to solve the persistent difficulties. Interview such 
persons to obtain new methods of overcoming the learning difficulties. 

10. Continue to experiment with the teaching methods obtained from all 
sources until methods are found which remove the difficulties presented by 
the given unit as taught by the given staff in the given school. 


The second procedure in solving the teachers’ difficulties is 
entirely conventional. It consists in presenting several appro- 
priate methods of teaching a given unit of subjéct matter from 
which the teacher may select those that are found to produce 
the best results. For example, at least nine distinct methods have 
been developed for introducing the principle of positive and 
negative numbers to a class in elementary algebra. The procedure 
to be followed by the teacher in selecting the most useful method 
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might well consist in using each of the more promising methods 
with a different class when the given unit is introduced. If each 
presentation is confined to one period, and if the classes are 
roughly equivalent in ability, the test at the close of the period 
will afford useful evidence regarding the method which the given 
teacher is best able to use. 


LIMITATIONS OF THE TECHNIQUE DESCRIBED 


Various conditions combine to place the burden of proof upon 
difficulty analysis as a supervisory technique. Most of these 
conditions are entirely artificial and constitute no objection to 
the technique beyond the fact of its novelty and the labor of 
collecting the necessary data. Several of the conditions, however, 
reveal attitudes of public school supervisors which contain some 
truth and which must be seriously considered. A few of the more 
plausible objections may be enumerated as follows: 

1. One of the supervisors’ tasks is to acquaint teachers as 
directly as possible with the duties each has to perform. Such 
duties are more clearly explained as duties than as difficulties 
for which solutions need to be collected. 

2. Another of the supervisor’s tasks is to explain the prin- 
ciples that teachers should observe in performing their classroom 
activities. Such principles also are best presented as principles, 
thus economizing the time that would be required to define teach- 
ing difficulties, to collect methods of solving the difficulties, and 
only then to define the principles that serve to explain why the 
methods are effective. 

3. The difficulties met by inexperienced teachers in their first 
few weeks in a classroom are usually highly superficial and 
involve matters of school routine such as filling out the proper 
blanks, routing pupils, and the like. Hence the supervisor’s 
attention to such difficulties will preclude attention to the more 
significant duties of presenting subject matter clearly, establish- 
ing cordial relations with pupils, and others of even greater 
significance to the teacher’s professional growth. 

4. The difficulty of a given classroom situation is largely sub- 
jective. A particular situation may be difficult for one teacher 
and entirely simple for another teacher. Furthermore, a situation 
which presents a serious difficulty to one teacher at one time may 
be readily met by the same teacher at another time. Hence for 
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any given teacher a list of difficulties requiring supervisory 
assistance is too temporary to constitute a reliable basis for 
supervision. 

5. Since the relative importance and difficulty of any teaching 
situation depend upon the abilities, interests, and objectives of 
the teachers concerned, the selection of such type situations as a 
basis for supervision must be made with reference to the indi- 
vidual teachers concerned. This necessarily prevents the formula- 
tion of a supervisory program that can be applied to all teachers 
of a given school, department, or grade. 

6. Supervision conducted on the basis of classroom difficulties 
is less economical of time. A classroom difficulty usually arises 
from the fact that the teacher must apply two or more principles 
in combination to a group of related teaching activities in order 
to find methods of meeting the total teaching situation. That 
is, any given difficulty may involve various teaching activities 
and various theoretical principles. Hence the teacher must first 
identify the elements and then organize them, in order to reach 
a satisfactory procedure. This method of study makes for much 
repetition, since the same activities and the same principles are 
likely to arise in connection with many different classroom diffi- 
culties. It is best for the supervisor to teach the activities and 
principles as such, by presenting them in some logical organiza- 
tion. The difficulties are not logically related. 

7. Finally, it may be objected that supervision on the basis 
of classroom difficulties cannot be organized psychologically 
except after careful diagnosis of the given staff of teachers. The 
fact that a majority of teachers have difficulty in meeting a given 
situation does not necessarily mean that the individual teacher 
will feel the situation to be problematic. To stimulate the 
teacher’s energies toward self-help it is necessary that the teacher 
should feel the situation to be important at the time the super- 
visor’s suggestions are made. This condition exists only when 
the individual teacher has sufficient background to anticipate 
his individual need for the supervisor’s suggestions at the time 
the suggestions are given. 


CoMMENT REGARDING THE LIMITATIONS 


The first objection may be granted. Whenever the activities of 
the given teacher are clearly inefficient, the supervisor’s plain 
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duty is to prescribe efficient activities and to teach the teacher 
to perform them. In addition the supervisor should take 
pains to secure the teacher’s good will and to explain why 
the procedure recommended is superior to the former pro- 
cedure. 

The second objection is valid. A teacher who uses ineffective 
methods of drill through ignorance of the principle of distributed 
practice should have the principle explained by the supervisor 
in such a way that the superiority of distributed practice over 
concentrated practice is made entirely clear. There is here no 
reason for emphasizing a difficulty beyond the point of showing 
that one method produces better results than the other with no 
more effort on the teacher’s part. 

The third objection is easy to evaluate when applied to the 
concrete case. There can, of course, be no mechanical procedure 
which should offset the supervisor’s conviction that certain diffi- 
culties reported by inexperienced teachers are trivial. The 
technique proposed for the definition of beginning teachers’ diffi- 
culties contains a satisfactory answer to the objection. Only a 
literal adherence to a set formula would prevent a supervisor 
from dividing his efforts between situations highly important to 
the teacher at the time (such as matters of routine) and situa- 
tions of greater significance (such as how to present subject 
matter effectively to a new class of pupils). 

The fourth objection lies in the belief that a list of actual 
difficulties confronting a particular teacher at any one time has 
only temporary value. The same objection could be raised against 
a list of any other items deserving the supervisor’s attention. 
The technique proposed for the evaluation of teaching difficulties 
should meet the objection fairly, particularly the technique 
recommended for the evaluation of difficulties in terms of type- 
activities performed by teachers of a given grade level. 

To what extent the fifth objection should preclude the use of 
the difficulties as here recommended will depend upon the ability 
of the individual supervisor. It is assumed that the value of 
supervision and hence of any supervisory program depends upon 
its helpfulness to the individual teacher. On this assumption 
it may be argued that the lack of standardization caused by 
the individual differences of teachers is merely the price to be 
paid for effective supervision. 
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Regarding the sixth objection, it is true that efficient methods 
of teaching can be acquired by the teacher in less time if a super- 
visor presents the methods as activities to be performed. How- 
ever, it is usually as important for teachers to learn how to 
evaluate classroom problems and how to solve them independ- 
ently as it is to bring about the teacher’s adoption of certain 
specific methods. Here again the objectives of supervision are 
involved. The time required to train teachers to overcome their 
difficulties may be justified if one objective of supervision is to 
help teachers to heip themselves. 

The seventh objection involves the question as to whether the 
supervisor should try to motivate the suggestions offered to 
individual teachers. If a teacher does not feel a situation to be 
difficult at the time when the supervisor finds the teacher failing 
to meet the situation, the supervisor should adopt any device 
that will increase the teacher’s willingness to improve. In the 
writer’s experience it has usually been possible to start from a 
difficulty about which the teacher is genuinely concerned and 
then to relate the teacher’s interest to the situation which he is 
failing to meet. 


EXISTING Data ON RELIABILITY OF THE TECHNIQUES 
DESCRIBED 


This concluding section states very briefly what data exist re- 
garding the reliability of the six procedures proposed for the 
treatment of the six supervisory problems. Where the nature of 
the data cannot be made clear in a short paragraph, the reader 
is referred to original sources where the data are presented at 
length. 

1. The technique proposed for anticipating the difficulties of 
beginning teachers is statistically reliable. Evidence to support 
this statement may be found in Chapter I, Section 10, The Com- 
monwealth Teacher-Training Study. 

2. There are no objective data known to the writer that may 
be used to indicate the reliability of the technique described for 
making teachers conscious of actual difficulties of which they 
are only vaguely aware. The extent to which the self-rating scale 
and the problem exercises are reliable means of accomplishing 
this purpose must depend on the supervisor’s own judgment after 
the techniques have been applied. However, an experimental 
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check has revealed no type-difficulties met by beginning teachers 
that are not covered by the self-rating scale.?’ 

3. That the technique for collecting the significant difficulties 
of a given staff of teachers is highly reliable may be inferred 
from the fact that the same procedure applied to the same staff 
at different times shows few changes in the list of difficulties 
reported. The proportion of difficulties added and omitted in 
subsequent collections from the same staff is less significant here 
than to suggest that individual supervisors collect difficulties 
from their own staffs in the manner described in connection with 
Problem 3. A count of the changes occurring in the successive 
lists will serve to check the reliability of the procedure for tne 
given schools and will yield highly useful data as well. 

4. The reliability of evaluations for a given list of difficulties 
as made by the individual teachers of a given school has not 
been determined statistically. Such evidence as the writer has 
collected would indicate that such evaluations are not reliable 
in terms of accepted statistical standards, but this may be ex- 
pected from the fact that any difficulty is either met or evaded 
in a certain proportion of time by the individual teacher. Hence 
it is not to be expected that any small group of teachers will 
rate a list of difficulties consistently if the ratings are made at 
monthly intervals or longer. It is probably an argument in favor 
of the use of the difficulty as a basis for supervision that it is so 
sensitive to changes in the nature of the classwork and in the 
professional attitudes of young teachers. 

The technique recommended for the evaluation of situations 
for teachers of a certain grade level in general is highly reliable 
as tested by statistical evidence. For data in support of this 
statement the reader is referred again to Chapter I, Section 10, 
The Commonwealth Teacher-Training Study. 

5. The technique recommended for the analysis of type-diffi- 
culties is reliable to the extent that careful application of this 
technique by one investigator is found to identify all elements 
of the difficulty that are found by other investigators using the 
same or other techniques. For the reasons mentioned it is easy 
to carry the analysis of specific difficulties too far. Hence an 


17 When used as a check-list, the reliability of the list of activities contained 
in The Commonwealth Teacher-Training Study is greater than any existing list 
of difficulties, since the list of activities is known to be sufficiently complete for 
the purpose. See the report of the Study for supporting data. 
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experimental check on the completeness to which any given 
difficulty might be analyzed would be somewhat absurd. 

6. The reliability of the technique described for the solution 
of teaching difficulties naturally depends upon the value of the 
solutions reached. Since the value of solutions for any teaching 
difficulty depends among other factors upon the teacher’s objec- 
tives, the abilities of the class, and the teacher’s technical skill, 
there are no objective data that can be used to check the relia- 
bility of the method of obtaining the solutions. However, if one 
assumes that the solutions obtained are all useful under certain 
conditions, the procedure may be tested by the completeness with 
which available solutions are collected. Judged by this criterion, 
the technique is reliable in so far as it serves to secure solutions 
not only from all professional sources but sien sources beyond 
the teaching profession as well.'® 

In conclusion the writer wishes to express his regret that the 
supporting references contained in the footnotes are almost all 
confined to his own publications. This unfortunate fact is due 
in part to a suggestion of the editorial committee and in part 
to the scarcity of data in the literature that may be used to 
validate the particular techniques herein described. 


18 See Waples, D., and Stone, C. A., The Teaching Unit: A Type Study (Apple- 
ton, 1929), Chapter VI, for discussion of such sources and evidence regarding the 
completeness with which solutions are obtained for the difficulties met in teach- 
ing a given unit of subject matter. 








CHAPTER VIII 
CLASSROOM DIFFICULTIES OF STUDENT TEACHERS 


Ernest M. Hanson 


Earlier efforts to analyze and evaluate classroom activities 
have varied considerably jn method, in procedure, and in the 
nature of the data gathered. Many investigators have studied 
supervisory problems to determine what is actually being done 
on the job, without regard to efficiency or difficulty. The investi- 
gation here reported concerns the teaching activities of novices 
from the standpoint of the difficulties, actual and relative, which 
they present. 

All student teachers at the University of Minnesota receive 
training in methods of classroom procedure before doing any 
practice teaching. A knowledge of the difficulties anticipated by 
supervisors will help to forestall classroom weaknesses. A cata- 
logue of the difficulties commonly experienced by practice 
teachers will serve as a guide for instructors of special methods 
courses. Upon the basis of such a list they may modify their 
courses so that emphasis is given to methods fruitful in overcom- 
ing the more important deficiencies. 

This investigation of student teaching was made in the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota High School and in the public schools of 
Minneapolis. The purposes of the investigation were: 

1. To suggest a technique for determining the general class- 
room difficulties of student teachers. 

2. To discover the general classroom activities that are pre- 
senting difficulty to student teachers and the relative degree of 
difficulty of these activities. 

3. To determine whether the student teachers are conscious of 
their difficulties. 

4. To discover whether the student teachers’ problems in the 
Minneapolis public schools are similar to the classroom problems 
of student teachers in the University High School. 

An approach to the study was made by compiling a check list 
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of activities. An array of all activities of classroom procedure 
would be unwieldy, so a compilation was made of those that were 
supposedly presenting difficulty. An unpublished report of a ques- 
tionnaire study of classroom activities presenting difficulty to 
ex-practice teachers during their first year of teaching after 
graduating from the University of Minnesota constituted one 
source from which activities were selected. The others were 
added by critic teachers, including the writer, who made careful 
observation of practice teaching difficulties for a number of 
weeks. 

The list was presented in person by the writer to a number of 
practice and critic teachers for criticisms. They were asked to 
interpret the recorded activities in an attempt to avoid am- 
biguity. A further check was made by having a number of 
mimeographed lists tried out in the classroom. After several 
revisions the check list was put into final form. 

Two types of blanks were constructed, one to be used by the 
practice teachers and the other to be used by the critic teachers. 
The forms were similar, differing only in the preliminary direc- 
tions and in the fact that a group of supervisory activities was 
added to the check list for practice teachers but was not included 
in the critic teachers’ list. 

The writer presented the blanks in person to the critic teachers 
and discussed with them the activities on the lists and the method 
of collecting the data. The critic teachers were also given the 
practice teacher blanks and were asked to present and discuss 
them with the practice teachers. 

During certain designated periods when the student teachers 
were at work, lesson presentations were to be carefully scru- 
tinized and the difficulties encountered by the student teachers 
recorded on the check lists by the critic teachers; there was to 
be, also, a self-rating by each of the practice teachers for the 
same lessons. The purpose of the latter rating was to discover 
whether the practice teachers were conscious of their own diffi- 
culties. 

The teachers were instructed to record their lesson analyses 
by placing three checks after each activity which gave serious 
difficulty and demanded close attention; one check after those 
that were minor, but sufficiently important to require a conscious 
effort to overcome; two checks after those activities which were 
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less than serious in nature but more than minor; and a zero 
after those activities which presented no difficulty. 

Data from one hundred and seventy-six check lists were tabu- 
lated, eighty-eight from critic teachers and the same number 
from practice teachers. Forty-four of these were from each of the 
following teacher-groups: (1) critic teachers in the University 
High School, (2) critic teachers in the Minneapolis public 
schools, (3) practice teachers in the University High School, and 
(4) practice teachers in the Minneapolis public schools. 

More data were available from the University High School 
but, for purposes of strict comparison, the amounts used were 
held identical. 

Lesson presentations in academic subjects only were studied. 
All industrial, commercial, academic-subject-laboratory work 
was excluded and also work conducted on the “contract 
plan.” 

The data were summarized by recording a figure 3 on the work 
sheet for each activity receiving three checks on the check list; 
2 for each activity receiving two checks; 1 for each activity re- 
ceiving one check; and 0 for each activity receiving a zero. For 
each separate activity the frequency with which it received three 
checks was determined. Similarly the number of zeros, ones, and 
twos were totaled for each activity. 

Hereafter an activity that received three checks during a cer- 
tain recitation is called an activity of the third degree of diffi- 
culty; one that received two checks, an activity of the second 
degree of difficulty; one with one check, a first degree of diffi- 
culty; and one that received a zero is considered an activity of 
zero degree of difficulty. 

The activities on the check lists were classified under the fol- 
lowing headings: I. Questioning; II. Discipline; III. Lesson 
Planning; and IV. Miscellaneous Activities. These activities are 
presented in detail later in the report. 

Tables I and II present data showing to what extent practice 
teachers of the University High School are having difficulty with 
certain types of activities in questioning. Table I gives the 
activities in rank order of difficulty as determined by the critic 
teachers. The first vertical column lists the activities as num- 
bered on the check list. The second column gives the rank order 
of difficulty of the activities as determined by the critic teachers. 
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TABLE I 


ComparaTIVE RANK Orper or Dirricutty or ACTIVITIES IN QUESTIONING 
BY THE Critic AND Practice TEACHERS OF THB UNiversity High ScHoou 


























——_ Activity—Group I a ors. cut aso 
11 Stimulating interest through skillful 
MUNRII c canccccatuvscacekecesus 1 1 1 
8 Asking open questions that invite con- 
fused chorus responses ............. 2 3 3 
10 Getting all pupils to participate ...... 3 2 2 
3 Making use of pupil reactions in phras- 
ING HOW. GUCMIOND oo o.occiccicccswocvcs 4 5 4 
12 Accepting careless, fragmentary re- 
I hv cv cdksceinccwuscccastécess 5 8 8 
7 Stating questions so that they are 
clearly understood by the class ..... 6 6 5 
1 Asking definite questions ............. 7 7 7 
9 |Getting pupils to volunteer and to 
COURIER,  anicadcdesccacaccansxeat 8 11 10 
5 Asking thought-provoking questions... 9 4 6 
2 Phrasing questions that do not contain 
SOND insicc ci cpacesentanecavednces 10 9 9 
i 4 Avoiding calling on the bright pupils to 
I the exclusion of the others ......... 11 10 11 
} 6 Avoiding too many “Yes” and “No” 
IN i ckidevcctewesaseocsuenx 12 12 12 
* Critic teachers, ** Practice teachers. 





The third column gives the comparative rank of difficulty accord- 
ing to the practice teachers as they analyzed their own lesson 
presentations. The last column gives the rank on the basis of 
the composite scores of the practice and critic teachers. 

Table II presents the data from which the ranking in Table I 
was made. The first horizontal row of figures is read in this way: 
activity number 1 (asking definite questions) was recorded a 
zero degree difficulty in 22 lessons by the practice teachers and 
in 27 lessons by the critic teachers of the University High School; 
the same activity was recorded a first degree difficulty in 9 
lessons by the practice teachers and in 11 lessons by the critic 
teachers; it was a second degree difficulty in 8 lessons by the 
practice teachers and in 4 by the critics; a third degree difficulty 
in 5 by the practice teachers and in 2 by the critics. The index 
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TABLE II 


FREQUENCY wiTH WHICH QUESTIONING AcTivITIES WERE RECORDED, WITH 
tHe Various Decrees or Dirricutty By Practice TEACHERS AND CRITIC 
EACHERS IN THE University HicH ScHoou 
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of difficulty by the practice teachers is 40, by the critics, 25, and 
by a summation of the two, 65. 

The index of difficulty is derived by taking the sum of the 
number of first degree difficulties, two times the number of second 
degree difficulties, and three times the number of third degree 
difficulties. For example, the index 40 for practice teachers was 
derived by taking 9 plus 16 (or 2 X 8) plus 15 (or 3 x 5). The 
index of difficulty, then, is a single number representing the rela- 
tive degree of difficulty of that particular activity as rated by a 
certain teacher-group. It considers not only the number of lessons 
in which the activity presented some difficulty to the practice 
teachers, but also the degree of difficulty presented. 

Thus, by arranging the index of difficulty figures in descending 
order according to size, we are able to list the activities to which 
the indices refer, in order of their difficulty. For example, in the 
practice teacher index of difficulty column we find 72 the highest 
number. Activity number 11 (stimulating interest through skillful 
questioning), then, is considered by the practice teachers to be 
their greatest questioning difficulty. Index 63 is the next highest, 
which ranks activity number 10 (getting all pupils to participate 
in the recitation) second highest in difficulty. 
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Table I was derived by arranging the index of difficulty scores 
of Table II in descending order, thus ranking the activities to 
which the indices belong in a descending order of difficulty as 
rated by the various teacher-groups of University High School. 

The practice and critic teachers are agreed that “stimulating 
interest through skillful questioning” is the most difficult of the 
questioning activities. This activity is a vital problem, as the 
inability of student teachers to overcome this difficulty was 
evidenced by critic teachers in 32 out of the 44 lessons. If prac- 
tice teachers fail to overcome this difficulty in over 80 per cent 
of the lessons, certainly this should be a challenge to the critic 
and “methods course” teachers to make special effort in preparing 
the students to meet it. 

“Asking open questions that invite confused chorus responses” 
was ranked second by the critics and third by the practice 


TABLE III 


Comparative RaNK Orper or Dirricuury or ACTIVITIES IN QUESTIONING 
AccorDING TO THE CRITIC AND THE Practice TEACHERS IN THE MINNEAPOLIS 
Pusiic ScHOOLS 











wer Acrivirr—Gnovr 1 aor | Ber lop gs 

11 Stimulating interest through skillful 
CUMIN 85 viodicceeen wekitin 1 1 1 
10 Getting all pupils to participate ...... 2 2 2 
5 Asking thought-provoking questions... 3 3 3 

3 Making use of pupil reactions in phras- 
ing new questions ................. 4 6 4 

4 Avoiding calling on the bright pupils 
to the exclusion of the others ...... 5 4 5 

9 Getting pupils to volunteer and to con- 
NOMEN! in ecaacsnccwsanedeueaneass 6 7 6 

7 Stating questions so that they are 
clearly understood by the class ..... 7 9 7 

12 Accepting careless, fragmentary re- 
CNODMOE: acc ccdicicedeasiccaeendes 8 10 9 

8 Asking open questions that invite con- 
fused chorus responses ............. 9 5 8 
1 Asking definite questions ............. 10 8 10 

2 Phrasing questions that do not contain 
SNES i heii ciccccincewdceseeducus 11 11 ll 

6 Avoiding too many “Yes” and “No” 
CMGI. nis davinvceddieedadeecdetens 12 12 12 
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teachers. It was found to be a difficulty of some degree by the 
former teacher-group in 24 lessons and by the latter in 25 lessons. 

“Getting all pupils to participate” is ranked third by the critics 
and second by the student teachers. Here we find an important 
fact in that the practice teachers regard the activity as much 
more serious than do the student teachers. The index for the 
former group is 63 and for the latter, 37. The activity was re- 
corded a third degree difficulty in 14 lessons by the practice 
teachers and in only 4 lessons by the critics. Perhaps the student 
teachers are in error by setting up too high a standard in the 
amount of pupil participation essential to a successful recitation. 
If this is true, student teachers should receive supervisory assist- 
ance so that they will not feel that they are failing seriously in 
this point. 

Tables III and IV present data showing to what extent the 
questioning activities are presenting difficulty to practice teachers 
in the Minneapolis public schools. Table III gives the rank order 
of the difficulty of the activities as determined by the critic 
teachers and the corresponding rank order as determined by the 
practice teachers. Table IV presents the data from which Table 
III was derived. 


TABLE IV 


FREquENCY WITH WHICH QUESTIONING ACTIVITIES WERE RECORDED WITH 
THE Various Decrees or Dirricuuty BY Practice AND Critic TEACHERS IN 
.THE MINNEAPOLIS Pusiic ScHOOLS 

















0 DEGREB on ma pane INDpx oF DIFFICULTY 
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1 24) 32)| 17 8| 0 4 3 0 26 16 42 
2 33 | 31 5| 11] 5& 2 1 0 18 15 33 
3 21; 15] 17) 16| 7 | 10 0 2 31 42 73 
4 24; 19} 10} 14) 7 8 3 3 33 39 72 
5 14/ 15] 18} 14] 9 9 3 6 45 50 95 
6 38 | 33 | 22] 10| 3 1 1 0 11 12 23 
7 2 | 18| 12| 22) & 3 1 1 25 31 56 
8 25 | 29 8} 10| 9 4 2 1 32 21 53 
9 28 | 21 8} 12) 4 8 + 3 28 37 65 
10 15} 10| 14) 20/] 9 8 6 6 50 54 104 
11 9i 11/2] 1] 7] 22 7 7 55 60 115 
12 26} 24) 12) 16] 6 4 0 0 24 24 48 
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We note in Table III that the practice and critic teachers of 
the Minneapolis public schools agree, as did also the teachers 
in the University High School, that “stimulating interest through 
skillful questioning” is the most difficult activity of the question- 
ing group. We note also in Table III that the practice and critic 
teachers agreed that “getting all pupils to participate” and “ask- 
ing thought-provoking questions” ranked second and third re- 
spectively, in difficulty. 

We found in Table I that “stimulating interest through skillful 
questioning” and “getting all pupils to participate” (activities 11 
and 10) were causing the student teachers of the University High 
School a great deal more difficulty than was apparent to the 
critic teachers. This is not true of the teachers in the Minne- 
apolis public schools, Activity 11 was found to be a third degree 
difficulty seven times by each group, and activity number 10 
was recorded a third degree difficulty six times by each group. 
There is a slight variation in the number of first and second 
degree difficulties, but the index scores indicate a significant 
agreement. This shows that the practice and critic teachers in 
the public schools are in closer harmony regarding the difficulty 
of “stimulating interest through skillful questioning” and “getting 
all pupils to participate in the recitation” than are similar groups 
of teachers in the University High School. 

Table V compares the difficulty of the questioning activities 
to practice teachers in the University High School and to practice 
teachers in the public schools as rated by the critic teachers. 
There is perfect agreement on the rank order of activities 11, 
3, and 6 and significant agreement on all others except numbers 
5, 4, and 8. 

Activity number 5 was ranked 3 by the public school critics 
and 9 by the critics of the University High School. Activity num- 
ber 4 was ranked 5 by the former and 11 by the latter. Activity 
number 8 was ranked 9 by the former and 2 by the latter. There 
is no objective evidence to explain these variations, although the 
writer is convinced as a result of personal observations that the 
variations are due to the differences in the policies of the two 
school systems. 

“Asking open questions that invite confused chorus responses” 
is more troublesome to student teachers in the University High 
School than to student teachers in the public schools, quite likely 
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TABLE V 


Rank Orper or Dirricuury oF QUESTIONING ACTIVITIES oF PRACTICE 
TEACHERS IN THE MINNEAPOLIS Pusiic ScHOOLS AND IN THE UNIVERSITY 
Hicu ScHoo, 























Soot ACTIVITY M. P. S.* | U. H. 8.°* 

11 Stimulating interest through skillful ques- 

PAGRRRINE:  crercrcsctssacetbavcimsiareib nee siains s metecelon 1 1 
10 Getting all pupils to participate ............ 2 3 
5 |Asking thought-provoking questions ........ 3 9 
3 Making use of pupil reactions in phrasing 

DAW AUUISIIOUS 5 sciesscaunicncpeecasecewas 4 4 
4 Avoiding calling on bright pupils to the ex- 

clusion of the others .......ccsseccscesecs 5 11 
9 Getting pupils to volunteer and contribute .. 6 8 
7 Stating questions so that they are clearly 

understood by the class ............0006: a 6 
12 + |Accepting careless, fragmentary responses .. 8 5 
8 Asking open questions that invite confused 

CHOPS TORPONGED: 6.5.5 6i65.60c0scsscvescvcsevs 9 2 
1 Asking definite questions ................. 10 7 
2  |Phrasing questions so that they do not con- 

CRE ANG GRAND: o.cciciisicins casecnveieasess 11 10 
6  |Avoiding too many “Yes” and “No” questions 12 12 

* Minneapolis public schools. ** University High School. 





because of the differences in pupil attitudes. The University High 
School pupils are given much more freedom in the classroom 
than are pupils of the public schools. This creates a quick, 
ready-response attitude in the University High School, and an 
unskilled teacher finds it difficult to formulate questions that 
will avoid situations involving uncontrolled confusion of re- 
sponses. 

“Asking thought provoking questions” (activity number 5) 
presents greater difficulty to practice teachers in the public 
schools than to those in the University High School, presumably 
for the same reason—difference in the attitude of the pupils. The 
public school pupils do not get so much freedom and this re- 
pression does not invite such a ready-response attitude. For this 
reason it takes greater skill on the part of practice teachers in 
formulating thought-provoking questions that will stimulate 
pupils to make contributions to the recitation. 
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“Calling on the bright pupil to the exclusion of the others” is 
a much more difficult problem for the practice teachers in the 
Minneapolis public schools than for the practice teachers in the 
University High School. This again is, presumably, due to the 
fact that student teachers find it frequently necessary to call on 
the brighter pupils in order to enliven the recitation and to “keep 
it moving.” In the University High School it is more often 
necessary to devise methods to “restrain” rather than to “en- 
liven” the recitation. 

One of the purposes of the investigation was to attempt to 
determine whether the student teachers are conscious of their 
difficulties as determined by the critic teachers. The technique 
used to discover this was a comparison of the difficulty-rankings 
of the activities as determined by the critic and the student 
teachers. The coefficient of correlation was computed and because 
of the limitation in value of these figures, due to the small num- 
ber of activities, an average rank-order displacement was also 
calculated. 

Table VI illustrates the comparison of rankings by the rank- 
order-displacement method. We note that the sum of the differ- 
ences in ranks is 16. By dividing this sum by the total number 
of rankings (12) we get 1.3. This indicates that for the average 


TABLE VI 


Rank Orper DIsPpLACEMENT OF SruDENT AND Critic TeacHER RANKINGS 
IN QUESTIONING 























ACTIVITY Rank C. T. Rank P. T. DIFFBRENCB IN RANK 

11 1 1 0 
8 2 3 1 
10 3 2 1 
3 + 5 1 
12 5 8 3 
7 6 6 0 
1 7 7 0 
9 8 ll 3 
5 9 4 5 
2 10 9 1 
4 11 10 1 
6 12 12 0 
Total rank Difference ...... 16 


Average rank difference.... 1.33 
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of the rankings on the 12 activities the student and critic teacher 
varied only 1.3 places per activity-rank. 

By comparing the rankings of the student and critic teachers 
in Table I, we get a coefficient of correlation of .83 and a rank- 
difference-displacement of 1.33. These figures indicate that the 
student-teachers in the University High School are, in general, 


TABLE VII 


CoMPARATIVE RANK OrpeR OF DirricuLTy oF ACTIVITIES IN DISCIPLINE BY 
THE Critic AND Practice TEACHERS OF THE UNIversiTy High ScHooL 


























—- Activity—Group II nous oe c.f exp 
3  |Keeping pupils from talking when some 
OO AN POCIIED oss sas siciccicnawna seen 1 1 1 
4 |Preventing undertone and whispering 
conversation during recitation ....... 2 2 2 
5 |Keeping pupils from answering questions 
before some one is called on ......... 3 3 3 
2 |Getting class quiet immediately after the 
gong at the beginning of a period .... 4 4 | 4 
1 |Having pupils in their seats when the 
cet ge) | ee. a ar i 5 6 5 
6 |Preventing unnecessary laughing during 
PIOE. x sco c.cso0ns c0aiieceeesaaereeses 6 5 6 
7 |Keeping pupils quiet after the dismissal 
bell rings, until dismissed by the 
CORGREP isc iene desea sewn sar 7 7 7 
| 





TABLE VIII 


FREQUENCY WITH WHICH THE DiscIPLINE ACTIVITIES WeRE RECORDED WITH 
THE Various Decrees or Dirricutty BY Practice AND Critic TEACHERS IN 
THE University Hich ScHoou 




















0 DeGcREE am J att... INDEX OF DIFFICULTY 
ACTIVITY 
NUMBER 
PTC. 2) 9. 210. 218. 216. Sie. 2162) 2.2. | oe. Fp 
1 23 | 23] 12) 13 7 6 0 4 26 37 63 
2 2) Bi nN! 7 | 10 5 4 40 47 87 
3 12 8 9 9] 13 | 23 9 5 62 70 132 
4 8} 10} 15} 16} 14) 13 6 5 61 57 120 
5 16 | 15 8 9 Ss) | Biz 60 56 116 
6 26 | 29 8} 14} 10 1 0; 0 28 16 44 
7 33 | 37 8 5 3 2 0 0 14 9 23 
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conscious of their difficulties, rating them in approximately the 
same order as do their critic teachers. 

A similar comparison of the rankings in Table III indicates 
a similar conclusion for student teachers in the public schools. 
The coefficient of correlation is .88 and the average rank- 
difference-displacement is 1.16. These comparisons also indicate 


TABLE IX 


Comparative RANK Orper oF Dirricutty or Activities IN DiscIPLINE BY 
Critic AND Practice TEACHERS OF THE MINNBAPOLIS: Pusitic ScHOOLS 


























as Activity—GrouP II ra Sous cut asD 
4 |Preventing undertone and whispering 
conversation during recitation ....... 1 3 2 
3  |Keeping pupils from talking when some 
NT CON og in bic dcerackeusnus 2 2 3 
5 |Keeping pupils from answering questions 
before some one is called on ......... 3 1 1 
1 |Having pupils in their seats when the 
CORR FINI ois sd rrccnivcitdvnccetes 4 6% 6 
2 |Getting class quiet immediately after 
the gong, at the beginning of the pe- 
FUME icc cveriieccceanrweneneseukenks 5 5 4% 
7  |Keeping pupils quiet after dismissal bell 
rings, until dismissed by teacher ..... 6 4 4% 
6 |Preventing unnecessary laughing during 
DOME in v5 5 0a ska cedeneeedcadioeues 7 6% 7 
TABLE X 


Frequency with Wuicu DiscipLine Activities Were REcorDED WITH THB 
Various Degrees or Dirricutty By Practice AND Critic TEACHERS IN THB 
MINNEAPOLIS PuBLic ScHOOLS 

















0 DEGREE a... a. A INDEX OF DIFFICULTY 
ACTIVITY 
NUMBER 
P.T./C. TP. TC. TP. TC. TIP. tT.) C.T.) PT. | C.T. i ae 
1 43 | 37; 1) 5] O} 1] 0 1 1 10 11 
2 39; 39; 2); 5] 2); OO} 1] 0 9 5 14 
3 30} 27) 10; 13; 2} 2] 2) 2 20 23 43 
4 32} 26; 9] 11} 1] 5] 2] 2 17 27 44 
5 24 | 29; 10; 10; 9; 4] 1 1 31 21 52 
6 43 | 43) 1 Ei O)} Parts 1 1 2 
7 36; 41; 6) 2; 2] 1] O| 0 10 4 14 
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a slightly closer agreement of the student and critic teachers 
in the Minneapolis public schools than in the University High 
School. 

Tables VII and VIII are tabulations of the data on disciplinary 
activities in the University High School. “Keeping pupils from 
talking when some one is reciting” is evidently the student 
teachers’ greatest difficulty. “Preventing undertone and whisper- 
ing conversations during the recitation” is next in importance. 

The agreement of the student and critic teachers is closer on 
the disciplinary activities than on any other group of activities 
in this study. The coefficient of correlation of the rankings by 
the critic and student teachers in the University High School is 
.96 and the average rank-displacement is .28. 

Tables IX and X give the data concerning the disciplinary 
activities in the Minneapolis public schools. There is a significant 
agreement on the rank order of difficulty of the activities 
although not so close as that between the University High School 
teacher-groups. The coefficient of correlation is .86 and the rank- 
order-displacement is 1.71. 

Table XI compares the rank order of the difficulty-ranking in 
the Minneapolis public schools and in the University High School 
as rated by the critic teachers. The coefficient of correlation is 
.89 and the rank difference displacement .86. 


TABLE XI 


Comparative RANKING oF ActiviTiEs IN DiscrPLINE BY Critic TEACHERS OF 
MINNEAPOLIS Pusiic ScHOoLs AND CRITICS OF THE University Hico ScHoou 








ACTIVITY 


M. P.S. U. H.S. 
NUMBER AcTIVITY Cc. T. 





4 Preventing undertone and whispering con- 


versation during recitation .............+- 1 2 
3 Keeping pupils from talking when some one 

MD coisa ddcuinadacsawnserbsarananed 2 1 
5 Keeping pupils from answering questions be- 

fore some one is called on ............... 3 3 
1 Having pupils in their seats when the tardy 

GE RUS 5. hace bad cckiess shies deesk dias 4 5 
2 Getting class quiet immediately after the 

gong at the beginning of period .......... 5 4 


7 Keeping pupils quiet after dismissal hell rings 
until dismissed by teacher ............... 
6 Preventing unnecessary laughing during period 


Nom 
«I 
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These facts show that the disciplinary activities that are the 
most serious to the student teachers in the public schools are 
also the most serious to the student teachers of the University 
High School. However, this tells nothing about the comparative 
degree of difficulty to each group. In Table VIII we find the total 
index of difficulty score of activity number 3 for student and 
critic teachers in the University High School to be 132. Activity 
number 3 in Table X has an index score of 43 for similar teacher 
groups in the public schools. This signifies that even though 
“keeping pupils from talking when some one is reciting” is the 
most serious disciplinary problem to the student teachers of both 
systems, it is a great deal more serious to the practice teachers 
of the University High School. “Preventing whispering and 
undertone conversation during the recitation” has an index score 
of 120 in the University High School and only 44 in the public 
schools. “Keeping pupils from answering questions before some 
one is called on” has a score of 116 in the University High School 
and 52 in the public schools. Other comparative scores are: 87 
and 12; 63 and 11; 44 and 2; 23 and 14. In each case the index 
score for teachers in the University High School is considerably 
larger. This shows that the disciplinary activities of classroom 
procedure are much more troublesome to student teachers of the 
University High School than to student teachers of the public 
schools. 

Tables XII and XIII present data concerning the difficulty 
of the activities in lesson planning to student teachers in the 
University High School. Tables XIV and XV present similar data 
for student teachers in the Minneapolis public schools. 

“Providing for individual differences” is evidently the most 
troublesome activity in lesson planning, as it is ranked first by 
three of the teacher-groups and second by the other group. Over- 
estimating the amount a class can cover in a single recitation is 
much more frequent than underestimating the amount that can 
be covered in a single recitation. 

One would suppose that “choosing good supplementary ma- 
terial” would be a serious problem to student teachers. This is 
not true, however, as it was a second or third degree difficulty 
in only 10 of the 88 lessons. 

In comparing the difficulty-rankings of the lesson planning 
activities as rated by the critic and student teachers of the 
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TABLE XII 


ComparaTIVE RANK Orper oF Dirricutty or Activities IN Lesson PLAN- 
NING BY CrITIC AND Practice TEACHERS OF THE University HicH ScuHoon 


























—— Activity—Grovup III ou x3 cuit asp 

8 Providing for individual differences ... 1 1 1 
7 Summarizing chief points of lesson.... 2 4 2 
6 Apportioning time to each activity of 

RS SOCTOION <5 5s viiw cw sino xadieaelies 3 3 3% 
4 Overestimating the amount a class can 

cover in a single recitation ......... 4 2 344 
1 Connecting new lesson with subject 

matter of previous recitation ....... 5 6 6 
2 Choosing good illustrative material ... 6 5 5 
3 Selecting supplementary material .... a 7 7 
5 Underestimating the amount a class 

can cover in a single recitation ..... 8 8 8 

TABLE XIII 


FREQUENCY WITH WHICH THE ACTIVITIES IN LESSON PLANNING WpRE 
RECORDED WITH THE VARIOUS Decrees oF DIFFICULTY BY CRITIC AND 
Practics TEACHERS IN THE UNIversITy HicH ScHoou 














0 DEGREE ~.... - a INDEX OF DIFFICULTY 
ACTIVITY 
NUMBER 
P.T/C.T|P. T/C. TP. T1C.T.|P.7T.| c.T) P.t. | c.7. [Po AN? 
1 34 | 29 8 9/ 0 3 3 2 17 21 38 
2 26} 30] 12 8| 4 6 2 0 26 20 46 
3 33 | 30 8] 12] 3 1 0 1 14 17 31 
4 17 | 26} 10 9| 8 7 8 3 50 32 82 
5 41 | 38 2 5} 1 1 0 0 4 "4 11 
6 16 | 20; 17} 11] 9 9 3 3 44 38 82 
7 20} 16] 14) 15| 7 6 3 7 37 48 85 
8 12} 13] 14] 19) 10 6 8 6 58 49 107 






































University High School, we find a correlation coefficient of .88 
and an average rank-order displacement of .75. A similar com- 
parison of the ranking by the public school teachers gives a 
correlation coefficient of .69 and an average rank-displacement 
of 1.50. ' 

We noted in the previous discussion of the disciplinary activi- 
ties that those that were most difficult to the student teachers of 
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TABLE XIV 


Comparative Rank Orper or Dirricuuty or AcTIvVITIES IN LESSON 
PLANNING BY CriTIC AND Practice TEACHERS OF THE MINNEAPOLIS 
Pusiic ScHoois 























Activity Acriviry—Grovp III a 
7 Summarizing chief points of lesson . 1 5 3 
8 Providing for individual differences ... 2 1 1 
6 Apportioning time to each activity of 

WO FOCHMEION. oo cose cc csaxwadetsoes 3 2 2 
4 Overestimating the amount a class can 

cover in a single recitation ......... 4 3 4 
3 Selecting supplementary material ..... 5 6 6 
2 Choosing good illustrative material ... 6 4 5 
1 Connecting new lesson with subject 

matter of previous recitation ...... 7 8 7 
5 Underestimating the amount a class 

can cover in a single recitation ..... 8 7 8 





TABLE XV 


Frequency witH WuicH THe Activities IN Lesson PLANNING WERB 
CHECKED WITH THE Various Decrees or Dirricuury By Critic AND PRACTICE 
TEACHERS OF THE MINNEAPOLIS PuBLic SCHOOLS 














0 DEGREE a... mJ Gaeees INDEX OF DIFFICULTY 
ACTIVITY 
NUMBER T. AN 
P.T/C. TIP. TC. TIP. TIC. TIP. TCT) PT. | OT. i a 
1 41 | 29 2 9 1 5 0 1 4 22 26 
2 24 | 24/) 14] 16 3 3 3 1 29 25 54 
3 25 | 24| 17 12 2 4 0 4 21 32 53 
4 24) 26 8 9 8 7 4 2 36 38 74 
5 40 | 33 2 9 1 2 1 0 7 13 20 
6 18 | 21| 13} 10 7 | 10 6 3 45 39 $4 
7 22]; 15| 17} 14 4 8 1 7 28 51 79 
8 15 | 10 4; 25/ 16 7 9 2 63 45 108 






































the University High School were also the most troublesome to 
student teachers of the public schools, but that the degree of 
seriousness to each system was of marked difference. This is not 
true of the activities in lesson planning. The highest ranking 
activity, number 8, has an index of difficulty for the public 
school teachers of 108 and for the University High School 
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teachers, 107. The average index of difficulty score of all lesson 
planning activities for the former teacher-groups is 62.2 and for 
the latter, 60.2. This indicates that the lesson planning activities 
as a group are of the same degree of difficulty to student teachers 
in the Minneapolis public schools as to student teachers in the 
University High School. 


TABLE XVI 


RANKING oF MiIsceLLANgEous AcTIVITIES BY Practice AND Critic TEACHERS 
IN THE University Hig ScHoou 














‘cee Acriviry Rene | Ree |c. thao 
15 Failing to apportion time during reci- 
tation economically .............+- 1 1 1 
16 Failing to use blackboards advanta- 
WOOUEY osc Peeehedendeeed tesateucs 2 6 2% 
10 Preventing wandering in class discus- 
EEL ELLE T A ES TCT ET. VATE 3 4 2% 
5 Nervousness at beginning of period .. 4 8 5 
8 Failing to make work applicable to life 
Fe re a ry ae 5% 2 4 
2 Failing to show interest and enthusiasm 5% 8 6% 
1 Recalling subject matter already stud- 
FOG REID .0o.ccinscseessncictr eevee 7 12 10 
9 Failing to make the assignment clear. . 8 13% 12% 
14 Correlating class work with general aim 
OF WR MONROE os Ss Boise d sae dicasod 9 8 844 
6 Nervousness during the entire period..| 10 16 14% 
13 | Neglecting the slow pupil ............ 11% 3 6% 
11 Referring too much to text or lesson 
SND ots aie Beaauindakiceueeenawanees 11% 10% 11 
4 Speaking too slowly and hesitatingly..| 13% 5 8% 
7 Appearing ill at ease under supervision] 13% 15 16 
3 |Speaking too fast ............ceeeeee 15 10% 12% 
12 Spending too much time with the slow 
PUGUE Sv cadSeudersesecearas sedans 16 13% 14% 

















Tables XVI and XVII present data concerning the miscel- 
laneous activities in the University High School. “Failing to 
apportion time during recitation economically” is agreed by both 
teacher-groups to be the most troublesome activity. There is some 
disdgreement on the placement of the other activities. 

Table XVIII shows that “failing to apportion time during the 
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TABLE XVII 


FREQUENCY WITH WHICH THE MisceLLANgEous Activities WeRE ReEcorDED 
WITH THE Various Decrees or Dirricuury By Practice AND Critic TEACHERS 
or THE University Hich ScHoou 

















wrens 0 DEGREE Sante - ... a x... InDBx oF DIFFICULTY 
NUMBER 
P.T/C.T)P.T/c.T/P.7.)c.T/P.T) c.7) p.t. | c. 7. [Po As? 

1 30} 29] 13] 13 1 1 0 1 15 18 33 
2 31 | 33 8 3| 3 7 2 1 20 20 40 
3 28 | 36] 13 71s 1 0 0 19 9 28 
4 28 | 37] 10 4}; 3 3 3 0 25 10 35 
5 30} 28; 10} 10] 2 5 2 1 20 23 43 
6 41} 32 3} 11] 0 0 0 1 3 14 17 
7 40 | 36 4 7| 0 0 0 1 4 10 14 
8 23} 28] 13 | 12] 6 4 2 0 31 20 51 
9 35 | 31 oe. te a 2 0 1 11 17 28 
10 22} 24] 13] 19] 4 4 2 0 27 27 54 
11 31 | 35 7 6| 6 3 0 0 19 12 31 
12 35 | 40 7 Zt t 0 1 1 12 5 17 
13 24 | 35] 14 7| 4 1 2 1 28 12 40 
14 27 | 30] 15] 13) 1 1 1 0 20 15 35 
15 22} 23| 14] 11] 5 7 3 3 33 34 67 
16 30 | 25 7i tet ¢ 5 3 3 24 30 54 






































recitation economically” is also the most difficult activity to 
student teachers in the public schools. There is a greater varia- 
tion on the ranking of the remaining miscellaneous activities than 
on any other group. The correlation coefficient of the rankings by 
the University High School teachers is .58 and by the public 
school teachers is .66. The average rank-difference displacement 
by the former groups is 3.37 and by the latter, 2.75. 
“Nervousness at the beginning of the period” is not so common 
as one might expect. In only 28 lessons was this apparent to the 
critic teachers. The activity is ranked 4 by University High 
School teachers and 12 by the public school group. It has an 
index of difficulty score of 43 for the former and 20 for the latter. 
This intimates that the student teachers feel just a little more 
“at home” in the public schools than in the University High 
School. Student teachers are seldom “nervous throughout the 
entire recitation period.” “Referring too much to the textbook 
or to the lesson plan” is not a serious criticism of student teachers. 
Table XX lists the activities in order of their difficulty accord- 
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TABLE XVIII 


CoMPaRATIVE RANKING oF MISCELLANEOUS ActTiviTIEs BY CRITIC AND Prac- 
TIcE TEACHERS IN THE MINNEAPOLIS PusLic ScHOOLS 














ay Acrivire mee | Bout lo rau 
15 Failing to apportion time during rec- 
itation economically .............+. 1 1 1 
14 Correlating class work with general aim 
OF CO ROIGOR 0:5 5:0.5:085. s0cdneer nace 2 5 4 
8 Failing to make work applicable to life 
SUNG oo cai avaresrseséscnaccauies 3 2 2 
2 Failing to show interest and enthusiasm} 4 10 6% 
13 Neglecting the slow pupil ............ 5 3 3 
1 Recalling subject matter already stud- 
ON ORI ccsis vis eu stadia Giese wanes 6 4 5 
9 Failing to make the assignment clear. . 7 8 6% 
4 Speaking too slowly and hesitatingly .. 8 12 944 
16 Failing to use blackboards advanta- 
PAGE: os cues daiwaahus wae aietmnes 9% | 11 9% 
3 [Speaking 100 fast. 0.00 .sccccscsccases 944 9 8 
7 Appearing ill at ease under supervision} 11 15 13 
5 Nervousness at beginning of the period} 12 13% 14 
1l Referring too much to text or lesson 
REM «56 cenamonves new euisece mene sree 13 13% 15 
12 Spending too much time with slow pu- 
HB) oso sds hae SiSRAon sa eee eho 14 6% 11 
10 |Preventing wandering in class discus- 
IGOR orci ti a wena daw ieeeaheswn aan 15% 6% 12 
6 Nervousness during the entire period..| 15% 16 16 














ing to the composite index scores, irrespective of the groups to 
which they belong. We note from this table that the most difficult 
activity is an activity in questioning. The ten highest activities 
contain: 3 questioning activities, 3 in discipline, and 4 in lesson 
planning. The miscellaneous activities are of less significance 
than any of the other groups as the highest ranking activity of 
this group ranks 12 on the total list. We note also that the 
lowest 15 activities on the total list contain 9 from the miscel- 
laneous group. 

Table XXI lists the activities in descending order of difficulty 
irrespective of group bounds, and gives the corresponding rank 
by the various teacher groups. The Roman numerals refer to 
the groups to which the individual activities represented by the 
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TABLE XIX 
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FREQUENCY WITH WHICH THE MiIscELLANBOUS ACTIVITIES WERE RECORDED 
WITH THE Various Decrees or DirFicuLTy BY PRACTICE AND Critic TEACHERS 


oF THE MINNEAPOLIS PuBLic SCHOOLS 



























































0 DEGREE aoe x... A... INDEX OF DIFFICULTY 
ACTIVITY 
NUMBER 
P.T/c.T.)P.7/c.T/P.T/c.T)P.T) c.7| p.t. | cor. [Po AN? 
1 27 | 27] 12] 13) 4 St 4 1 23 22 45 
2 32 | 32] 11 5} 1 2] 0 5 13 24 37 
3 31} 32} 10; 8] 1 5 1 0 15 18 33 
4 37 | 32) 6 5} 1 6 | 0 1 8 20 28 
5 38 | 32) 5] 11] 1 1 0; 0 7 13 20 
6 42| 39) 2 4] 0 ¥} 6 0 2 6 8 
(5 40 | 31 3|/ 12] 0 0; 1 1 6 15 21 
8 27| 2); 8| 10| 3 5 | 6 3 32 29 61 
9 33 | 32} 6] 6] 5 si @i 2 16 21 37 
10 32; 40) 9 ae ee oe 0 17 6 23 
11 38 | 35 5 a ie Zi Gi ¢ 7 11 18 
12 32 | 39] 7 3] 5 1 0 1 17 8 25 
13 24) 26)] 11] 13] 7 &i Zito 31 23 54 
14 31 | 21 8/ 16} 4; 6] 1 1 19 31 50 
15 25 | 21 9] 14} 6] 6] 4 3 33 35 68 
16 38 | 31 3] 10} 2 1 1 2 10 18 28 
TABLE XX 
Composite Dirricutry RANKING oF ALL ACTIVITIES 
RANK ACTIVITY — 
1 | Stimulating interest through skillful questioning ........ 233 
2 | Providing for individual differences ................2+++- 215 
3 | Getting all pupils to participate ..............20ceeeeeeee 204 
4 | Keeping pupils from talking when some one is reciting ...| 175 
5 | Keeping pupils from answering questions before some one 
9 CONG OB. cisidecciseccusen taxied cuntees dacnueousaddee 168 
6 | Asking thought-provoking questions ..................++- 167 
7 | Apportioning time to each activity of the recitation ...... 166 
84 | Preventing undertone and whispering conversation during 
SO NOMNGNNIGID: Siivic cccu vouies cos keUuaeuakeocucncucuetes 164 
84 | Summarizing chief points of the lesson .................- 164 
10 | Overestimating the amount a ciass can cover in a single 
WIN 5h Cal deer ieen sa whcaki eee eewsanres es 156 
11 | Making use of the pupil reactions in phrasing new questions| 150 
12 | Asking open questions that invite confused chorus responses} 146 
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TABLE XX—Continued 











RANK ACTIVITY a 
13 | Failing to apportion time during recitation economically..| 135 
14 | Stating questions so that they are clearly understood by 

SEO OIA: case sas ece che crncreiepest cere meine veperies 129 
154 | Failing to make work applicable to life situations ...... 112 
154 | Accepting careless, fragmentary responses ............00+- 112 
17 | Avoiding calling on the bright pupils to the exclusion of 

PRB OCG IN 66:5: se sin ojos ssine can obs n¥eds beds cae etapa 110 
18 | Asking definite question® ......cccccoscccccescccvcccncce 107 
19 | Getting pupils to volunteer and contribute .............. 106 

20 | Choosing good illustrative material .................0005 100 
21 | Having class quiet after the gong at the beginning of a 

EE. es paias Se sua ads need ts New esw aie esentens TERS 99 

22 | Neglecting the slow pupil ............cccccceccscseeeees 94 
23 | Correlating classwork with general aim of lesson .......... 85 
24 |Selecting supplementary material .............00.eeeeeee 84 
25 | Failing to use blackboard advantageously .............4+- 82 
26 | Phrasing questions that do not contain the answers ...... 80 
27. +‘| Recalling subject matter already studied by class ........ 78 
284 | Failing to show interest and enthusiasm ................- 77 
284 | Preventing wandering in class discussion ...............+- 27 
30 | Having pupils in their seats when the tardy bell rings....} 74 
31 | Failing to make the assignment clear ...............+00:- 65 
32 | Connecting new lesson with subject matter of previous 

PRIN acre sobs snipe au Anse desi waiee aca e eben 64 
333 | Speaking too slowly and hesitatingly ..................... 63 
333 | Nervousness at the beginning of the period .............. 63 
Oh MRR OD OME coco ocr ks tne cen aeasbececa se caeens ee 61 
36 «| Avoiding too many “Yes” and “No” questions ........... 52 
37 | Referring too much to text or lesson plan ............... 49 
3g | Preventing undertone and whispering conversation during 
PORIOMION: 6s. osave tev tecee eee et cetee vee ascte gees 46 
39 | Spending too much time with the slow pupil ............. 42 
40 | Keeping pupils quiet after the dismissal bell rings until 
disminsed by teaGher 6.00 siicsvcecccecdees ce Beare pies 37 
41 | Appearing ill at ease under supervision ..............000- 35 
42 | Underestimating the amount a class can cover in a single 
RORMMINONE LS. SOG weuihsa sees eek s crete tee ceeccesns bese 31 
43 | Nervousness during the entire period ..................4 25 











Arabic numbers belong. The four groups of activities are: I. 
Questioning, II. Discipline, III. Lesson Planning, and IV. Miscel- 
laneous. The. activities to which the Arabic numbers refer are 
given in Table XX. 
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TABLE XXI 


Corresponpine RANK Orper or Dirricuuty or Activities AS RATED BY THE 
Various TEACHER GROUPS 











Activ- |Composirs| U.H.S.° | M.P.S.¢ | U.H.S. M.P.S. U.H.S. | M.P.S 
ITY * RANK TOTAL TOTAL PTH P.%. C.E.* C7 
I—11 1 3 1 1 2 7 1 

IliI— 8 2 5 2 6 1 4 5 
I—10 3 6 3 23 3 103 2 

II— 3 4 1 23 4 22 1 203 

II— 5 5 4 18 5 11 3 25 
I— 5 6 14 4 9 44 213 4 

Ili— 6 7 104 5 103 43 9 73 

II— 4 83 2 22 23 26 2 16 

IllI— 7 84 9 6 15 154 5 3 
II— 4 10 104 7 74 6 143 9 
I— 3 11 12 8 103 11 13 6 
I— 8 12 7 164 74 84 8 25 
IV —15 13 15 10 16 74 12 11 
I— 7 14 13 13 12 18 164 133 
IV— 8 153 21 12 18 94 25 15 
I—12 154 17 20 17 19 143 184 
I— 4 17 294 9 263 74 334 74 
I— l 18 16 24 134 17 19 30 
I— 9 19 26 ll 333 154 20 10 
IlI— 2 20 23 143 233 14 25 17 
II— 2 21 8 40 134 363 6 41 
Iv —13 22 274 143 204 11 363 203 
Iv —14 23 314 19 29 23 32 133 
IlI— 3 24 344 164 373 21 29 12 
IV — 16 25 194 29 263 324 163 284 
I— 2 26 22 274 19 24 29 314 
IVv— 1 27 33 21 36 20 27 223 
IV— 2 283 274 254 29 30 25 183 
Iv —10 283 194 334 22 26 23 393 
II— 1 30 18 41 234 423 103 37 
IV— 9 31 373 254 393 28 29 26 
IiIiI— 1 32 293 31 334 40 23 224 
Iv— 4 333 313 293 25 34 384 27 
IV— 5 334 25 364 29 364 213 334 
IV— 3 35 374 274 314 29 404 28% 
I— 6 36 36 334 35 31 35 35 
IV—ll 37 343 38 314 364 364 36 
Il— 6 38 24 43 204 423 31 43 
IV —12 39 403 32 393 36 43 38 


























Questioning. ao gee, Ill. Lesson Planning, IV. Miscellaneous. 
v: oro High School Practice teacher. 
e, Minneapolis Public Schools. e. Critic Teacher. 
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An attempt was made to discover what activities, as a group, 
were most difficult to student teachers. By averaging the com- 
posite ranks of the activities of each group, we find that ques- 
tioning has an average rank of 14.9, discipline 20.9, lesson 
planning, 18.2, and the miscellaneous group, 29.7. In the same 
way the University High School and the Minneapolis public 
school rankings were averaged, the results of which are found 
in Table XXII. 

Table XXII ranks the four groups of activities according to 
the average difficulty of the activities within each group. We find 
from the composite ranks that questioning presents the greatest 
difficulty to student teachers. Lesson planning is second in diffi- 











TABLE XXII 
Comparative Rank Orper oF Dirricutty or Various Groups oF ACTIVITIES 
NUMBER Group ae LS _— 
I Questioning .............006 1 2 1 
II oe er er 3 1 4 
Ill Lesson Planning ............. 2 3 2 
IV Miscellaneous ............++- 4 4 3 

















culty, discipline third, and the miscellaneous activities fourth. 
In the University High School the disciplinary activities rank 
first, questioning second, lesson planning third, and the miscel- 
laneous activities fourth. In the Minneapolis public schools 
questioning is first, lesson planning second, miscellaneous ac- 
tivities third, and discipline fourth. 

One of the questions set up at the outset of this investigation 
was, “Are student teachers conscious of their difficulties as de- 
termined by the critic teachers?” We find in Table XXIII that 
the correlation coefficient of the difficulty rankings rated by the 
critic and student teachers in the University High School is .81, 
and by similar teacher-groups in the public schools is .82. This 
shows significant agreement, so the question is answered in the 
affirmative. 

Another purpose of this investigation was to attempt to answer 
the question, “Are the difficulties of student teachers in the Uni- 
versity High School similar to the difficulties of student teachers 
in the public schools?” We find in Table XXIII that the coeffi- 
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TABLE XXIII 
CoMPARISONS OF RANKINGS oF ALL Activities By VARIouSs TEACHER GROUPS 











Guovr 1 Guovr 1 cere | es 
U.H.S. critic teachers | U.H.S. practice teachers $i 035 
M.P.S. critic teachers | M.P.S. critic teachers 82 033 
U.H.S. critic teachers | M.P.S. critic teachers A7 079 
Composite rank U.H.S. practice teachers 89 021 
Composite rank M.P.S. practice teachers 83 031 
Composite rank U.H.S. critic teachers 83 031 
Composite rank M.P.S. critic teachers a7 044 
Composite rank U.H.S. practice and critic 88 023 
Composite rank M.P.S. practice and critic 85 028 














cient of correlation of the difficulty rankings, rated by the critic 
teachers of the public schools and the critic teachers of the 
University High School, is .47. This correlation shows that the 
activities rated as most difficult by the critic teachers in the 
public schools and in the University High School tend to be the 
same; although as has been previously pointed out, there are 
some important differences. 


SuMMARY OF CONCLUSIONS 


1. A technique for determining general classroom difficulties 
of student teachers has been presented. 

2. The classroom activities presenting difficulty to student 
teachers were given in descending rank order according to the 
degree of difficulty of each activity. 

3. Comparisons were made of the rankings of the activities by 
the student teachers and the critic teachers. The correlation 
coefficient of the rankings by the student and critic teachers in 
the University High School is .81, and by similar groups in the 
Minneapolis public schools is .82. The conclusion is drawn that 
student teachers are significantly conscious of their difficulties 
as determined by critic teachers. 

4. A comparison of the rankings of the activities by critic 
teachers in the Minneapolis public schools and by critics in the 
University High School shows that the difficulty of the activities 
tends to be the same in the two school systems, although there 
are some important differences. 








SECTION FOUR 


TECHNIQUES BASED ON ASPECTS OF 
THE RECITATION 











CHAPTER IX 


TIME ACTIVITY ANALYSIS TECHNIQUE APPLIED TO 
THE SUPERVISION OF ARITHMETIC 


H. J. Steen 


The time activity analysis is a form of the questionnaire. 
While most questionnaires receive scant attention from many 
busy school people, not only because of their number but be- 
cause of the unreliability of the data secured, still a skillfully 
constructed questionnaire is a very useful instrument. The time 
activity analysis is so arranged that the teacher reports in terms 
of the time given to each of a list of activities during each day 
of the week. The investigator then knows that the activities did 
or did not occur in this room during the week, and if they did 
occur, what time emphasis was given each activity by the 
teacher. 

This adaptation of the questionnaire was developed and ap- 
plied by Dr. L. J. Brueckner to the study of primary reading.? 
He points out the limitations of the device in that it evaluates 
neither the methods used by the teacher nor the pupil activity.? 
It is claimed, however, that such a device will increase the 
efficiency of the supervisor and secure objective data that may 
be used as a basis for further study and improvement of the 
teacher’s work. Dr. Brueckner also used this time activity analy- 
sis blank to study the classroom procedures in supervised study.* 
Dr. J. M. Hughes has also employed it to study the activities of 
the physics classroom.* The technique used in the study to 
be reported may be best explained by reproducing a copy of the 
analysis blank as it was filled out by a fourth-grade teacher. 

The primary object of the inquiry reported in this paper was 


1 Brueckner, L. J., “The Value of the Time Analysis of a Classroom Activity 
as a Supervisory Technique.” Elementary School Journal, 25: 518-521. 

2 Ibid., p. 521. 

*Brueckner, L. J., “A Survey of the Use of the Supervised Study Period.” 
The School Review, 33 : 333-345. 

*Hughes, J. M., “Time Analysis of Activities in High School Physics.” The 
Journal of Educational Method, 7: 75-80. 
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to study methods of drill on the four fundamental processes with 
whole numbers. For that reason the inquiries were made in the 
intermediate grades and for the same reason the blank lists many 
drill activities but none of the developmental teaching nor the 
work in decimals or fractions. 


SUPPLEMENTARY QUESTIONS—ARITHMETIC Report Grapes 4B-6A 
MINNEAPOLIS PuBLic SCHOOLS 
Please answer the following questions by indicating the number 
of minutes during this week that were devoted to the activity in 
question: 
1. How much of the drill on the fundamentals was R S 
a. Remedial drill based on individual needs ............. 50 
b. Drill to make habitual a new process ..............00. 60 150 
2. How much of the drill on fundamentals was conducted 
ERA O NC 5 ois Scie ssl R oad wae ee eNew Couey ee eeaels 110 
By Sy A PORONOND 6 isc ase iad vases eaweseane te eesiedées 
5 MUN 6 ass ioaiaie <a aisiovs penile Caleta Kw accslene een ac 
3. How much of the time spent on problem solving was 
a. Remedial work based on individual needs? ............ 150 
b. Work on new types of problems? ................000. 
A TB GE A EDIRC oisvieic cc ddedtees shecdcecbianee wets Yes 
5. If not,-what unusual types of activity have occurred that do 
not usually occur? 
Pupils have done extra work when other work was completed. 
6. Do you require home work of your pupils? ................. No 
7. How much time per day do you usually require for home work? 


ANALYsIS oF ARITHMETIC WorK IN Grapes 4B-6A 


In order to study more carefully the work of the teachers and pupils in 
arithmetic in the intermediate grades, a blank has been prepared upon 
which the teachers may analyze the activities of the arithmetic period and 
the time given to each. In some cases the blank may be very inadequate. 
In that case additional items may be placed on the back of the sheet. 


Meanings of the items on the blank: 

1. R refers to the recitation and includes review, questions on old and new 
materials, drill work, the assignment, and the development of new 
processes or problems. 

2. S refers to study in school and includes the study of the pupils on ma- 
terial to be dealt with in a subsequent recitation. It may also consist 
of undirected study, conference, and the like. 

3. “Development of new processes” refers to the teaching of a combination 
or process entirely new to the pupils. 

4. “Drill” refers to the repetition given for the purpose of habituating a 
process or combination previously learned. 
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. “Diagnosis” refers to the discovery through individual or group study 


of errors or faulty habits of work not readily discernible during the 
recitation. 


. “Problem solving.” “The word ‘problem’ will designate only these exer- 


cises which require the pupil to determine first what operations are 
to be performed.” P. 25, Monroe, De Voss and Kelley, Educational Tests 
and Measurements, Revised. 


DIRECTIONS 


. The blank calls for the analysis of the activities of your arithmetic class 


for 1 week. 


. This should be your usual work with the usual time and the usual 


drills, problems, and assignments, not work of a special week. 


. If you are accustomed to making rearrangements of your program to 


provide for special room or building activities, or visits of supervisors, 
then report just the time used, not what should have been spent. This 
week should be typical of your usual work. 

Special class or building projects that may require arithmetic time 
should be avoided during this week. 


. Record as accurately as possible the time spent by the pupils on study. 
. If your class is divided into several ability groups, and each group en- 


gages in different kinds of drill, problems, etc., the following suggestion 

may help you to record their various activities on this report blank. 

a. Report the activities and time devoted to each activity for the 
largest group only. 

b. Disregard the activities of other groups except that you may indicate 
by checks (vy) in the proper places the kinds of work the other 
groups did. 

c. If on any day, or part of a day, you teach the class as a whole, report 
the activities of the entire class, 


. Record each day’s work each day as soon after the recitation as is 


possible. 


. At the end of the week return the blank to the Principal’s office. 
. Your time analysis will be made much more valuable if you will send 


samples or describe the starred activities. 


The definitions and directions on the blank serve to prevent 


some of the variations that usually occur in recording such data. 
A supervisor receiving this report might interpret it as follows: 
The teacher reported that in her fourth grade she drilled on the 
fundamentals in four different ways during this week. On each 
of four days she gave 15 minutes of drill at the blackboard. On 
each of four days she drilled 10 minutes with flash cards. On 
Tuesday she spent five minutes each with a game and with oral 
drill. In all she employed 110 minutes during the week in recita- 
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tion. Her assignments for study were uniform in length and con- 
sisted of isolated problems with numbers. She estimated that 30 
minutes per day were spent by the pupils in solving these prob- 
lems. On each of the first three days of the week 15 minutes were 
spent in diagnosis of difficulties in fundamentals. The study time 
for this class was 195 minutes during the week. 

This gives the supervisor an idea of the activities of this class 
during the week. Among the good points shown are: 

1. The emphasis on the fundamentals. This is proper in grade 4. 

2. The use made of the blackboards. 

3. The time given to the solution of the problems. 

4. The attempt to find out the needs of individuals. 

However, a supervisor might wish to know: 

1. Whether the problems solved by the pupils were checked 

and discussed by the pupils. 

2. Whether project problems are ever solved in this class. 

3. If informal tests of achievement are used. 

4. If timed drills on the fundamentals are used. 

Such a report is, of course, somewhat similar to the records 
obtained by a trained observer. It is different in that the super- 
visor spends very little time in securing the report. This releases 
the supervisor for other duties, such as classroom visitation, con- 
ferences, and demonstration teaching. It increases the efficiency 
of the supervisor. In addition, the data obtained in this way are 
more likely to be reliable and acceptable to the teacher at the 
time of conference. Formerly the supervisor presented to the 
teacher a record of what she (the supervisor) saw at the time 
of the observation as a basis for the discussion and improvement 
of the teacher’s work. Frequently the teacher challenged these 
records. The time activity analysis record is a report of what 
she (the teacher) did as reported by herself. The fundamental 
basis for the supervisor’s conference is then firmly established. 
A word of caution might be added to the effect that if the super- 
visor wishes to continue such a plan of codperative supervision, 
she must be exceedingly tactful and careful in discussing these 
reports. It is very easy for the teacher who has had one uncom- 
fortable interview to avoid others by presenting an acceptable 
record rather than the one that shows the actual conditions in 
the room. Teachers who have filled out such reports have not 
found them burdensome or time-consuming. A further difference 
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between the proposed procedure and the classroom visitation 
technique is that no final judgment regarding the skill of the 
teacher can be based on the time activity analysis reports. Such 
evaluations must be based on subsequent classroom visitations. 

These reports bring to the mind of the supervisor many ques- 
tions for investigation. For example, one sixth grade teacher 
spent more than 70 minutes per week on drill with standard prac- 
tice materials; another spent about 60 minutes per week in a 
similar drill. Courtis, whose standard practice material was 
probably the device used in this case, says that ten minutes a 
day is sufficient for the use of these materials.’ These devices 
approximate the conditions of the practice experiment which 
implies a short period of intensive work. There may be a number 
of entirely legitimate reasons why the teacher used this device 
for 60 or 70 minutes per week, but the point is of sufficient value 
to warrant an investigation by the supervisor. 

Another teacher reported assigning problems that required 25 
minutes per day or 150 minutes per week for solution. However, 
she did not report any time spent in correcting or explaining 
difficult problems. She may have made these explanations but 
did not record them. Again it is wise for the supervisor to in- 
vestigate. One sixth grade teacher reported 40 minutes spent in 
developing fundamental processes with whole numbers. Usually 
these have all been taught in grade 4, and certainly have all 
been taught in grade 5. Then why was the time spent in this 
way in grade 6? Conditions that would justify this use of time 
are certainly extraordinary and should be known to the super- 
visor. 

Another fifth grade teacher reported no time given to 
fractions, decimals, or problem solving. This report was made 
late in the school year. Surely problem solving, fractions, and 
decimals are important enough in grade 5 to have been included 
at least once a week. Again, other teachers who did spend time 
in solving problems used the isolated variety entirely. These 
teachers may need help in devising and teaching project prob- 
lems and those related to art, geography, reading, or history. 

A number of similar illustrations might be given, but it is clear 
that this device brings to the supervisor, with a minimum of 


5 Courtis, S. A., Teacher’s Manual for Standard Practice Tests in Arithmetic, 
p. 17. 
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effort, reports that indicate where investigations should be 
made, where the time and effort of the supervisor should be ex- 
pended. 

In addition to the value of these reports in pointing out indi- 
vidual classrooms that may require the attention of the super- 
visor, summaries of these reports reveal general conditions and 
indicate the necessity for changes in policy through the city. 

Table I summarizes the distributions of time given to these 
various activities by 97 Minneapolis teachers in grades 4 to 6. 
One hundred thirty-nine teachers were asked to make these 


TABLE I 


Tue Averace Timp PER Week Devorep To Various AcTIvITIES IN ARITH- 
METIC AS REeporTEeD BY MINNEAPOLIS TEACHERS 





























Grade 4 Grade 5 Grade 6 
TYPE OF 
ACTIVITY 
R 8 R 8S R Ss 

ee eee 122 19.3 83 113 3.6 3.4 
B (1) 22.7 106 17.1 3.5 136 0.5 
(2) 17 08 3.4 13 3.3 0.0 
(3) 3.1 0.2 0.4 0.0 3.3 0.0 
(4) 48 0.0 47 0.4 4.2 0.3 
(5) 23.5 6.7 13.8 7.3 16.9 45 
(6) 8.1 11.9 8.1 2.5 8.1 0.9 
(7) 6.1 12.2 64 15.0 26 0.9 
C (1) 8.7 16 54 0.3 3.6 02 
(2) 3.7 16.7 4.2 10.2 48 03 
DD ccosses 14.7 3.1 7.2 22 7.5 0.9 
| RS 0.9 0.0 11.4 16 128 6.5 
BUG) ukaccsseses 0.0 0.0 16.4 10.2 35.3 18.9 
IV A (1) 10.4 8.0 14.4 176 23.2 21.2 
(2) 43 08 69 06 4.7 19 
ee 14 0.3 16 0.9 4.7 45 
AD Weseaas 23 08 11 0.0 1.1 3.1 
_ | ae 3.1 11 7.3 10 66 19 
E (1) 0.0 0.0 0.3 0.1 08 0.2 
(2) 1.1 14 06 36 5.8 52 
Vi A eepewics 2.1 14 3.1 4.1 3.6 0.3 
te 3.1 0.4 3.5 19 46 12 
NS sakes 26 2.7 3.4 13 36 15 
SOME sccave 1406 100.0 149.0 96.9 178.3 78.3 

Classes ..... 31 34 32 
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TABLE II 


AveraGE TIME PER WEEK Devorep To Various ACTIVITIES IN ARITHMETIC AS 
Reportep By 12 Minnesora Cities Inctupina DuLuTH 
































Grade 4 Grade 5 Grade 6 
TYPES OF 
ACTIVITIES 
R 8 R S R Ss 

BD céinees 13.0 24.3 43 13 10.1 19 
B (1) 40.5 3.1 13.9 43 14.1 2.2 
(2) 7.3 03 2.1 00 14 0.0 
(3) 62 08 13 15 0.9 0.3 
(4) 178 0.0 108 10 12.7 0.3 
(5) 55 13.2 11.0 34 94 5.1 
(6) 79 21.1 6.2 10 5.0 2.7 
(7) 3.6 13.9 19 3.2 4.1 0.1 
C (1) 2.2 3.5 45 58 29 19 
(2) . 3.3 06 13 0.7 0.7 05 
BP facies 142 98 48 0.7 45 4.0 
BE svssvecensa 03 47 25.0 19.8 8.7 44 
MEE eacctsoudue 5 | 0.0 26.3 29.3 23.2 112 
IV. AG) sc. 11.7 33.3 14.1 39.8 35.0 62.5 
Sao 12 23 08 0.3 2.5 0.5 
DY saceecd 13 0.8 19 09 2.3 4.7 
cassie 0.0 03 13 1.2 0.0 25 
DP seawaws 3.2 1.1 10.8 3.3 118 16.9 
E (1) 0.0 0.2 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.7 
(2) 2.8 0.0 26 4.1 26 6.9 
Be hese 29 0.2 2.7 03 68 0.5 
» . BE Srenee 0.2 0.0 02 0.0 0.1 03 
eres 0.5 0.3 09 3.1 0.5 0.4 
TOME cccas 146.4 131.9 148.7 125.0 159.3 130.3 

No. of teachers 32 29 36 











Copp ror Tastes I anp II 
I A Development of fundamental processes with integers. 

B (1) Drill—Pupils at the blackboard. 

(2) Drill—By flash cards. 

(3) Drill—By games. 

(4) Oral drill. 

(5) Drill by standard practice material. 

(6) Timed drills. 

(7) Other drills. 
C (1) Standard achievement tests. 

(2) Informal achievement tests. 
D Diagnosis of individual differences. 
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II Development of fundamental processes with fractions and decimals. 
III Drill on fundamental processes with fractions and decimals. 
IV A (1) Solving isolated problems with numbers. 
(2) Solving isolated problems without numbers. 
B Solving related problems. 
C Solving project problems. 
D Diagnosis of difficulties in problem solving. 
E (1) Standard achievement tests of problem solving. 
(2) Informal achievement tests of problem solving. 
V A Estimating results and amounts. 
B Graphing the results of informal or standard achievement tests. 
C Assigning pupils to pupil teachers for help. 


reports, but not all did so.* The various activities are designated 
by an outline number and the code for this outline is given. 


The letter R refers to recitation time and S to study time. In 
grade 4, 31 teachers spent an average of 12.2 minutes in recita- 
tion per week in developing fundamental processes with integers 
(IA), and also 19.3 minutes of study time to the same activity. 
The recitation time, 8.3 minutes, given to this activity in grade 
5 is less and still less, 3.6 minutes, in grade 6. In grade 4 the 
teachers use standard practice materials (IB(5)) very freely, 
23.5 minutes per week, during the recitation. However, the tax- 
payer or school board member, who questions the educational 
value of the expensive slate blackboards in our schoolrooms, 
should be interested to note that these fourth grade teachers 
spent 22.7 minutes per week in drilling their children at the black- 
boards (IB(I)). This is over one-seventh of the total time of 
the recitation during the week, 140.6 minutes. 

Other conditions revealed by this table are: 

1. The emphasis upon the fundamentals in grade 4. 

2. The shift of emphasis to fractions and decimals in grades 
5 and 6. 

3. The increasing time emphasis upon problem solving as 
the children progress through the grades. Practically all of this 
time is spent on isolated problems and almost no time on prob- 
lems related to other subjects and upon project problems. It is 
very probable that teachers need help in collecting and prepar- 
ing these types of problems. 

*The method of selecting these teachers as well as other details in this in- 
vestigation may be secured by consulting The Time Distribution in the Arith- 


metic Drill Period, a Master’s thesis by the author, on file in the University 
of Minnesota library. 
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4. The continued time emphasis upon the fundamental proc- 
esses with integers in grades 5 and 6. In grade 5, 47% and in 
grade 6, 38% of the recitation time is devoted to the fundamental 
processes with whole numbers. Possibly the teachers were pre- 
paring for the Courtis Supervisory Tests with whole numbers 
and were neglecting fractions and decimals. The application of a 
test containing fractions and decimals would be necessary to 
prove this point. 

In addition to the reports secured from Minneapolis teachers, 
97 teachers in other Minnesota cities and villages made reports. 
One hundred seventy blanks were sent to 14 school systems and 
97, or 57%, replies were received from 12 school systems that 
varied in size from one village with an elementary school enroll- 
ment of 164 pupils to one city that enrolled 16,756 pupils in its 
elementary schools. 

In Table II the average time per week is given for grades 4, 
5 and 6 and for all activities. The following interesting tendencies 
appear in the table: 

1. Minnesota teachers drilled their pupils at the blackboard 
and orally more than any other way. 

2. Minnesota teachers used very few informal tests of achieve- 
ment. 

3. Minnesota teachers made generous use of standard practice 
materials and timed drills. 

4. Minnesota teachers used very few project problems but 
gave much attention to isolated problems with numbers. 

5. Minnesota teachers rarely graphed the results of the tests 
and made little use of pupil teachers. 

6. In grade 4 the usual activities of the pupils during the study 
period consisted of solving isolated problems, timed drills, and 
examples which aid in the development of new processes. 

7. In grade 5 the usual activities of the pupils during the study 
period consisted of working examples involving fractions and 
decimals and solving isolated problems. 

8. In grade 6 the commonest activity of the pupils during the 
study period was problem solving. 

The large proportion of study time given to problem solving 
in grade 6 and even in grade 5 indicates that these teachers did 
not guide and direct the problem-solving as much as they did 
the drill work. When the original reports were reéxamined, eight 
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instances were found of teachers who made assignments of prob- 
lems and spent no time in explaining or checking up these prob- 
lems. Three Minneapolis teachers followed the same procedure. 
It is possible that errors have been made in reporting or in 
interpreting these classroom activities, but the evidence seems to 
be clear and points to the need of personal investigation and 
possibly a change of procedure. 

Interesting as these activity analysis reports are, they reveal 
only the activities of a week chosen during the spring months. 
It would be still more valuable to make analyses at other times 
of the year. Investigations of time allotments have always been 
profitable. This technique extends the study of time allotments 
into the details of procedure within the subject. The time ac- 
tivity analysis technique is not a substitute for classroom visita- 
tion and conference, just as the talking movies will never supplant 
the classroom teacher. We value highly the personal daily 
guidance of the teacher for the pupil. The guidance of the teacher 
by the supervisor is just as vital. The time activity analysis 
technique will supplement the usual supervisory activities and 
make them more effective. 





CHAPTER X 


ANALYSIS OF THE USE MADE OF THE RECITATION 
PERIOD 


J. Onn Powers 


The analysis presented in this chapter is offered as an illus- 
tration of an objective technique for securing and systematizing 
information in regard to the disposition and use made of the class 
time of a large number of recitation or class periods. The device 
can be used without entailing an undue amount of labor on the 
part of teachers. Advantages accruing to the technique and 
apparent in its use are: its effectiveness and ease of adminis- 
tration, the large amount of information made available, reason- 
able assurance of reliability, multiple uses of the findings, and 
flexibility in adaptation to varying school conditions. 

The data used in this illustration were gathered in an investi- 
gation of the use made of the sixty-minute class period in certain 
high schools of Minneapolis. One of the purposes for which the 
sixty-minute period had been introduced was to provide for 
supervised study, although no specific directions had been given 
to the teachers as to how many minutes of the class period should 
be used for supervised study or what should be the placement of 
supervised study in the class period with reference to the other 
major phases of the recitation. In other words the teachers had 
been directed to use the period to the best advantage, themselves 
being the judges of their own effectiveness. It was expected that 
there would be variation with teachers, by subjects of study, 
and from day to day. Although the original purpose was to in- 
vestigate the actual use of the class period as regards supervised 
study, it was decided to extend the inquiry to the other major 
phases of the recitation period, namely, the assignment, the 
recitation proper, written tests, and other activities. 

Central tendencies and typical practices reported in this chap- 
ter are not to be interpreted as norms, standards, or recom- 


mended practices. The data presented suggest many problems of 
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what desirable practices should be. It is deemed important that 
supervisors should know what teachers actually are doing. In 
order to know this, supervisors usually resort to classroom visits 
or oral reports. Both of these methods, being individual, require 
a great amount of time and are often unsystematic and impres- 
sionistic. The method here presented enables the supervisor to 
secure quickly a composite of the practices in regard to the major 
activities of the class period. 

Information as to the order of classroom activities, their nature 
or character, and the time devoted to each was secured from 
codperating teachers by means of a check list. This check list 
(Form A) was devised to be as simple as possible and to require 
a minimum amount of clerical work in reporting. The items of 
information are such as are known to the teacher or can readily 
be ascertained. Few explanations are needed. One form is required 
for reporting the activities of the five class periods of a class 
section for one week. The explanations necessary were reduced 
to a single mimeographed page (Form B). Preliminary trials of 
Form A indicated that no difficulty was experienced by teachers 
in reporting the facts designated. The forms were distributed to 
teachers by building principals and returned by the principals to 
the Research Bureau. 

The schools codperating in this study were two junior high 
schools of the three-grade type, two junior-senior high schools 
of the six-grade type, and one four-year high school. All of the 
reports were of ninth grade classes. The returns were from 166 
class sections or 830 recitation periods. 

Table I shows the number of reports returned by type of school 
reporting. 














TABLE I 
Numser or Reports sy Type or ScHoot Reportine 
Type or SCHOOL CLASSES Dymeanes 
Junior High School A ...........eeceeeceeeees 31 155 
Junior High School B ............ cc eeeeeeeees 56 280 
Junior-Senior High School A ...............08- 27 135 
Junior-Senior High School B ...............05. 20 100 
Four-year High School ..............seeeeeeee 32 160 
IN ec eons ohh evk cea s Cees eheebentedevets 166 830 
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Table II shows the distribution of the 830 recitation periods by 
subjects of study. 














TABLE II 
Noumpser or Reports sy Sussects or Stupy 
Supsects or Srupy CLASSES ag ire " 
POUMTIEE fot wns c cues ce cdaccedcsecs Sisceasecdos 58 290 
CRNINE CIOMIOE bo5 Kuccdcusss aus cndasecetevennes 42 210 
PN ais aside aks Reed deed Ride we EERE 40 200 
TOMOMENEY DOIOROO 6 ocicicndndccacecesects®es 9 45 
WO ob oven hb dxcle std bcd dasdes seus awa doctas 7 35 
I ee oc eeu aed cmeduduady acme mane 8 40 
UME As cviccccddsencdese dace dnudene ete 2 10 
| Creer errr rrr rir tr cre: 166 830 











There appears to be no complete agreement in the practice of 
separating supervised study from the recitation phase of the 
class period, although a tendency appears in that direction. 
Sixty-seven, or 40.4 per cent, of the reports indicated that the 
teacher did separate supervised study from the recitation; 47, 
or 28.3 per cent, indicated that separation was not made; and 52, 
or 31.3 per cent, indicated that separation was made sometimes. 
Apparently, as would be expected, the type of school is no factor, 
since the teachers relied entirely upon their own judgments. A 
large proportion of the teachers appear to be inconsistent in 
their own practices. 

TABLE III 


DISTRIBUTION oF ANSWERS TO THE QuESsTION: “Do You Distincriy Sepa- 
RATE SUPERVISED STUDY FROM THE REcITATION?” 














TYPE OF SCHOOL YES No SOMETIMES 
Junior High School A. .....0cccccccccces 16 4 11 
Junior High School B ......c.cccasccecs 22 17 17 
Junior-Senior High School A ............ 5 14 8 
Junior-Senior High School B ............ 14 4 2 
Four-Year High School ................. 10 8 14 
WOU iccsncadeccccates stneedateecss 67 47 52 














Much greater consistency appears in regard to the requirement 
of preparation by the pupil outside of class time. One hundred 
twenty-six, or 75.9 per cent, of the reports indicated that the 
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FORM B 
An ANALYSIS OF THE Use Mane or THE 60-MINUTE PeEriops 








In order to discover the actual use made by teachers of the class periods 
for the different subjects in junior high school grades, a blank has been 
prepared upon which the teachers can record quickly the order in which 
general types of activity occur during a lesson, the nature of the activity, 
and the amount of time given to each. For some kinds of lessons the 
blank may be inadequate. In that case the character of the lessons can be 
briefly indicated on the back of the sheet. 


MEANING OF THE ITHMs ON THE BLANK 


1. Assignment: This refers to the part of a lesson in which the teacher 
develops and assigns new work to the pupils to be prepared after the 
assignment has been made. It deals in general with the assignment of ma- 
terial which is new, and upon which the pupil has not made previous 
preparation. It is to be the definite basis for a subsequent lesson or series 
of lessons. 

2. Recitation: This covers the review work, questions on old or new 
material by the pupils, returning and collecting written work, class dis- 
cussion and other class activities dealing with the development of pre- 
viously assigned and prepared materials. 

3. Supervised Study: This refers to the part of the class period definitely 
given over to the study of the materials to be dealt with in a subsequent 
lesson. It may be directed or undirected study, conferences and the like, 
that occur during the regular class period. 

4. Laboratory: Individual experiments in physics or chemistry, individ- 
ual work in bookkeeping, typewriting, and similar activities should be in- 
cluded here. 

5. If a test or examination is given as the whole or the part of the work 
of a class period, this should be indicated after test or examination. 

6. Two extra blank spaces are provided for the listing of any additional 
activities. 

Directions 


1. The data called for may be made out for any two classes which a 
teacher meets. The blank calls for the facts for one week. 

2. In the column headed “Order,” indicate by (1) the activity that oc- 
curred first; indicate by (2) the one that occurred second, and so on. 

3. In the column headed “Nature,” indicate by number corresponding 
with its number in the key, the nature of the activity. If two or more 
activities occur, indicate the number of minutes devoted to each. 

4. In the column headed “Time,” indicate as closely as you can the 
amount of time given to each activity. 

5. At the end of the week, return the blank to the principal’s office. 
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FORM C 
Succestep OUTLINE FOR OBSERVATION AND Report or A RECITATION 
GBs «coc eer TEU a nuvcecs ee CHIANG. oie cacacaces 
VOGRNOE 6s iinenanconas Grade...... DIDIOEE ss cencncoxecs Length of period 
wr eeuee WRG AN PROEM 6 cos crccccdcndccdecceduacecesansdewscewne 
ROO OB CO BUED cas censies occcnnstiens Ksleacesecasdugnceedecacadeaasaede 
Re (CP; LAME BIOORNIIE a. occ cadndsnadadecescedscncetesvndacnceedeads 


DISPosITION OF THE PEriop 


No. of Pupils 

Receiving In- 
Type of Activity Order Nature Time dividual Attention 
A hikaesk. nsaniwewece. <obksn Samdaenewaccenesa® 
PO) “Seeeaa de. LesaeeeRhaee ekSAbe “aeencaamuandenaens 
WUGRRUME GRUNER  Seexcké ““tecntunddec: ictaaee “wanwadwodencwexses 
‘a, > «CC eae, aeReRseeR Bideta Pecdundasdeacueess 
CHOAS CROMPTON. tested  Yeuweuwewaun (wacdum. vecmaraenasewneanes 
1. Were the physical conditions unsatisfactory?.......... OE ccsstuces 
2. Was the routine effective?.......... BN Rac cacouswsevasveautasneKes 


3. Did the problem arise specifically from the experience of the pupils?... 
BED oi Sacks sis eadeu ade Sess enceneademacastednladawendadivesnaneeaus 


4. Was there evidence of outside preparation by the pupils? ............ 

WHET ex Cis ea ccdecuncucabedcasesnuned bapaawscceusckasnaanddaassends 

5. Was supervised study separated from recitation? .................-.- 
6. Was the nature of procedure such as to: 

a. Afford attention to individual differences among pupils? ........... 

OTC ee eC eT rer ert ee Te ere Tee ere meer rye 

b. Foster self-activity and personal initiative on the part of the pupils? 

MRONET. — Ucdiwi decdeicacde coved deneeenssdnnsvelencdccedeuseaaghssewewas 

c. Teach the pupil how to study the subject?.......... ae 

d. Provide for socializing opportunities? .............. Li. eeeeere 


CORR eee RHEE HHH EEE EEE HEHEHE EEE EEE EEE HEHEHE EE EHE HEHE EEE EEE EES 


DNIDE cack caccces cs WHIM cxvcacuacerevavcecuecdcunuacdaneacandedens 


8. Was a practical application made of the unit studied?................ 
WHRMEE cvidhewsicpendccnuduscueabenqsekeddaabecdevasveuducddsavawuwas 
9. Number of minutes devoted to drill........... OMI ae cecanwaavss 
Development......... Number of minutes wasted by the teacher...... 
10. Was the criticism stimulative and helpful?................ trivial and 
fault-finding?............ WN 8 osc 6oRb ce bendedetnsduddenccecnaweudns 
11. Evidences of departure from formal lesson-hearing: 
CBP cisduccaivavoudicnnccindaiccescanwadseedqedadacawdanedcqesucauuees 
CD candi ne csccncwenect ue Cesk usencehteeseeencareneddaevadessatGueeaas 
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TABLE IV 


DIsTRIBUTION oF ANSWERS TO THE QugEsTION: “Do You Require 
PrepaRATIONS Ovutsipp or Ciass TIME?” 

















Type OF SCHOOL Yes No SOMETIMES 
Junior High School A ............00005- 22 3 6 
Junior High School B ..............+44- 44 0 _ 12 
Junior-Senior High School A ............ 19 0 . © 
Junior-Senior High School B ............ 15 0 5 
Four-year High School ..............6-. 26 0 6 
Dense wiles aadstticta ana ees 126 3 ed 














teacher did require preparation outside of class time; only three 
of the reports indicated that such preparation was not required. 
It is evident, therefore, that in the opinion of the teachers the 
sixty-minute period is no complete substitute for outside prepa- 
ration. 

Considering assignment, recitation, and supervised study the 
major phases of the recitation period, it is interesting to note 
that each of these phases is not infrequently omitted entirely 
from the recitation period. Supervised study is most frequently 
omitted, and with approximate equal consistency, with each sub- 

















TABLE V 
NuMBER OF OMISSIONS OF THE Mason PHASES OF THE RECITATION PERIOD 
Masork PHASE OF THE RECITATION 
NUMBER OF PERIOD OMITTED 
SUBJECT RECITATION 
7 Asignment | Recitation | 5" og 
a ne 290 49 41 86 
Social Studies ........ 210 31 36 52 
Mathematics ......... 200 30 17 39 
Elementary Science .. 45 9 9 11 
MOR. kigsnncetareense 35 = 4 3 
Commercial .......... 40 16 11 15 
Penmanship .......... — — — —_ 
‘i ae eeerrrye 830 135 118 206 

















ject of study. The frequency with which supervised study is 
omitted is not fully compensated for by omissions of the recita- 
tion phase of the period. Assignments are omitted with sufficient 
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frequency to indicate that the teachers do not consider the daily 
assignment an essential to good teaching. In this connection it 
should be noted that some other activities, principally written 
tests, were reported which appear to be substitutes in part for 
recitation and supervised study. 

The order or succession in which the major phases of the reci- 
tation period occur has important bearings upon method and the 
type of mental activity demanded of the pupil. In this investi- 
gation 487 recitation periods included assignment, recitation 
proper, and supervised study, and no other activity. Analysis of 
the order of the three major phases shows that the typical 
recitation period was either recitation, followed by assignment, 
followed by supervised study; or, assignment, followed by reci- 
tation, followed by supervised study, with some slight tendency 
in favor of the former. Supervised study is typically third or last 
in order of activities. There appears to be but little tendency to 
variation with subjects of study. 

Of the various questions which arise from this simple con- 
sideration of the arrangement of activities within a recitation 
period, two only will be pointed out. These are considerations of 
continuity of subject matter and separation of pupil preparation 
from recitation of the prepared material by a period of twenty- 
four or seventy-two hours. There are six possible arrangements 
of these three activities. If we assume that the normal and con- 
tinuous order of lesson procedure be an assignment, followed by 
study of the assignment, followed by recitation of it, then three 


TABLE VI 
Orper or THE Masor Puases or THE ReciTaTION PERIOD 

















ial a NUMBER oF ASSIGNMENT RECITATION a a 
STuDY PERIODS 
1 2 3 1 2 3 1 2 3 
English ....... 159 87| 56| 16 64) 76] 19} 10] 19] 130 
Social Studies. 129 38| 79} 12; 69] 45] 15] 15] 13) 101 
Mathematics .. 133 48| 69] 16 80; 51 2 5 | 11] 117 
Elementary 
Science ..... 19 10 6| 3 9} 10; —| — 3] 16 
EMME oc ccccvcs 29 15} 12} 2 14; 15) —| — 2| @ 
Commercial .. 18 3} 14) 1 15 3} —| — Te 
GUN. Sccons 487 201} 236| 50 | 251) 200}; 36) 30)| 49 | 408 
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TABLE VII 
PossisLp Orpers or Masor PHASES oF THE RecITATION PeRiop 
SUBJECT MATTER PREPARATION AND RECITATION 
CONTINUOUS DISCONTINUOUS SmPABATED Nor SEPARATED 
RAS RSA RAS SRA 
ASR SAR ARS SAR 
SRA ARS RSA ASR 
A = Assignment R= Recitation S = Supervised study 





of the possible orders provide for continuity of subject matter 
and three do not. Similarly three of the possible orders provide 
for study and recitation of the unit of subject matter on the same 
day, while three provide for separation of study from recitation 
by twenty-four hours from Monday to Friday inclusive, and by 
seventy-two hours between Friday and Monday. Table VII 
shows a diagrammatic representation of these possibilities, with 
letters as abbreviations for the three major phases considered. 
The orders of arrangement most frequently used by the teachers 
are underlined. It appears that one of the orders most frequently 
used violates continuity of subject matter; the other does not. 
Both of the orders frequently used separate study of the lesson 
unit from recitation of it by twenty-four or seventy-two hours. 
The two orders, AS R and SRA, which do not violate continuity 
of subject matter or separate study of the lesson unit from the 
recitation of it, are not in favor with the teachers. Both of the 
orders favored by the teachers are adaptable to the requirement 
of outside preparation by the pupils. This adaptability is due 
to the placement of supervised study at the latter end of the 
period, allowing for a lapse of twenty-four or seventy-two hours 
between the supervised study and subsequent recitation. 

The time devoted to each major phase of the recitation period 
varies widely. With the exception of the recitation itself, the 
extreme variation is as wide as possible within the limits of the 
period. Central tendencies appear in the distributions of class 
time devoted to assignment, recitation, and supervised study, 
the tendency being least marked in the distribution of time 
devoted to recitations. (See Tables VIII, IX, and X.) Consider- 
ing the large proportion of the class periods in which each major 
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TABLE VIII 
Time Devorep To AssIGNMENTS 
a 3 5 
< m 
MINUTES a 2] ga z8 z z 
yk gO a < 
S | <5 | ef | sz] 2 x x 3 
| 82) 58) 85| 5) 2)8 | & 
<3) RN aa An a oO Ay is] 
GW: vessenviescas 12 17 20 3 5 3 ao 60 
Pe iccacascecua 80 41 70 9 22 10 7 234 
MOE eescvadecds 77 68 50 15 6 8 4 228 
OO -ckciansesuds 30 31 14 2 3 2 4 85 
WE a eisCicwenas 27 13 9 6 -- 1 —_ 56 
ME keisicwiweces 5 2 5] — — — — 12 
WON haccatiavews 3 5 1 1 a —_ -- 10 
WE Kicubcccnare 2 2 —|—-— — _ _ 4 
MEE ccidxavacens 1 — 1 _ —_ — _ 2 
GO bciwaccnvecs — - —-|—-— _ — — — 
CE Scivnwcccsece 1 — —|— — — _ 1 
Eo ae icickee 3 oo —-|i-—- os — _— 3 
| See 241 | 179 | 170 | 36 35 24 10 695 
Media. occcces 11.9 | 123 96 | 13.0 78 95 13.8 11.2 





























phase of the recitation period is omitted entirely (Table V), it 
appears that the teachers exercise a wide range of judgment 
of the amount of time deemed expedient for each type of activity. 

An objective commonly claimed for the lengthened period with 
supervised study is that it will tend to increase the amount of 
time given to the assignment. The distribution of class time 
devoted to assignments indicate that, in general, this objective 
is attained. Some variation appears with the subjects of study. 
Assignments tend to be longer in minutes in elementary science 
and the social studies and shorter in Latin and mathematics. In 
relation to the time allowance for supervised study and recita- 
tion, the time devoted to assignments appears to be ample. 
Furthermore, the position of the assignment in the preferred 
orders of activities, RAS and ARS, is such as would encourage 
giving to it all of the time necessary. It should be noted that 
some of the assignments consume a large portion of the class 
period. A relatively small portion of them are less than five 
minutes in length. 

Excepting penmanship, mathematics appears to require the 
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TABLE IX 
Timp Devorep to REcITATIONS 
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least amount of time in recitation. The median amounts of 
time devoted to recitations is approximately equal in Latin, 
English, and the social studies. The use of all or nearly all of 
the class period for recitation is most frequent in English. Gen- 
erally speaking, teachers do not use the full sixty-minute period 
for recitation. A large proportion of the recitations are short. 

Supervised study is deemed less important than the recitation 
as judged by the amount of time devoted to it. There appears 
to be only a slight variation by subjects of study. As with the 
recitation a considerable proportion of the supervised study 
periods are short. All or nearly all of the class period is less 
frequently used for supervised study than for the recitation. The 
typical position of supervised study at the end of the period 
suggests that it receives the class time left over after assignment 
and recitation have been disposed of. The typical time devoted 
to supervised study appears to be insufficient in relation to the 
other major phases of the recitation period. 

Consideration of the amount of time devoted to the major 
phases of the class period gives some light as to the length of 
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TABLE X 
Time Devorep To Supervisep Strupy 
Ei 2 | & 
MINUTES - ae | as z 8 z z 
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2 |82 | 85/45] § a A 5 
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MEE ctocececcudce 25 24 24 3 _ 1 — 77 
i Serre. 64 39 45 5 14 8 4 179 
MRE Givcucncenes 58 44 33 14 4 6 2 161 
ME. stanrececua’ 13 23 27 4 8 1 _— 76 
WINGS: Scccsavedods 18 10 20 5 4 2 —_ 59 
WE ondccdunvous 6 1 2 — 1 2 — 12 
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GG idacsenccceses 1 1 — —_— _ _ i 2 
EN cid ocneaes 204 158 161 34 32 25 10 624 
Median ....... 20.9 | 209] 216) 225) 225) 204) 163 21.1 





























class period desirable in high schools. The indications are that 
a period less than sixty minutes in length is adequate for a class 
period comprising assignment and recitation. With supervised 
study included, the period apparently should be longer than 
sixty minutes if the pupil is expected to make all of his prepara- 
tion within the class time. If preparation is to be expected out- 
side of class time, the function of the supervised study period 
and its relationship to the outside preparation should be 
defined. 

The distribution of time devoted to tests shows that while the 
whole of the sixty-minute period is seldom used, nevertheless, 
tests of thirty-five minutes or more are not infrequent. The 
tendency in all subjects appears to be in favor of short tests. 

Further information as to the types of assignments, recita- 
tions, and supervised study used by teachers was secured by 
means of a number key (Form A). The classification of types 
was made from three sources: first, practical experience as a 
teacher; second, observation of a considerable number of reci- 
tations and tabulation of the activities observed; and third, a 
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TABLE XI 
Time Devorep to Tssts 
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a 4 3 6 1 — — — 14 
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survey of the literature of general and special method noting 
the types of assignment, recitation, and supervised study men- 
tioned. The classification does not include all of the possible 
types. There is a certain amount of overlapping. Because of the 
first mentioned deficiency in the key, a blank is included in each 
case for reporting other types. The number of times this blank 
was used gives some indication of the unsatisfactoriness of the 
classification. The terminology used is such as can readily be 
understood by a teacher of experience. The use of the numbers 
permitted the reporting of more than one type for each major 
phase of the recitation period. 

The number of types of assignments given in each recitation 
period gives some indication of the complexity of tasks set for 
the pupils. Thus 558, or 78.8 per cent, of the assignments reported 
were of one type only; 22.2 per cent were combinations of two, 
three, or four types. No consistent combinations of types of 
assignments could be discovered except that pages or paragraphs 
and the continuation of the previous assignment were frequently 
used in the combinations. 
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TABLE XII 
Types or ASSIGNMENTS 
: 2 |: 
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All of the types of assignments included in the key were used 
with considerable frequency. The most popular types in order of 
use as single assignments are: (1) continuation of previous 
assignment; (2) series of questions or problems; (3) a problem; 
and (4) topical. Practically only one type of assignment is used 
in mathematics; all types are used in English almost indis- 
criminately. 

TABLE XIII 


Nature or SINGLE ASSIGNMENTS BY SuBJects or StupY AND THE NATURE 
or ASSIGNMENTS CoMBINED 
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TABLE XIV 
Types or REciTaTIONs 
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The number of types of recitation procedure occurring in each 
recitation varies from one to eight, 56.9 per cent of the recitations 
being of one type only; or, 43.1 per cent were of more than one 
type. It should be noted that the classification of recitation types 
is based upon activities actually observed in the classroom rather 
than the classical types: inductive, deductive, problem solving, 
drill, etc. The use of more than one type per recitation is some 
indication of the resourcefulness of teachers. The types most 
frequently used in the combinations are: (1) drill, (2) reporting, 
(3) development, and (4) socialized. 

In general the types of recitations reported singly indicate 
that this phase of the lesson procedure is devoted primarily to 
reproduction of subject matter assigned. The evidence is the 
frequency of the reporting of assigned work, individual reports, 
question and answer, and drill. These types account for 46.2 per 
cent of all single type recitations. Types of procedure adaptable 
to advancing the pupil’s thought beyond the prepared subject 
matter are reported less frequently. 

The number of types of supervised study used in each class 
period varies from one to five, 66.0 per cent being of one type 
only. The types occurring most frequently in the combinations 
are: (1) explanation of difficult points; (2) individual help; and 
(3) inspection of the students’ work. 





Gk. 
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TABLE XV 


Narvure or Sincip Typp Recitations sy Supsecrs or Srupy anp Nature oF 
ReciTaT1IoNs CoMBINED 
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In general the frequency in which the types of supervised 
study are reported as single types is indicative of a dearth of 
devices for use in this phase of the recitation period. The most 
frequently. reported are: (1) explanation of difficult points; (2) 
individual help; and (3) undirected free study. Besides the 
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TABLE XVII 
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activities included in the key, few others are reported although 
many others are possible. The activities reported indicate that in 
supervised study the teachers usually devote their attention to 
individual pupils or leave the class to depend upon their own 
devices. 

This report has been presented as an illustration of a method 
for securing objective data concerning the distribution and use 
of the time of the class period. Some implications arising from 
the data have been discussed. By this method the supervisor 
may secure a composite of the practices within his system, 7.e., 
he may determine the activities performed and their frequency. 
Knowing these conditions, the job of the supervisor will be 
objectified. He may: (1) institute training in the activities 
usually performed to improve efficiency in them; (2) suggest 
additional activities deemed advisable; and (3) substitute new 
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types of procedure for activities that are purposeless or ineffec- 
tive. Some specific uses of the method and its results applicable 
in any school system are: 

1. As a basis for the discussion in teachers’ meetings of prob- 
lems of method. 

2. To stimulate interest of the teachers in new methods and 
devices. 

3. As a basis for evaluation of existing practice in the light of 
educational theory and known laws of learning. 

4. As a basis for giving specific directions to teachers for 
changes in methods where changes are deemed desirable. The 
method is especially adapted to this use because it is based upon 
the reports made by the teachers themselves. 

5. To diagnose the difficulties of individual teachers by com- 
parison with approved practices and the activities of successful 
teachers. 

6. As a means for teacher self-analysis. 

7. To discover weaknesses in the system as operating, hence 
to direct the attention of the supervisor where attention is needed 
most. 

8. To discover the best methods of teaching through analysis 
of the activities of the best teachers. 

9. To study the effectiveness of class periods of varying length. 

10. As a class visiting device. When used for this purpose the 
items of Form A may be supplemented by other items both objec- 
tive and subjective. A suggested form of such a supervisory 
device which is adapted to the more thoroughgoing and detailed 
procedure of class visitation is given in Form C. 








CHAPTER XI 


A PROPOSED TECHNIQUE FOR ANALYZING THE 
ACTIVITIES OF INSTRUCTION 


Gerorce H. Berts 


Instruction cannot, of course, be standardized even by fields 
or subjects. Room must be left for the play of personality, for 
the size and quality of the class, and for other variables. It is 
nevertheless likely that teachers can profit by analyzing their 
own classroom procedure and comparing it with that of others in 
their field. Such analysis will also give the supervisor valuable 
information. 

It is the purpose of this article to suggest a technique by 
which certain aspects of instruction may be objectively analyzed. 
The instruments employed were first developed and used in the 
School of Education of Northwestern University in an effort on 
the part of the instructors to improve their own teaching. There 
seems no reason why the method should not be equally applicable 
to public school classrooms, provided the project has the whole- 
hearted codperation of those participating. 


TimE DistrisuTIoN AMONG CLASSROOM ACTIVITIES 


Probably the best objective measure of method as applied to 
instruction is the distribution of time among the various activities 
of the class period. If we can know the proportion of time devoted 
day after day to developing new concepts and fields of thought, 
to drill, to testing, to assigning new work and suggesting methods 
of study, to classroom routine, we shall at least have a suggestion 
of the framework of the method employed. 

Form A suggests a relatively simple instrument for a time 
analysis of classroom activities. An attempt has been made to 
represent the several broad lines into which classroom procedure 
usually falls, and the more important details under each. The 
record should be made daily over a period of several weeks, which 


may or may not be consecutive. Care should be taken to secure 
164 
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a time which is as nearly representative as possible of the usual 
procedure. The instructor should not attempt to keep the record 
himself, for this in itself introduces an abnormal factor sufficient 
to make the results untrustworthy. In the use made of the in- 
strument as already mentioned, assistants were trained in the 
meaning of the five groups of activities indicated and were 
practised for one or more class periods in record making before 
the actual time-keeping was begun. 

It is probable that selected senior high school students can be 
trained to make such a record with a rather high degree of 
accuracy. The same student should keep the record for any single 
course throughout the experiment. An occasional conference be- 
tween the instructor and the record keeper is desirable. A check 
for accuracy of analysis and recording can be had by assigning 
another teacher (who should also have had a period of pre- 
liminary practice) to keep a record for a class hour; then compare 
this record with the record of the student assistant. 

No one is justified in saying, of course, just what proportion 
of time should be given to each of the five groups of activities 
listed, or even that these five groups properly cover the case for 
all school subjects. Nor can one specify how much time should 
be devoted to each detail within the respective groups. The facing 
of his own practice in the use of class time is likely, however, 
to do any teacher good, especially if he is at the same time able 
to compare his time chart with a composite chart for the corps. 

When in the case of the teachers of Education, for example, 
it was found by one instructor that the average time per class 
period devoted to lectures was twenty minutes for all Education 
courses and that he was devoting nearly forty minutes to lectur- 
ing, he was forced to consider whether he or his colleagues were 
using the better method. When another instructor found that the 
average time for roll-taking in all classes was less than one 
minute, but that he was using three minutes with classes no 
larger, he changed his system to a more economical one. Still 
another instructor, whose time sheet showed that he was using 
less than one minute for assigning each new lesson, learned that 
the average for all instructors together was nearly four minutes. 
Were they wasting time or was he losing opportunity, or was 


there a difference in the courses? The question demanded an 
answer. 
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Form B, which is to be filled by the instructor, provides for 
analysis of time devoted by him to course work outside the class 
period. 


FORM B—ACTIVITIES ANCILLARY TO CLASSROOM WORK 








I. General for semester 


1. 


2. 


3. 


Is there an outline, syllabus, bibliography or other instrument pro- 
vided for this course? ........ 

If so, approximately how many hours were required for its imme- 
diate construction? ........ 

Other than for purposes indicated in (2), approximately how many 
hours have you spent this semester in researches, collection of 
materials, background reading, etc., for this course? .........65. 
(Base report on whole semester, not a fraction.) 
































II. Detail of expenditure of time for two weeks from .......... , 192.. to 
ateritecaer evens , 192.. 
MinuTES—First | MINUTES—SECOND 
WEEK WEEK 
ACTIVITY 

MiITIWI|T/FIM|TIW/ T 

1. Direct preparation for class hour.. 

2. Background reading or study ..... 

3. Preparing examination questions .. 

4. Grading papers ..........seeeeee 

5. Student conferences on courses .. 

6. Other activities (please specify).. 



































Here again it is impossible to fix a time standard which should 
govern in the case of any single item. It was found among the 
Education instructors, however, that six classes out of every 
seven used syllabi, bibliographies, or other prepared instruments, 
and that the average time per course that had been expended 
on the preparation of such materials was 68 hours; and that in 
addition each syllabus had had an estimated additional 53 hours 
spent on research, background reading, and the like. These facts 
at least give each instructor a concrete objective measure, of a 
kind by which to judge his own practice. So, also, when he learns 
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that for each class hour his colleagues average 60 minutes on 
direct preparation of the lesson; 47 minutes on background read- 
ing; 10 minutes in the preparation of examination questions; 15 
minutes in grading papers; 12 minutes in student conferences; 5 
minutes on other activities—a total of nearly two and one-half 
hours for each hour of instruction. 

One objection to Form B from the standpoint of the supervisor 
may be the factor of unreliability due on the one hand to the 
possibility of falsified report and on the other hand to error of 
time estimate if an actual record has not been kept covering the 
time in question. The first of these factors is at the mercy of 
the ethical quality of those reporting; the second can be con- 
trolled by proper provision for the making of time records by 
codperating instructors. 


ORGANIZATION OF MATERIALS BY THE INSTRUCTOR 


The amount and distribution of time is not the only factor in- 
volved in successful teaching. The skill with which the materials 
of instruction are organized and used is probably quite as impor- 
tant. Form C suggests a means of comparing practice on the 
several points involved. Some teachers depend almost wholly on 
a textbook as the basis for instruction, while others in the same 


FORM C—ORGANIZATION OF MATERIALS 








I. Use made of textbook. 
1. Does the course as a whole follow the outline of a textbook: 


(a) closely?........ (b) partially?........ (c) not at all?........ 
2. Are the individual recitations based on the matter of the text: 
(a) usually?........ (b) seldom?........ (c) never?........ 
3. Do you have the text before you as you conduct the recitation? 
(a) usually?........ (b) seldom?........ (c) never?........ 
II. Use made of syllabus. 
1. Are students supplied with a syllabus? ........ If so, 


2. Does the syllabus rather than a textbook supply the outline and 
scope of the course? ........ 

3. Of how many pages does the syllabus consist? ........ 

4. Does the syllabus supply bibliography: 
(a) by topics? ..<.cscccs (b) general for entire course? .......... 
If bibliography is supplied, are (a) chapters or pages cited?........ 

or (b) only title of reference given?... 

5. Are students given entire syllabus at beginning of course? ........ 
Or section by section as required? ........ 
Or at end of course for review? ........ 
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FORM C—Continued 





6. Do the daily recitations follow the syllabus: 
(a) closely? ....... (b) with modifications? ....... (c) little or 
not at all ...... 
7. How long has your present syllabus been in use? ............0e00: 
III. Use made of question lists. 
1. Are students supplied with questions based on the course? ........ 
If so, how many questions constitute whole list? ................ 
2. If question list is supplied, are the questions used 
(a) as a basis for daily preparation? ........ 
(b) as a basis for occasional reviews or tests? ........ 
(c) as a basis for final review or examination? ........ 
3. If question list is supplied, is bibliography attached 
(a) by individual questions.... (b) by groups of questions?...... 
(c) for whole list? ............. (d) no bibliography furnished? .... 
4. How long has such question list been in use? 
IV. Use made of collateral reading. 


Is collateral reading made a definite requirement?........ If so, 

1. Are students supplied with a list of collateral readings?...... If so, 

2. Are students allowed free selection from this list?.............. 
or are certain readings required with others elective?.......... 


3. How many volumes are in collateral reading list for this course?... 

4. Are the volumes in collateral reading list placed “on reserve” in 
the library?........ 

5. Of how many volumes in collateral reading list does the library 
have duplicate copies? (Indicate how many duplicates in each case.) 


6. Are reading notes required?........ If so, what amount?........ 
7. Are reports required on collateral readings: 
(a) oral?........ (b) written?........ 


8. Are tests given directly on collateral readings? 


subject base their teaching largely on syllabi, outlines, required 
readings, and the like. Each may profit by comparing his own 
with the others’ methods, and a supervisor needs exact informa- 
tion on such matters from all members of his force. 


TESTING Pupit ACHIEVEMENT 


Wide difference obtains among teachers in the methods of 
testing pupil achievement and the use made of the results of 
such tests. Some schools have a policy which all teachers are 
supposed to follow more or less closely, others leave such matters 
wholly to the judgment of individual instructors. Form D pro- 
vides a method of recording the practice for individual instructors 
and thereby securing a basis of comparison for a corps. 
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FORM D—TESTS AND THEIR USE 








II. 


Il. 


VI. 


. Number of tests other than final given in this course: 


1. Occupying full class hour ........ 

2. Occupying approximately half class hour ........ 
3. Occupying 10-20 minutes ........ 

4. Occupying less than 10 minutes ........ 


Do you make previous announcement of full-hour tests? ........ 
of shorter tests? ........ 


Form of examination which predominates (check) 

1. Objective (as true-false, completion, etc.) in final examination 
xeeees shorter examination ........ 

2. Essay type in final examination ....... shorter examination ....... 

3. Other type (explain) 


. Method of administering tests (check) 


1. Instructor keeps class under careful surveillance? ........ 
2. Instructor remains in the room but does not closely observe 


3. Instructor leaves room during test? 
4. Has your class or department adopted any form of honor system 
to govern examinations? ........ 


. Method commonly followed with test papers (check) 


1. Returned, graded, with criticisms noted on individual questions? 
final examination........ shorter examination........ 

2. Returned graded and with general criticisms on paper as a whole? 
final examination........ shorter examination........ 

3. Returned graded but no criticisms on paper? 
final examination........ shorter examination........ 

4. Papers not returned but grades announced? 
final examination........ shorter examination........ 

5. Papers not returned, grades not announced? 
final examination........ shorter examination........ 

6. Papers returned, examination discussed with class? 
final examination........ shorter examination........ 

7. Other method (explain) 


In making up semester grade, approximately what proportion of the 
final grade depends on each of the following factors: 

1. Final examination?........ 

. Other examinations during term? 

. Reports on required readings?........ 

. Term papers?........ 

. Reports on special assignments?........ 

. Laboratory work?........ 

. Response in recitations or classroom attitude? 

. Other factors (explain) 


Onan & & bY 
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FORM E—ADMINISTRATION OF COURSE 








Method of dealing with each of the following (check) : 
I. Absences 
1. Record and report but make no additional requirement and impose 
no penalty on student?........ 
2. Require make-up work of student?........ 
3. Reduce student’s grade?........ 
4. Impose special examination?........ 
5. Other method (explain)........ 
II. Tardiness 
1. Pass by unnoticed?........ 
2. Treat accumulated tardinesses as absences?........ How many to 
one absence?........ 
3. Other method (explain)........ : 


III. Inattention (where any exists) 


IV. Unprepared lessons or assignments 
1. Pass over without remark or rebuke?........ 


V. Continued failure or near-failure 
1. Ignore, no grades given out until end of semester?........ 
2. Ignore except the warning of low grades given?........ 
3. Give specific warning but without further attention? 
4. Call student for conference to discover causes? 
5. Other method (explain)........ 


ee eeeeee 


It may be remarked again in this connection that the pro- 
cedure here proposed does not settle anything. It does, however, 
serve to locate a problem. It is found that one teacher is using 
exclusively the objective form of tests and that another is using 
only the essay form; another combines the two forms. Again, 
some teachers announce all tests in advance, while others uni- 
formly give drop tests except the final. One teacher returns all 
test papers, another returns none. One teacher, after an exam- 
ination, takes occasion to discuss the questions and the answers 
that were given; another makes no comments, leaving the pupils 
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to profit as they can by their own knowledge of their errors and 
by the grades received. Out of such immediate concrete differ- 
ences as these, questions as to the best procedure will emerge, 
teachers will subject their own method to scrutiny, and super- 
visors will find occasions to offer assistance or judge efficiency. 


ADMINISTERING THE CLASSROOM 


The success of instruction is conditioned in part by certain 
details of administration applied to the course as a whole. Each 
of the items of Form E is small, but all taken together are far 
from unimportant. 

It is obvious, of course, that any one or more of these aspects 
of analysis of procedure may be used without all. Possibly the 
best plan is not to undertake to use all the forms at the same 
time. A convenient division is to carry out as one project the 
analysis of time distribution; then make a second project out of 
the remaining analyses. 

If a corps of teachers will heartily enter into some such study 
of their own procedures as the one suggested, it can hardly be 
conceived that there need be any dry programs in their teachers’ 
meetings for the year. If a supervisor of instruction has such data 
available for each teacher, he will at least have a number of 
objective starting points for his criticisms and suggestions. 














CHAPTER XII 


DIAGNOSTIC TECHNIQUE IN THE SUPERVISION OF 
READING INSTRUCTION 


CLARENCE R. STONE 


Various studies of supervisory activities of principals indicate 
a serious lack of investigation and analysis as a basis for other 
activities designed to improve instruction. The same is probably 
true in the case of other supervisory officials. In various centers 
this problem is being attacked vigorously, and no doubt many 
progressive principals and supervisors do proceed on the basis 
of careful investigation and utilize a comprehensive plan of 
analysis. In the most effective type of supervision of reading 
instruction, painstaking study of the situation in the school in 
the light of carefully formulated standards and use of a diag- 
nostic technique for determining the supervisory needs of a 
teacher are essential. While standards of universal application 
and standards related to types of method have been very helpful, 
we need also standards and diagnostic technique for each activity 
or subject forming a basis of systematic instruction. 

The list of items to consider in determining the supervisory 
needs of a teacher with reference to a particular activity, such as 
reading instruction, should constitute a fairly complete analysis 
inclusive of the principal objectives and main teaching diffi- 
culties. In other words, the criterion of comprehensiveness should 
be applied in judging such a list. 

Another criterion is that of definiteness and objectivity ad- 
equate for reliability. Each item in the list should be of such a 
character that it is possible for several successful supervisors with 
standard professional training to arrive at approximately the 
same evaluation of the teacher’s skill with respect to the item. 

A good organization of items results in a maximum degree of 
independence of the different items. It is probably impossible to 
avoid some overlapping, and in some cases several items which 
should be mentioned separately may depend upon a common 
174 
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underlying ability of the teacher. But each item should represent 
a distinct, specific, instructional problem. 

In a list of items to consider in the analysis of the supervisory 
needs of a teacher in relation to instruction in a particular sub- 
ject, the majority of the items should be stated in language that 
gives a clear connection with some specific teaching problem in 
this particular field. Indeed, there are several distinct types of 
activities or lessons in middle-grade reading, each with its 
peculiar teaching difficulties. Consequently, it is advisable in this 
case to organize the items under headings designating main types 
of activities according to function and procedure. 

Thus we see that the criteria for a list of items to consider in 
determining the supervisory needs of a teacher in her instruction 
in a particular subject are comprehensiveness, objectivity, a 
maximum degree of independence of the items, and relevancy 
with respect to the objectives and peculiar instructional problems 
of the subject. 

While a detailed analysis of a particular recitation, study 
period, or class session is often a valuable undertaking in super- 
vision, a form of analysis which estimates the teacher’s skill 
with reference to a list of items on a broader basis is equally 
important. 

The following set of standards? in reading instruction and 
the form for a cumulative analysis of the supervisory needs of 
a teacher are offered as illustrations of material which might be 
coéperatively formulated by supervisors, principals, and teachers 
in connection with instruction in any particular activity or 
subject. 


STANDARDS IN READING INSTRUCTION IN 
THE MIDDLE GRADES 








I. Functions of reading instruction in these grades. 

1. To stimulate wide and varied independent recreative reading and to 
guide the pupils in selecting desirable books and magazines. 

2. To develop ability to interpret and appreciate classical literary 
selections suitable to the comprehension level of the group. 

3. To help each child to improve and refine his habits of recognition 
in both oral and silent reading and to develop a maximum rate in 
silent reading consistent with adequate comprehension for the pur- 
pose in hand. 


1 Reprinted from the writer’s Supervision by the Principal, by permission of 
the publishers, Houghton Mifflin Company, 1929. 
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. To aid each pupil in reaching a relatively high level of ability to 


grasp meanings of words, phrases, sentences, paragraphs, sections, 
and whole selections of standard difficulty for the group. 


. To establish the reading habits and the use of the special reading 


techniques essential to economical and efficient study required in 
the various subjects in these grades. 


. To develop the ability to convey the meaning and feeling of selec- 


tions to auditors by means of oral reading. 


II. Activities and methods. 


1. 


10. 


11. 


There should be a well-balanced program of activities in reading 
planned to realize the essential functions of reading instruction 
in these grades. 


. The plan of procedure of a particular lesson should be adapted to 


the type of activity and determined by the primary governing 
purpose. 


. The method of the whole is superior to the method of details in 


teaching a literary selection. 


. Problems set by the teacher as a basis of interpretation of a 


literary selection should hinge upon the major values or significance 
of the selection, should have a strong interest appeal to the pupils, 
and should be clear and definite in their wording. 


. In developing appreciation for poetry, oral reading, rhythmic 


physical movement, and music as appropriate to the poem should 
be utilized. 


. In lessons designed for special drill, practice, or training to develop 


skill in a particular phase of reading, the method technique should 
be adapted to the realization of a clearly conceived specific train- 
ing purpose or purposes. 


. In test lessons standard procedures determined by the purpose of 


the test are essential. 


. Reading periods should be set aside regularly for the promotion of 


individual recreative reading and should be used mainly to develop 
varied, desirable, and permanent interests in reading. 


. In lessons in audience reading the main stress should be upon the 


effective conveyance of thought and feeling to auditors solely de- 
pendent upon the reader. 

Good method technique secures a high degree of attention, keen 
interest, and a wholesome general attitude on the part of the 
pupils. 

Good method technique provides for attention to individual needs 
and to varying abilities and interests. 


III. Special classification of pupils. 


1. 


The classroom organization should be such that it is possible to 
have the material being used by each pupil adapted in difficulty to 
the reading ability of the pupil. 


2. The classroom organization for reading instruction should be of 





such a character that it is economical for purposes of instruction. 
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3. Classification of pupils should be tentative and adjustments easily 


made. 


Materials. 
For group reading and discussion of literary.selections there should 
be readily available sets of literary readers of varying difficulty to 
provide each group with material of the proper level of difficulty. 


Bs 


. Each room should be provided with a set of texts for specialized 


training in silent reading for each inferior and each average group. 


should be available. 


. Small sets of texts suitable for group-to-group audience reading 


. The supply of books and magazines for individual recreative read- 


ing should be varied as to type of content and interest appeal and 
there should be a range in difficulty comparable to the range in 


depth of comprehension of the pupils. 


CuMULATIVE ANALYSIS OF SuPERVISORY NEEDS oF A TEACHER OF READING IN 


THE Mipp_e GRraDEs 








Name of the Teacher 


eee eee eee ee ee 


EVALUATIONS 
s © @ Ft 8 F © 





I. Independent Recreative Reading 


Il. 


5. 
2. 
3. 


4. 
5. 


Group Reading and Discussion of Liter- 


— 


id 


a 


se 


. Grouping of pupils according to depth 
. Choosing selections of the proper 


. Choosing selections with a strong in- 


Skill of teacher in: 

Aiding in building up a classroom 
WOME cds cru sasnsudicdereyusnsawea 
Motivating independent reading and 
establishing the habit of regular reading 
Establishing varied reading interests. 
Improving reading tastes ............ 
Guiding pupils in obtaining books 
suitable as to difficulty and interest. . 


ary Selection 
Skill of teacher in: 


of comprehension and appreciation .. 
level of difficulty for the group ...... 


UUNUNE SRNODE fo iddancddcvidccevedces 
Utilizing available materials ........ 
Knowing the function and main value 
OE: Ce GENGIO ss. 65 ive vinccusxcicces 
Using a brief effective approach step 
Making clear, definite assignments in- 
volving motivating specific purposes 
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Cumutative ANALYSIS OF Supervisory Neeps or A TEACHER oF READING IN 
THE MippLe Grapes—Continued 
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Name of the Teacher 


| 


2 


EVALUATIONS 


8 


4 


5 6 


7 


8 





10. 


11. 


12. 


. Utilizing the problem and the project 


appropriately and effectively ....... 


. Providing for pupil initiative, plan- 


ning, and responsibility ............. 
Developing judgment of relative 
values in various types of reading 
PARRREEAL Svc ns eievcauinncessperonneun 
Securing a high degree of attention 
and keen interest ...........00ee0e: 
Utilizing oral reading, music, and 
rhythmic movement in teaching poetry 


III. Audience Reading 


IV. 


L: 


Skill of teacher in: 

Providing plans for motivated audi- 
ence situations with a maximum num- 
DECOR GINE. coax seuss save euasnaase 


. Leading pupils to choose interesting ap- 


propriate selections of proper difficulty 


. Developing the attitude essential in 


reading to an audience .............. 


. Developing skill in essential elements: 


proper emphasis, suitable rate, voice. 


. Maintaining a high degree of atten- 


tion on the part of the audience .... 


Practice Lessons in Oral Reading for 


1. 
2. 
3. 


4. 
. Specialized Training in Silent Reading 


1. 


2. 





Groups Weak in Mechanics of Reading 


Skill of teacher in: 

Providing strong motives and main- 
taining keen interest in improvement 
Diagnosing individual cases and pro- 
viding proper corrective measures ... 
Training pupils in effective methods of 
attack on words causing difficulty .... 
Developing fluency ..............065 


Skill of teacher in: 
Grouping the pupils according to 
reading level and practice needs .... 
Selecting and devising appropriate 
material of the proper level of difficulty 
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Cumu.ativs ANALYSIS oF Supervisory Neeps or A TEACHER OF READING IN 
THE Mippte Grapes—Continued 





ORI CE: UN, POROMOR aac bis soc coccduseus was 
EVALUATIONS 
i &% & © & © Fe 8 





3. Utilizing method suggestions in the 


CORE GE WHRIUDE oc icicecsccciccsasaes 
4. Adapting the procedure to the gov- 
CUNT DUNNE vc icicdecétaxsvacccses 
5. Handling the details of the method 
WOON © Sedis'es ccnccsavacmaadouseds 


6. Arousing a desire to improve and 
maintaining keen interest in the prac- 
NG eco ceccducacescuanceercceedeus 

. Diagnosing cases of pronounced de- 

ficiencies and providing suitable prac- 

CHD eapiveci cv twescn cosedeacieetees 

Leading pupils to apply good reading 

technique in study of other subjects 

Arousing interests in extensive read- 

ing in connection with other subjects 


VI. Reading Tests 
Skill of teacher in: 
1. Utilizing provisions that enable the 
teacher to obtain test materials ..... 
2. Using results for classification, diag- 
nosis, setting goals, measuring progress 
3. Administering standard tests ........ 
4. Scoring papers and recording data ... 
5. Interpreting the results of tests ...... 


~I 


go 


© 





























Evaluation symbols: 0=no evidence; «average; + —=worthy of 
special commendation and relay to other teachers; — = needs help. 

It should be clearly understood that the purpose of the cumu- 
lative analysis is not to rate the teacher but to locate his needs 
as a necessary prerequisite to intelligent procedure in helping 
him to improve. Many principals and special supervisors, of 
course, follow a similar procedure without reducing the list of 
items to writing. In the use of a written list formulated according 
to important criteria, the supervisor is less likely to fail to con- 
sider some important point in making his analysis. His diagnosis 
on the basis of a well-formulated analysis is more thorough and 
more objective than a diagnosis without such an analysis. It 
is not claimed that the subjective element is eliminated. The 
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accuracy of the analysis depends upon the judgment of the 
supervisor. Likewise, judgment enters into the grading of hand- 
writing by means of a scale or in grading samples of corn. But 
the list of items based upon acceptable standards is a means of 
making the supervisor’s judgment more valid and more reliable. 
A principal or other supervisor who will do the professional 
study necessary to formulate a set of standards and a cumulative 
form of analysis for some important phase or field of instruction 
will find that his judgment has been broadened and deepened. 
Using a well-formulated analysis is the best means of freeing 
one’s self from the narrowing influence of personal bias. 

A distinct and important characteristic of the preceding form 
of analysis is the cumulative feature. This feature makes for 
economy in supervision and provides a rough indication of the 
progress of the teacher and the effect of supervisory efforts from 
term to term or year to year. In the absence of any technique for 
measuring the effectiveness of supervision, this plan should prove 
superior to mere judgment without any records. 
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CHAPTER XIII 


OBJECTIVE TECHNIQUES IN SUPERVISING INSTRUC- 
TION IN READING 


WiuuiAM S. Gray 


One of the most urgent needs today in school supervision is 
for objective techniques which may be used in determining the 
nature and effectiveness of the instruction provided in different 
schools and classrooms. This is particularly true in the case of 
any subject, such as reading, in which radical changes are taking 
place in both the content and methods of teaching. The value of 
supervisory techniques is greatly increased if they not only reveal 
the nature and effectiveness of teaching but in addition secure 
information that may be used in modifying and improving 
instruction. It is the purpose of this article to describe briefly 
techniques that may be used in securing information concerning 
six specific phases of reading instruction. Many other techniques 
are used widely in supervising reading. Those which are described 
merely illustrate types of information that may be secured 
through the use of carefully planned techniques. 


Aims or TEACHING READING 


Objective studies of the aims of teaching reading have been 
made to advantage by supervisors and principals in such cities 
as Rochester, New York. As a matter of fact, the progressive 
work in reading which is exemplified in that city dates back to 
an objective study of aims made almost a decade ago. In a study 
carried on by the writer, in 1925-1926, the teachers of 34 schools 
in northern Illinois were asked to record the aims of greatest 
importance in teaching reading to their pupils. Reports were 
received from 404 teachers in grades one to six inclusive. The 
specific aims reported were classified under three general head- 
ings, namely, the enrichment of experience, the increase of 
interests, and the development of essential habits and skills. 
181 
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Representative sections of the resulting tabulation, including 
frequencies, follow: 


; ; FREQUENCY 

1. The enrichment of experience. 

a. To give the pupil new experience ............... cc eee eens 24 

bb. To Give he Pupil PICAMUNE occ oc vccccccccssccececicesess 62 
2. The increase of interests. 

a. To cultivate a love for good reading ...............e005- 89 

b. To give the pupil a desire to read .............. cece eee 67 

c. To develop an interest in reading ............e.eeeeeeeee 51 
3. The development of essential habits and skills. 

(Comprehension) 

eG IN ook ois s iu sasediennsearucassdepiaescdcs 212 

b. To get the thought quickly and easily ................06. 42 

c. To enable the pupil to interpret what he reads ........... 30 

(Recognition) 

a. To master the mechanics of reading ..............ee005- 45 

b. To teach pupils to attack new words ...............0000- 29 

c. To secure accuracy in word recognition .................. 24 


(Oral Reading) 
a. To secure correct enunciation and pronunciation in oral 


GEE» vikuca cadena ewer Sew Acossurwsi Sewn ebievedipeGecicuees 85 
b. To secure good expresSiON .........ccceceeecccccceceeees 66 
c. To secure correct fluent oral reading ................e000. 31 


The complete tabulation, including about seventy items, 
showed the frequency of mention of each item in each grade. 
Supplementary tables contained corresponding facts for each 
school. A comparison of the tables for individual schools with 
the general summary table revealed striking differences which 
called for vigorous supervisory action. For example, some schools 
placed most emphasis on comprehension, others on the mechanics 
of reading, and still others on oral interpretation. Copies of the 
summary table and of the tables for specific schools were placed 
in the hands of the teachers of the respective schools. As a rule 
significant differences were noted at once and pointed questions 
were raised by the teachers concerning both the major objectives 
of reading instruction and the aims for specific grades. These 
questions were discussed frankly, an effort being made to culti- 
vate an inquiring, open-minded attitude toward the problems of 
reading instruction. 

As interest among the teachers increased, they were referred 
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to such sources as the Report of the National Committee on 
Reading and recent textbooks on reading, in order to become 
acquainted with current statements of the aims and objectives 
of teaching reading. During the course of a few weeks a broader 
view of the problems of teaching reading invariably developed. 
The technique employed, therefore, in determining the aims 
which teachers thought they emphasized in teaching also supplied 
information that was used as a point of departure in developing 
a broader grasp of current reading problems. 

A more elaborate technique of studying aims has been devel- 
oped by Brueckner and Cutright,’ who prepared a detailed list of 
42 objectives of work-type reading in grades three to eight, in- 
clusive. A section of the inventory follows: 


C. Ability to select and evaluate material needed requires 
12. Judging the validity of information, which suggests: 
a. Practice in noting the date of publication. 
b. Practice in noting the author’s name and position. 
13. Choosing ideas from different sources which explain or supplement 
one another, which suggests: 
a. Finding like statements in two articles upon the same topic. 
14. Discovering different ideas in different sources, which suggests: 
a. Reading two articles upon the same topic to discover points of 
difference. 
15. Deciding whether a given question is answered, which suggests: 
a. Answering a series of Yes-No, Didn’t-Say questions. 
b. Skimming an article to determine if a particular question is 
answered. 


In order to determine the specific objectives of work-type 
reading taught in the schools, the principals of Minneapolis were 
given training in identifying the objectives of reading lessons 
observed. Following their observations, the principals made re- 
ports to the supervisors on blanks provided for that purpose. The 
reports for 620 classes were then summarized to show the number 
of times each of the 42 objectives was reported as a major 
objective and the number of times it was suggested as a minor 
objective. The reports when tabulated indicated the following 
order of importance of groups of reading objectives as exemplified 
in the lessons taught: 

1 Brueckner, Leo J., and Cutright, Prudence, The Technics and Evaluation of a 


Supervisory Program| in Work Reading in the Minneapolis Public Schools. 
Educational Bulletin No. 12, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
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Prr Cent 
Ability to comprehend quickly what is read 
Ability to locate material quickly 
Ability to organize what is read 
Ability to select and evaluate material read 
Ability to remember what is read 
A knowledge of the best sources of material 


“The results of the survey showed that more emphasis should 
be placed upon the development of certain vital study habits.” 
As a consequence, a constructive supervisory program was 
organized and carried out vigorously. At the close of the training 
program, the principals again observed 625 specially prepared 
lessons and reported on them, using the same procedure as at the 
beginning of the experiment. The results showed significant 
changes in the nature of the objectives emphasized. The infor- 
mation secured did not indicate the value of the changes which 
had been made. It did show, however, the specific objectives 
which were emphasized most after a period of training. In com- 
menting on the value of the technique employed, Brueckner and 
Cutright made the following statements: 

1. They give the supervisory group in a large community a better pic- 
ture of the current practices than can be secured by any other technique 
in current use. 

2. The procedure which was used has a very important place in the 
actual improvement of teaching, since training can be carried on where the 
greatest need is shown. 

3. The teachers of a given community can be helped to analyze and 
evaluate their own teaching in a very effective way. 


Time Activity ANALYSIS 


The amount of time devoted to different phases of reading 
instruction indicates to a greater or less extent the nature of the 
instruction provided. It is important, therefore, that supervisors 
make time analyses at frequent intervals to determine how the 
time available for reading is being used. Two examples will be 
presented, one of which is relatively simple and the other more 
comprehensive and detailed. In the Indianapolis Reading Sur- 
vey,” the teachers were asked the following questions: “What 
percentage of the time set aside for reading in your grade is 
given to oral-reading instruction?” “What percentage of the time 


2Gray, William S., ‘Reading in the Elementary Schools of Indianapolis.” 
Elementary School Journal, 19: 348-349 (January, 1919). 
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set aside for reading in your grade is given to silent-reading 
instruction?” The reports revealed certain central tendencies. 
For example, the percentage of time given to oral reading de- 
creased and the percentage of time given to silent reading 
increased steadily until the fourth grade. Beyond that grade the 
percentage of time given to oral reading increased in many 
schools. The reports revealed also very wide variations among 
teachers in the amount of time given to each type of reading. 
Such information suggests a number of important questions which 
supervisors and teachers must face frankly: What in general 
should be the percentage of time to devote to oral and to silent 
reading? Is the answer uniform for all classrooms at a given 
grade level or does it vary with conditions? Are individual 
teachers justified in departing widely from the most frequent 
practice? If so, under what conditions? 

A much more detailed type of time analysis has been reported 
by Brueckner.’ The chart on which the analysis is made includes 
the names of various types of activities which may be provided 
during a reading lesson as represented by the list that follows: 


1. Pure phonetic drill to develop independence in word recog- 
nition. 

. Word drill connected with daily reading work for meaning 
and pronunciation. 

. Oral reading: books, blackboards, cards, etc. 

. Flash card drills to develop silent reading ability. 

. Directed silent reading. 

. Combination of oral and silent reading. 

. Undirected free silent reading. 

. Illustration and handwork. 

. Dramatization. 

. Oral language based on reading lesson duringreading period. 

. Written language work based on reading lesson during 
reading period. 

. Use of arithmetic, geography, etc., material during reading 
period. 

13. Attention to needs of individual pupils. 

14. Tests, formal and informal. 
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*Brueckner, Leo J., “The Value of Time Analysis of Classroom Activity as 
a Supervisory Technique.” Elementary School Journal, 25: 518-521 (March, 
1925). 
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This list, which may be adapted to meet the specific needs of 
any school system, was presented to the teachers of the first four 
grades for use in self-diagnosis. “In the vertical columns provided 
for the days of the school week the teacher records the amount 
of time spent each day on each type of activity. In the last ver- 
tical column the teacher records the total amount of time devoted 
to each activity during the week. At the foot of the table the 
teacher records the total amount of time for each day.” Records 
from teachers of several schools enable a principal or supervisor 
to make intensive studies of different phases of class work, to 
discuss with teachers their own activities as recorded on their 
charts, and to compare the time distribution of different teachers. 
Not infrequently studies of the practices of the teachers securing 
best results may suggest changes that should be made in various 
classrooms. Another very valuable service rendered by the chart 
is that it suggests important questions to those who use and study 
it. For example, the following questions were raised in the minds 
of the Minneapolis teachers who participated: How much time 
should be given to phonetics? How much time should be given 
to oral reading grade by grade? Should all of these activities be 
engaged in each week? Is enough time given to tests and remedial 
work? Should there be more dramatization? 


TEACHING DIFFICULTIES AND Metruops or OvERCOMING THEM 


The kinds of difficulties which teachers encounter in teaching 
reading and the methods which they employ in overcoming them 
may be studied more or less objectively. In the study of 34 
schools referred to earlier in this report, the teachers of each of 
the first six grades were asked to submit a list of the chief 
difficulties which they encountered in such matters as teaching 
pupils to read thoughtfully, in adapting reading instruction to 
the needs of small groups and to provide for individual differ- 
ences, and in stimulating independent reading interests. They 
were also asked to outline the methods which they employed in 
meeting these difficulties. As reports were submitted on a given 
problem, a list was prepared of all the difficulties which were 
mentioned. The methods employed in meeting these difficulties 
were then classified under appropriate headings. The records for 
different schools and grades were indicated separately so that it 
was possible to recognize readily the nature of the difficulties 
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reported by a given school and the variety of methods used. The 
list that follows includes seven difficulties in teaching pupils to 
read thoughtfully and the methods that were reported by first 
grade teachers in overcoming them. Not more than one-third of 
the total number of difficulties reported are included in the 


list. 


Difficulties involved in stimulating interest. 


COONAN R WN = 


. Use simple material. 

. Encourage pupils to ask questions. 

. Score pupils on their silent reading ability. 

. Permit pupils to assist in conducting reading activities. 
. Use many pictures. 

. Provide motives for reading. 

. Ask questions which may be answered by reading. 

. Have pupils dramatize stories. 

. Direct attention to the content of what is read. 

10. 
11. 


Encourage independent thinking. 
Compare blackboard stories involving the children’s names. 


Difficulties involved in securing a thoughtful attitude. 


i 


Qn er w dO 


8. 
9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 


13. 


Use many materials before beginning the primer: sentences to be 
acted; short stories dictated by pupils; rhymes. 


. Have pupils dramatize sentences and stories. 

. Have pupils point to the illustration while reading. 

. Have pupils read and follow simple directions. 

.. Tell pupils to read preparatory to drawing a cut-out picture. 

. Ask thought questions about sentences, later about paragraphs, and, 


finally, about entire stories. 


. Use riddles for silent reading; pupils may whisper the answers to 


you or draw them on the board. 

Ask pupils to read orally the part that tells what the Little Red 
Hen found, etc. 

Direct pupils’ silent reading by questions on the blackboard. 

Have an abundance of interesting stories at hand. 

Encourage children to bring pictures from home to illustrate stories 
read in school. 

Let pupils look ahead in the reader to see what the new stories are 
about. 

Have a library table; let pupils bring books for it; encourage them 
to tell each other which stories they have enjoyed. 


Difficulties presented by pupils of limited experience. 


a. 


2. 
3. 
4. 


Enrich the pupil’s experience by means of pictures, rhymes, stories, 
and talks. 

Use much supplementary material. 

Discuss incidents in the story read. 

Have pupils reread stories; emphasize the important points. 
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Failure of pupils to concentrate. 

. Use simple, interesting material. 

. Call attention to the meaning of illustrations. 

. Tell pupils to find what part of the story a picture illustrates. 

. Have pupils do construction work from written directions. 

. Compose stories from the original sentences of pupils. 

. Stimulate interest by discussions, by telling similar stories, and by 
using pictures. 


amr wnhd 


Inadequacy of pupils’ meaning vocabularies. 

. Have pupils note the meaning of the words as used in sentences. 

. Tell pupils the meanings of unfamiliar words. 

. Have pupils draw a picture for each word or group of words on a list. 
. Have pupils label pictures. 

. Have pupils join each word on a list to the appropriate picture. 

. Allow pupils to dramatize sentences. 


aQamnrr wh = 


Failure of pupils to group words into thought units. 
1. Present all words in phrase groups. 
2. Make children aware of this difficulty. 


Tendency of pupils to guess. 
1. Talk over the lesson with the pupils before they read it. 
2. Have pupils read silently first; assist them with difficult words. 


Similar summaries were prepared for the remaining elementary 
school grades. A large master chart showed the nature of the 
difficulties reported by each school and grade and the variety 
of methods used in overcoming them. An analysis of the facts 
recorded revealed various significant items of information, such 
as the nature of the difficulties reported by the teachers in each 
grade, the changes from grade to grade, and the number and 
kinds of difficulties recognized by the teachers of each school. 
It was found that some schools which were making least satis- 
factory progress as revealed by tests and classroom observations 
reported few or no difficulties. This fact suggested the need of 
help in diagnosing reading problems more accurately. With re- 
spect to methods of overcoming difficulties the chart revealed 
the nature and variety of the devices employed, some of which 
were appropriate and others inappropriate. The teachers of cer- 
tain schools reported many valuable methods while the teachers 
of other schools reported methods which bore little or no relation 
to the difficulties under which they were classified. Such facts 
suggested many supervisory problems requiring tact, strong 
leadership, and helpful guidance. 
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Group APPLICATION AND ATTENTION 


It is very desirable, particularly during silent reading or study 
periods, to determine the extent to which pupils apply them- 
selves to the tasks assigned. For this purpose a “Group Appli- 
cation and Attention Chart” has been designed which possesses 
unique supervisory possibilities. As indicated on the accompany- 
ing sample chart, spaces are provided for records of the activities 
of pupils for a period of thirty minutes. Through the use of the 
symbols shown at the bottom of the chart, a supervisor or prin- 
cipal can record the activity of each pupil at intervals of one 
minute each. This is made possible by the fact that no entry 
is recorded for those who are attending. Since only a small 
number, as a rule, are not attending at a given moment, the 
recording of the essential facts requires very little time. As the 
work proceeds from phase to phase, the supervisor or principal 
makes a brief note of the change, as indicated on the chart in 
the blank for “Phases.” 

At the lower end of each vertical line in the space for totals, 
the entire number of pupils attending to their reading or study 
during that minute is recorded. Directly below is inserted the 
percentage of pupils attending. At the right of the thirty-minute 
section of the chart are recorded the total number of minutes 
and the percentage of application of each pupil. “The total 
number of pupil-minutes of application is found either by taking 
the sum of the minutes of application for all pupils or by taking 
the aggregate of the pupils attending minute by minute. This, 
divided by the product of the number of pupils multiplied by the 
total number of minutes, gives the percentage of attention for 
the group as a whole.” The graph showing the total application 
per minute may represent either the number or the percentage 
of pupils attending each minute. Similarly the graph showing 
pupil application may represent either the number of minutes 
or the percentage of attention of each pupil for the period 
studied. 

The entries in the accompanying chart show individual and 
group application and attention during a Community Civics 
class period devoted largely to the reading of supplementary 
books. Similar charts may be prepared for silent reading or 
study in any grade either in the classroom or in the library. 
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Such a chart is of value also in securing a record of the applica- 
tion of pupils in seat work or in any activity requiring close 
attention. As records accumulate, a supervisor has an excellent 
opportunity to compare the attention and application secured 
throughout schools and in particular grades. Teachers needing 
special help may be located in this way. Furthermore, an analysis 
of the entries in the chart often reveals unusually troublesome 
pupils and not infrequently suggests specific causes leading to 
inattention. 
INDEPENDENT ReaDING REcoRDS 


One measure of the efficiency of instruction in reading is the 
amount and character of the independent reading which children 
do. As a means of determining the number and kinds of books 
read, the source of the reading material, and pupils’ judgments 
of books read, they are often asked to fill out and hand in slips 
similar to the form that follows: 


TED IO eid a. cen's ee kaeon Mone sea dae k ed a orNNabeczeseauabene 

BOL spss sean Raeeenceasevekssevenn WEN HEE RER CRN Oe) Da Enes a enGe 

BE IND 5 inv i'n cess ikewsas ates eaees ee Boy or Girl......... 

4. School ........ Debhaceeuseeeeuans Grade...... DOMMES s2ctsceiskases 

5. Check the statement below which tells where you got the book. 
—At school —At home 
—From the public library —TI borrowed it 

6. Check the word or words which tell how much of the book you read. 
—All —Part of it 

7. Check the statement in each column which gives your opinion of the book. 
—One of the best books I ever read —tToo easy 
—A good book, I like it —Just about right 
—Not very interesting —A little hard 
—I don’t like it —tToo hard 


8. On the back of this slip, write a note to your teacher telling her why 
you like or do not like this book. 


A summary based on the reports submitted from several 
schools during the course of a month or a year indicates the 
success of different schools and grades in securing independent 
reading. With such facts in mind a subsequent study may be 
made to determine the methods which schools employ in stimu- 
lating interest in independent reading. Not infrequently very 
valuable suggestions can be secured from récords of the practices 
of teachers who are unusually successful in cultivating wide 
reading interests. 
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GROUP APPLICATION AND ATTENTION CHART 


Designed by CLIFFORD R. MADDOX 
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Recorps OF ACHIEVEMENT 


The use of standardized and informal tests is one of the most 
frequently used methods of securing objective evidence concern- 
ing the results of reading instruction. The intelligent use of tests 
provides a wide variety of types of information of which the 
following are examples: the levels of achievement attained by 
schools, grades, and individual pupils; the rate of progress in 
different phases of reading; the kinds of habits and skills which 
require greater emphasis in each grade; the changes in the 
classification of pupils which are desirable; the pupils in a grade 
or classroom whose needs in one or more phases of reading are 
similar; the various needs of individual pupils. As the results of 
tests accumulate, a supervisor should serve as a progressive, 
stimulating leader. He should aid in defining appropriate stand- 
ards in various schools and classrooms, in determining phases 
of instruction which require greater emphasis, in distinguishing 
specific needs of a class or of individual pupils, and in providing 
teachers with the various kinds of help which are needed. In 
view of the fact that the uses of tests have been discussed so 
widely during recent years, no additional comments will be made 
here concerning them. 


CoNCLUDING STATEMENTS 


The foregoing discussion has suggested techniques which may 
be employed in making supervisory studies of different phases of 
reading. Similar techniques may be used to advantage in studying 
a wide range of reading problems. It is of great importance that 
the information secured be accurate and objective. When such 
data are available a supervisor may proceed with intelligence and 
confidence in meeting his major obligation of improving 
instruction. 
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CHAPTER XIV 
A METHOD FOR OBSERVATIONAL MEASUREMENT ! 


WIiLuarp C. OLSON 


The object of the present report is to describe a natural history 
approach to the problem of measurement—the systematic obser- 
vation of the behavior of an individual in a given environment. 
For many purposes observations of the behavior of an individual 
are reported in terms which indicate simply the presence or 
absence of certain traits. For measurement purposes, however, 
observations should yield a quantitative statement in terms of 
amount for the trait in question. In the method to be described 
the range of observation has been restricted and the data col- 
lected in such a manner as to yield quantitative scores of 
determinable reliability. 

The technique is apparently applicable to the measurement of 
any trait which can be described in terms of overt behavior. The 
essential steps consist in (1) the selection and description of 
the behavior to be observed; (2) the definition of the unit of 
measurement; (3) the description of the conditions of observa- 
tion; and (4) the description of the method of making the record. 
The application of the technique results in scores which may be 
studied as to reliability, validity, and discriminatory capacity. 
The data used to illustrate the method will be drawn from a 
study concerned with the measurement and incidence of nervous 
habits in children. 


SELECTION AND DESCRIPTION OF THE BEHAVIOR TO BE STUDIED 


The clinical literature supplies considerable evidence that 
various involuntary movements may be considered as indicators 
of an undesirable nervous condition. This literature was accord- 


1This chapter is based on a study to appear shortly as a monograph of the 
Institute of Child Welfare of the University of Minnesota under the title, 
“The Measurement of Nervous Habits: A Quantitative Study of Normal Chil- 
dren.” The study was pursued under a grant as Fellow of the National Re- 
search Council Board of Fellowships in the Biological Sciences (Psychology), 
195 
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ingly analyzed and an inventory obtained to furnish the objective 
symptomatology which would serve as a basis for the observa- 
tional measurement of nervous habits.” 

After some preliminary observations guided by the inventory, 
it was found desirable to group certain items into broader 
categories. Groupings of habits were made as follows: 

1. Oral (sucking thumb, sucking fingers, biting nails, protrud- 

ing tongue). 

. Nasal (picking nose, scratching nose, wrinkling nose). 

. Manual (picking fingers, writhing hands, clenching fists). 
. Hirsutal (pulling and twisting hair, scratching head). 

. Aural (pulling ear, picking ear). 

. Irritational (scratching body). 

. Ocular (rubbing eyes, blinking eyelids, winking). 

. Genital (manipulating genitalia, thigh rubbing). 

. Facial (grimacing, twitching muscles). 


oon ore &W NO 


Tue Unit or MEASUREMENT 


The unit of measurement devised for the study may be defined 
in general as one manifestation of the designated behavior per 
stated unit of time. The unit may be illustrated in application to 
the measurement of nervous habits in the oral category. The oral 
category includes sucking the thumb or fingers, biting the nails, 
or protruding the tongue. One such act of behavior in a stated 
time may be taken as an observational unit of measurement. 
Preliminary observations were made using a time unit of ten 
minutes. On the basis of subsequent study a time unit of five 
minutes was found to yield more reliable results in a given total 
time of observation. The unit of measurement thus became one 
oral habit manifested per five-minute period. One observation 


2 The inventory included the following items: twisting hair, grimacing, pucker- 
ing forehead, raising eyebrows, blinking eyelids, winking, wrinkling nose, trem- 
bling nostrils, twitching mouth, displaying teeth, biting lips and other parts, 
extruding tongue, protracting lower jaw, fingering ear, picking nose, sucking 
thumb or fingers, biting nails, nodding head, jerking head, shaking head, 
twisting neck, looking sideways, head rolling, head banging, jerking hands, 
jerking arms, swinging arms, plucking fingers, writhing fingers, clenching fists, 
striking head or body, scratching, manipulating genitalia, shrugging shoulders, 
shaking shoulders, shaking foot, shaking knee, shaking toe, peculiarities of gait, 
body rocking, body writhing, jumping, hiccoughing, coughing, hysterical laugh- 
ing, grunting, barking, sobbing, sighing, yawning, snuffing, blowing through 
nostrils, whistling inspiration, exaggerated breathing, belching, sucking or 
smacking sounds, vomiting, regurgitating, swallowing, spitting and salivation, 
clearing throat, echolalia, echokinesis, and coprolalia. 
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of a group would yield a record for each individual concern- 
ing his behavior in that interval. In order to secure a differ- 
entiation in terms of amount, however, repeated observations 
were made. The assumption here is that an individual who 
manifests a habit in each of a given number of observational 
periods is more fixed in that mode of behavior than one who gives 
fewer or no such manifestations. The number of observations 
which will be used in a given measurement will be dependent 
upon the behavior to be observed and the reliability sought. The 
details of the method of using the observational unit of measure- 
ment as applied to school and pre-school children will be pre- 
sented next. 
MerHop 

The observer was provided with a seating chart of each room 
with the name of the child in each seat and squared spaces for 
making twenty entries below the name. Space was provided on 
the chart for identifying data such as grade, room number, 
teacher, and date, and for the time of beginning and ending each 
of twenty observations. In the observation of kindergarten chil- 
dren a number was pinned on each child and a chart with an 
appropriate key constructed. In the observation of the pre-school 
children the numbers were unnecessary since the observer was 
acquainted with the children by name. An ordinary watch with 
a minute hand was used for recording time. A clamp-back board 
served for a writing surface. 

The observer took a position at the front and left (pupils’ 
left) of the room. If the room has the proper natural lighting, 
this position will avoid or minimize the glare of light in the 
observer’s eyes. The unit of measurement was one or more oral 
habits per five-minute period. Oral habits included thumb suck- 
ing, finger sucking, nail biting, and protruding tongue. This means 
that any penetration of the lips by thumb or finger constituted 
a manifestation as did any extrusion of the tongue. Putting the 
pencil in the mouth was not counted unless accompanied by 
thumb or finger. Although the pencil may be a substitute for the 
thumb or finger in many cases and pencil biting may be consid- 
ered in part a nervous phenomenon, the inclusion of such obser- 
vations would introduce an adventitious circumstance. But one 
entry was made per child per five-minute period, regardless of 
the frequency within the period, so that with twenty observations 
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the possible range of scores is from zero to twenty. Each mani- 
festation was recorded under the appropriate name on the chart 
and in the square and with a number corresponding to the 
number of the observation. The time of beginning and ending 
each observation was recorded. 

In the present research all oral observations with the revised 
technique in the elementary grades were made in the morning 
at the rate of one room per morning. Observations commenced 
with the opening of school (9:00 a.m.) and continued for twenty 
five-minute periods. The observations were made consecutively 
except where recess or unfavorable observational conditions in- 
tervened. Continuous and active use of the pencil or hands under 
the teacher’s direction inhibits the manifestation of the symptoms 
observed. 

Observations during classes in formal penmanship, music, 
and drill in arithmetic were avoided, also during periods 
when children were out of their own seats. The observations 
were made during the month of April. It is not known to what 
extent seasonal variations may affect the results. Pediatricians 
report an apparent increase in allied disorders in the spring 
months. 

With the method and under the conditions outlined above the 
following data were collected. 


DIstTRIBUTION OF OrAL HABITS IN CHILDREN 


Observations were made on 467 children in grades one through 
six in an elementary school in Minneapolis. The range of scores 
obtained is from zero to twenty with continuous variation 
between (Table I). The mean manifestation is 10.7 with a 
standard deviation of 4.6 units. These data indicate that nervous 
habits are distributed among children in the form of a continuous 
distribution. Properly stated the question concerning a child is 
not, “Is he nervous?” but, “How nervous is he?” 

The girls average 2.2 higher in oral habits than boys. This 
difference is about eight times the probable error of the difference 
and indicates a practical certainty that the difference is a signifi- 
cant one. 

It is apparent that the method has some discriminatory 
capacity. The question naturally arises, “How accurately can 
the observations be made and what is their significance?” 
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RELIABILITY ? 


It is apparent that the reliability of the records, as records, 
will be dependent upon the accuracy of the observer at the time 
of observation. The most crucial check of the accuracy of one 
observer’s record is to have a second observer make records for 
the same children at the same time without collaboration with 
the first. In the preliminary experimentation with the method 
such observations were made on oral habits for a group of 35 
second grade children. The details of the method were explained 
to the second observer but he did not have previous practice in 
applying the technique. The two observers took stations at 
opposite sides of the room. The time for beginning and ending 
each observation period was indicated on the blackboard. Seven 
ten-minute observations were made by each observer. The 
coefficient of correlation between the measures obtained by the 
two observers for seven periods was .75. This would yield a re- 
liability coefficient of .86 for the fourteen observations by use 
of the Spearman-Brown formula. It is evident that a fairly 
reliable record may be made under the conditions of the method. 

A second method of obtaining the reliability of the records is 
to correlate the odd and even records for an observer in securing 
a score for a given group. The reliability of the total may then 
be predicted. With this method identical observations are not 
being compared, however. Fourteen ten-minute observations were 
made by the writer upon each of two groups of thirty-eight 
children in the primary grades. The Spearman-Brown formula 
yielded coefficients of .77 and .80. Similar observations on thirty- 
one preschool children in the Institute of Child Welfare yielded 
a reliability coefficient of .93. The greater reliability in these 
records is probably ascribable to the fact that the observations 
were made under more constant conditions of time and ac- 
tivity. 

Some experimentation was conducted with ten ten-minute 
observations. Reliability coefficients of .69 + .06 and .76 + .05 
were obtained for two groups of elementary children. Further 
investigation revealed that twenty five-minute observations were 


*In the complete study a distinction is made between the reliability of the 
records and the constancy of the habits measured. The study indicates that 
the habits have a fair degree of constancy over periods of time varying from 
eight days to one year. 
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TABLE I 
DistRIBUTION oF Ora Scores By SEX IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
Scores Boys | GIRLS | ALL 
20 2 2 
19 1 7 8 
18 3 10 13 
17 3 14 17 
16 9 21 30 
15 16 15 31 
14 13 14 27 
13 13 10 23 
12 14 29 43 
11 14 17 31 
10 15 12 27 
9 15 21 36 
8 13 18 31 
7 18 16 34 
6 17 14 31 
5 11 9 20 
4 16 8 24 
3 12 6 18 
2 10 1 11 
1 9 9 
0 1 1 
N 225 242 467 OS” 
Md 9.3 12.0 10.7 
M 95 11.7 10.7 
S.D.ais 4.67 4.30 4.63 
S.D.x ol 27 RR 

















superior and this method was finally utilized in the main body 
of the study. 

The unit of measurement with the revised technique was one 
oral habit manifested per five-minute period. Twenty observa- 
tions of each group were made consecutively during a single 
morning in each room. The reliabilities for this method were 
determined for ages 8, 10, and 12 in the elementary grades. The 
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reliabilities for the twenty observations vary between .72 and 
.94 with .87 the most representative value (Table II). Sex and 
age differences in reliability seem negligible in the elementary 
grades. The probable error of an estimate based on ten observa- 
tions is but 1.7 units. 














TABLE II 
Summary or Re.iaBILity CoEFFICIENTS FOR ORAL Scores WITH REVISED 

TECHNIQUES 

Boys GIRLS 

N 10 Oss. 20 Oss. N 10 Oss. 20 OBs. 

Cee aia cevetaetud 28 76 87 35 57 72 
CNG sss icwwwicdns 42 79 88 49 72 84 
CES Suiivcadeavecus 43 71 83 43 89 94 

















It appears from this portion of the investigation that records 
of oral habits may be made with considerable accuracy. Practi- 
cally any stated degree of accuracy may be obtained by multi- 
plying sufficiently the number of observations. Data in the 
complete report show that reliable observations may also be 
made of the nasal, hirsutal, ocular, and aural categories. It seems 
reasonable to suppose that the most valid and reliable measure 
of nervous habits would be represented by differential measures 
on each of the categories with subsequent summing into a total. 
Such a method would require a large expenditure of time and 
would make studies of large groups a prohibitive undertaking. 
Is it possible to secure a useful measure of the whole by measur- 
ing a single category? Such a possibility is dependent upon the 
presence of a relationship between the various categories. The 
evidence for such a procedure will be presented next. 


VALIDITY 


In the present study it appears that there are three degrees 
of validity which may be proposed for the measures. In the first 
place it may be assumed that the measures are representative 
and valid measures of the content which determines them. Thus 
the oral scores may be assumed to be valid measures of oral 
habits because one oral habit per five-minute period is the unit 
of measurement. In the second place it may be demonstrated 
that the single measures have some validity as measures of 
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nervous habits in general. Justification for this more general 
validity must come from the intercorrelations which exist among 
the various groups of habits. Finally, it may be contended that 
the techniques measure neurotic tendencies in general. 

In the present discussion the degree of validity implied in 
the first assumption will be taken for granted, the degree of 
validity in the second will be demonstrated, and support for the 
third will be left to the evidence cited in the clinical literature. 
The writer does not mean to imply that the third degree of 
generalization for the measures could not be proved or disproved 
in a crucial manner. The comparison of a group of diagnosed 
neurotics and non-neurotics would throw light on this problem. 
The difficulty of obtaining such groups under comparable con- 
ditions would make such a demonstration a major research 
project in itself and has appeared impracticable in the present 


study. 
TABLE III 


INTERCORRELATIONS BETWEEN Various Megasures or Nervous Hasirts * 
(Grade 2A-3B, N = 30) 























ORAL NasaL Hiasurat.| OcuLAR | CAPUTAL 
Re er ee 76 48 25 04 20 
IONOL. Misuse tawes swan ete 88 39 A8 37 48 
oS rea 32 85 $l 40 37 
WEEE cone ocaskeacesas 06 71 5A 69 54 
ROMO. xsnnnsscceceae 88 84 45 71 83 




















* The coefficients above the heavy lines are the uncorrected values. The 
coefficients below the line are the values for the coefficients corrected according 
to the self correlations within the heavy lines. 





Data were secured on a combined second and third grade group 
using ten ten-minute observations for each category. The inter- 
correlations among the more frequently occurring groups of 
habits are presented in Table III. The raw coefficients are lower 
than the true amount of relationship obtaining because of the 
unreliability of the correlated measures. The values corrected for 
attenuation have accordingly been included in the table. In 
general it may be said that a positive and significant relationship 
exists between the various categories. The uncorrected values 
vary between .04 and .70 and the corrected values between .06 
and .88. The highest intercorrelations are with the caputal cate- 
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gory since this is a category which involves all of the habits in 
the remaining categories. 

A better type of evidence is offered in the correlations existing 
between each of the methods and the total of the remaining 
methods. Each measure is thus being correlated with a criterion 
of more general significance than obtains with single categories. 
The correlations of each of the measures with the total of the 
remaining ones are presented in Table IV. The coefficients vary 
between .27 and .77. This analysis points to the oral category as 
being most predictive of the total. It will be noted that the size 
of the reliability coefficient is related to the number of effective 
observations as indicated by the mean of the distribution and 
somewhat related to the variability of the measures as indicated 
by the standard deviation. No attempt has been made to correct 
the coefficients for differences in the variability of the measures 
since such differences are an intrinsic part of the method when 
constant total time of observation is maintained. The existence 
of positive intercorrelations between the measures indicates that 
a score in one category has some validity as a measure of habits 
in other categories. 


TABLE IV 


CorrRELATION oF Eaco Measure or Nervous Hasits wiItH THE TOTAL OF THE 
REMAINING MEASURES 


(Grade 2A-3B, N = 30) 














H 8.D. ‘. F = 
ABIT MEAN 10 Oss. Dis. WITH REMAINING 
MEASURES 
CHAN. viscccncees (a 25 47 
DROME ccwccsiccns 5.0 2.0 69 
Hirsutal ....... 56 3.0 A2 
COME cae acisses 2.9 16 32 
y 1) eee 16 16 27 











After a method for obtaining measures of nervous habits had 
been developed, it became possible to study quantitatively such 
factors in the genesis of the habits as heredity, imitation, repe- 
tition, nutrition, and breast feeding. Tests of tremor, speed of 
voluntary movement, intelligence, association, and emotional 
stability were related to the oral scores as a criterion. Since an 
analysis of the foregoing factors is beyond the scope of the 
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present report, the interested reader is referred to the complete 
study for the results. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


A method of measuring nervous habits has been devised 
which yields a quantitative score of determinable reliability for 
each individual. The unit of measurement may be defined in 
general as one or more specified overt reactions per stated unit 
of time. The unit used to illustrate the technique was one or more 
oral habits per five-minute period. Successive observations were 
made to secure a differentiation in terms of the amount of the 
habit for each individual on the assumption that a child who 
shows a given behavior in each of a stated number of successive 
observations is more fixed in that mode of behavior than a child 
who gives fewer manifestations or none at all. 

The reliability of the method has been studied in application 
to various groups of habits and to various populations. Oral 
scores based on twenty observations yield reliability coefficients 
hovering about .87 for elementary school children. The validity 
of oral scores as a more general measure of nervous habits is 
indicated by a coefficient of correlation of .77 with a composite 
of nasal, hirsutal, ocular, and aural habits. 

The data obtained indicate that the amount of nervous habits 
in a given population takes the form of a continuous distribution. 
The evidence suggests that the problem of nervous habits is the 
problem of every child, just as are such matters as weight, height, 
and educational achievement. The study directs attention to the 
normality of the habits studied. Too often the attention of 
teachers and parents is directed to these habits as abnormal 
phenomena in the absence of a quantitative statement in terms 
of the general population. 

It is believed that the method of measurement developed has 
possibilities in directions other than that explored in the present 
report. The unit of measurement is applicable to the study of 
any observable trait. The length of each observation and the 
number of repeated observations necessary will vary with the 
trait to be measured, the frequency of its occurrence, and the 
reliability of measurement. Certain traits of personality which 
have been resistant to measurement through the usual test 
methods may yield to this natural history approach. After the 
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observational measure has been developed, a more acceptable 
criterion may be available for the validation of tests than is 
usually the case. With variations the technique would seem to 
be applicable to a wide range of problems such as attention, 
conduct disorders, leadership, neatness, talkativeness, whispering, 
and comparative studies of methods of teaching and classroom 
discipline. 








CHAPTER XV 


DATA ON THE RELIABILITY OF ACTIVITIES 
ANALYSES OF TEACHING 


A. 8S. Barr 


In the materials to follow the writer will discuss, first, the 
validity, reliability, and objectivity of conventional methods of 
gathering data about teaching and, secondly, the use of activities 
analyses of teaching as a means of gathering data. 

The writer some years ago in the Detroit Public Schools? sug- 
gested that the methods of gathering data then in use were not 
altogether satisfactory. There seemed to be, in the first place, 
little agreement among supervisors about what constituted good 
teaching and, in the second place, the means of analyzing teach- 
ing used seemed to be subjective. 

The situation in classroom supervision is well brought out by 
some data collected by the writer at a recent meeting of school 
men. These men were asked to list the specific items of teaching 
usually observed by them in classroom supervision. One hundred 
and six supervisors, superintendents, and principals prepared lists 
of items to observe. 

The first thing that strikes one as he examines these lists is 
the lack of agreement among supervisors? as to the important 
characteristics of teaching. These 106 supervisors supplied 131 
different items to observe, 72 of which were mentioned only once. 
It seems a bit as if each supervisor employed his own system 
of supervision. This matter is one of some importance, since 
supervisors occupy positions of authority—hiring, dismissing, 
and variously advising teachers according to these private sys- 
tems of supervision. Are these various items important charac- 
teristics of good teaching? They seem like so many unvalidated 
test items, based upon the personal choices of the supervisors 


1 Barr, A. S., and others, Elementary School Standards for the Improvement of 
Teaching. Edwards Bros., Ann Arbor, Michigan, 1924. 

2The term supervisor is used to include general and special supervisors, 
principals, and superintendents. 
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using them. A list of the twenty most frequently mentioned items 
is given below: 


Wuart Supervisors Lookep ror IN CiAssrooM SUPERVISION 


FREQUENCY 

Ro UPUe WIUOLORE TL GICS oie. osc ccewencccnncccconcscceccce 30 
2. Pivyaical: CORCHIONS 1 TOOT: co.cc scccdindccvacsicscevecvace 24 
ee Cet OE: CRI acd cep csunacusedcanyuedssunnueneeuees 18 
Oe Ee GRIT aod io been hee ie was ¥ AL ei eR easadtaewes 17 
By Pn CACO CID 5 craters e oscmass daccmadsnesececawsceaaded 15 
©; EUG GE. CRIB: 5 owe nvcivccccecinwsncycttannceeus 15 
Wp UNION NOOBUOD oisdccuncieuccnarceckevescansceceunsexs 14 
8. General attitude of teacher and pupils ..................06 13 
©. AUMOSDHere Of CIAMETOODD 5 66. ccciccthaceseccncceccecees 12 
30; Sieelh Wi Uemeliin CGN: 5 cae «6 ced cc eis ceed chenevnwnneare 12 
11. Evidence of teacher preparation ..........cccccscccccceecs 10 
We RCGTCRe CR PRMISUMGIIES 5 6c a olccciarnd voce ceteddascadcennscneen 9 
Ne MRIININD Se hdd whc wn cad G wee ewe v dewKeoreeunbencedees 8 
14, General appearance Of TOOT 2.6.6 cccccccccvccevessnccosess 8 
16. Mvidenes. GF Pupil PLOPAVAtlON..c cocccesiccccccevecesvcrescs 7 
16. Ability Of teacher to “put actOes” ......6 cc cccdccccsccunceses 7 
17. Teacher and pupil codperation .............ceeeec eee eeeees 7 
re MONE OR ieccndercdsvivursscurtwatedcnnadcesveceede 7 
19. Types of questions asked by teacher ................0-000% 6 

6 


De ING © a iach he oe4s Cuda tneeevanendecseeenen cereus mote 


A second characteristic of these items is their subjectivity. 
Expressions such as “attitude of pupils,” “atmosphere of the 
classroom,” “spirit of codperation,” “responsiveness of the class,” 
“teacher’s sense of justice,” and “move of the recitation,” re- 
gardless of their importance as proper constituents of teaching, 
are entirely too subjective to serve adequately the purposes of 
classroom supervision. No two supervisors, for example, would 
probably agree upon the amount of attitude possessed by a given 
class, or the amount of spirit, responsiveness, or move. 

The observation of this fact, and the fact that there is little 
agreement among supervisors as to the characteristics of good 
teaching, indicates something of the situation which confronts 
those interested in better classroom supervision. 

The seriousness of the present situation in classroom super- 
vision can be more fully realized from a recent study made of 
the reliability of supervisory observations of the conventional 
sort. The writer recently secured the assistance of some sixty 
supervisors in the analysis of two thirty-minute recitations in 
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arithmetic, one in addition and one in multiplication. The pupils 
were eight, nine, and ten years of age and represented a typically 
heterogeneous group. The teacher was a graduate student in the 
university with two years of teaching experience. Both teacher 
and pupils were relatively unknown to members of the super- 
visory groups. 

The problem presented to this group of supervisors was one 
of correctly analyzing a teaching situation about which they 
had no advance information. Each supervisor was supplied with 
a form (Form PQ) containing twelve items more or less typical 
of those used in conventional classroom supervision. These 
supervisors were directed to study the teacher’s work and evalu- 
ate her performance for each of the twelve items. The directions 
to supervisors were as follows: 


Observe the work throughout the entire recitation period. Take such 
notes as you need to take. Fill in the rating scale at the end of the 
recitation period. In filling in the ratings remember that the teacher’s per- 
formance may be excellent in one respect and poor in another. She may be 
skillful in asking questions, for example, but poor in discipline, or vice 
versa. Remember to use the entire range of the rating scale if necessary. 
We shall attempt to demonstrate all levels of merit. Fill in the general 
merit rating at the bottom of the page (sheet). 


The important fact to note is that we have here in this ex- 
periment sixty supervisors, all observing the same teacher teach 
at the same time under the same conditions. If supervisors can 
agree in their analyses of teaching, they should more nearly do 
so under carefully controlled conditions such as these, where they 
may observe the same teacher teach the same subject and the 
same pupils under the same conditions. The results are presented 
in Table I. 

The outstanding fact brought out by these data is that super- 
visors cannot agree when they are asked to analyze a teaching 
situation about which they have no advance information and 
when they use twelve items more or less typical of those used in 
conventional classroom supervision. While the writer expected 
that they would not agree, he did not expect such marked dis- 
agreement. In fourteen of the twenty-six ratings these supervisors 
spread their ratings over the entire ten-point scale; in eleven 
instances their ratings covered nine points, and in only one 
instance did they show any agreement whatsoever. In rating 
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FORM PQ 
Items To OBSERVE 








RATING 
ITEM 





1 2 3 4 5 6 10 


| 
@ 
ve) 








—_ 


. Attitude of the pupils.. 
2. The teacher’s aim or ob- 


SOCIO wis sce dee cccn cen 
3. Teacher’s skill in asking 
CUORIODD a5. vkcisinscvens 
4. Evidence of teacher 
PIOPATALION. 2...0-<c0006 


5. Responsiveness of pupils 
6. Selection and organiza- 

tion of subject matter .. 
7. Provision for individual 

differences .........0.. 
8. Motivation ........... 
9. General appearance of 

COO TOME cs cos cncscxans 
10. Quality of work done .. 
11. Move of the recitation. . 
BZ; BHGGIDURG ooscccciiccnes 



































General Merit Rating (draw a circle around one of the following numbers) 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 





motivation, for example, twenty supervisors (second observa- 
tions) said that the motivation was superior, and twenty-one 
supervisors said that it was very poor. In general merit thirteen 
of these supervisors rated this teacher as superior (second 
observation), but thirteen other supervisors rated this same 
teacher as very poor. These last named supervisors would 
doubtless have discharged this teacher at the end of the year if 
he were employed under their direction; the first thirteen super- 
visors would doubtless have re-employed the teacher with a 
promotion and increase in salary. After the demonstration was 
over, one group of supervisors commented upon the very poor 
quality of teaching exhibited; in another group a superintendent 
of schools made the remark that he wished he might employ 
this teacher for the coming school year. The point is that con- 
ventional supervision is highly subjective. 

A further study of the reliability of supervisory observations 
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was made by correlation methods. It will be recalled that these 
sixty supervisors observed the teacher conduct two recitations. 
Taking the ratings for the two observations as pairs of scores, 
the coefficients of correlation were calculated for each of the 
twelve items which composed the recitation score card used in 
this demonstration.’ These data are presented in Table II. 


TABLE II 


CoEFFICIENTS OF CoRRELATION FOR PAIRED OBSERVATIONS UPON TWELVE ITEMS 
TypicaL or THosp Usep IN CONVENTIONAL CLASSROOM SUPERVISION 











ITEMS R PE 
1. Attitude of the pupils .............. + 311 .082 
2. The teacher’s aim or objective ..... + 342 078 
3. Teacher’s skill in asking questions .. — 156 085 
4. Evidence of teacher preparation .... + 347 077 
5. Responsiveness of pupils ........... + 296 079 
6. Selection and organization of subject 


HUE ccc iwacsdeccdhwancontenaenes + .319 082 
7. Provision for individual differences. . + 426 069 
CNT. cei cutvncccecdnedewescs + .443 074 
9. General appearance of the room .... + .260 .080 
10. Quality of work done .............. + .234 081 
11. Move of the recitation ............ + .768 036 
EE RIS cnc deeenasennrsacicuaeess + 256 .080 
13. General merit rating .............. + 178 .084 











The implications of these data may be explained as follows. 
Let us suppose that a supervisor has time to visit a teacher for 
thirty minutes. How reliable a measure of the ability of this 
teacher can the supervisor secure from a thirty-minute observa- 
tion? The answer to this question is given in the coefficient of 
correlation reproduced in Table II. With the exception of item 
No. 2,‘ the coefficients are uniformly low, thus attesting to the 
low reliability of supervisory observations. 

The significance of these data may be more fully understood 
when the coefficients of correlation are translated into per- 
centages of forecasting efficiency * (Table III). 

The average coefficient of correlation is approximately .30. 
A coefficient of correlation of .30 has a forecasting efficiency 


* Thirteen including the general merit ratings. 

«This is doubtless a chance correlation. 

‘Hull, Clark L., ‘The Correlation Coefficient and Its Prognostic Significance.” 
Journal of Educational Research, 15 : 327-338 (May, 1927). 
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TABLE III 
RELATION oF CoEFFICIENT OF CORRELATION TO THE Per CENT or ForECASTING 

EFFICIENCY 

r E(per cent) r E(per cent) 

10 5 70 29 

.20 2 80 40 

30 5 .90 56 

40 8 95 69 

.50 13 98 80 

60 20 1.00 100 














of five per cent, which means that if these supervisors had 
closed their eyes, stopped up their ears, and then had rated these 
recitations at random upon the twelve items which composed 
the recitation score card used in this demonstration, their ratings 
would have been only five per cent poorer than they were when 
rated according to conventional standards of classroom super- 
vision. These facts are particularly important in any critical 
study of present-day methods of supervision. 

Supervision of the type referred to above is sometimes de- 
scribed as impressionistic supervision. Its conclusions are based 
upon estimates, guesses, and approximations. The conventional 
supervisor reaches the conclusion that “the attention is good” 
from an estimate of the amount of attention, never through an 
exact recording of the percentage of attention. The conventional 
supervisor never counts, records time, or attempts to get specific 
information; he merely guesses at the facts. Thus his supervision 
is impressionistic. 

The writer has suggested on various occasions that supervision 
might be improved if more attention were given to specific 
analysis of teaching. Expressions like, “the room is comfortable,” 
“the attitude is good,” etc. (expressions characteristic of conven- 
tional supervision) are really conclusions or inferences drawn 
from a study of the observable facts of teaching, namely, con- 
ditions and activities. If one would get back to these specific facts 
of teaching (aside from the very practical returns resulting in 
the form of more specific supervision), supervision might become 
more objective than it is as ordinarily performed. 

One does not observe directly that the atmosphere of the 
classroom is good but observes certain specific teacher and pupil 
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activities from which he concludes that the atmosphere of the 
classroom is good. This point may also be illustrated by an 
intangible expression such as “move of the recitation.” A super- 
visor of my acquaintance was recently very much impressed by 
the “move” of a particular recitation. Now I do not know what 
“the move of the recitation” meant to her, but it meant to me 
the rate at which the teacher talked plus the interval elapsing 
between the teacher’s question and the pupil’s response, plus the 
rate at which the pupil talked, plus the interval elapsing between 
the pupil’s response and the teacher’s comment, measured against 
my notion of what constitutes a satisfactory standard of 
“move.” If one cares to analyze such expressions as these, they 
can be reduced to lower terms which are more objective. The 
point may be further illustrated by the word “sportsmanship.” 
Now sportsmanship is an inference based upon observable activi- 
ties. What the observer really does observe is the exchange of 
greetings between opposing captains, the slugging of one player 
by another, the assisting of an injured opponent to his feet, etc., 
from which he concludes that one group of players is more 
sportsmanlike than another. Most supervisors are wholly un- 
aware of this more detailed aspect of supervision. 

The point of view expressed by the writer in the preceding 
pages is really merely a theory of classroom supervision. If the 
theory of supervision set forth herein is worthy of support, it 
must stand the tests of validity, reliability, and objectivity 
demanded of conventional supervision. This consideration seems 
to have been overlooked in the proposal of many of the recent 
so-called objective methods of supervision. 

While the activities mode of supervision has not as yet been 
subjected to a thoroughgoing evaluation, sufficient data are 
already available to indicate the usefulness of this concept. In 
a recent study of the teaching performance of good and poor 
teachers of the social studies in the Junior High School made by 
the writer,® some evidence was collected bearing upon the feasi- 
bility of activities analyses as an instrument of classroom 
supervision. 

It seems from these data that there are a number of important 

¢Barr, A. S., “The Teaching Performance of Good and Poor Teachers of 


the Social Studies in the Junior and Senior High School.” Bureau of Research 
Bulletin, Department of Education, University of Wisconsin, 1929. 
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respects in which good teachers differ from poor teachers and 
vice versa. While a careful re-study needs to be made of the 
entire field of activities to discover more exactly than was done 
in this preliminary investigation which activities contribute most 
to teaching success, the results secured seem to indicate that the 
procedure is not without merit. No attempt will be made to 
report these data at this time. 

Two studies’ were made of the objectivity by which various 
activities might be observed. Two methods of studying objec- 
tivity seemed practicable: (a) The agreement of the observations 
of many observers using the same check list in observing the same 
teacher teach; (b) the agreement of the observations of a rela- 
tively small number of observers using the same check list but 
observing many different teachers teach. The first procedure 
gives a fairly accurate picture of what a number of observers 
will do when observing the work of a particular teacher; the 
second procedure gives a fairly accurate picture of what a par- 
ticular few observers will do when observing the work of many 
teachers. Both procedures were followed; data from the second 
method are given in Table IV (only a few of the items are 
given). 

An activities check list of thirteen pages was used in these 
studies. The materials presented in Table IV are merely samples 
from the larger number of items studied. Each pair of observers 
had one week of training. This training consisted primarily of 
memorizing the check list, accustoming themselves to tabulating 
the frequency of occurrences of various items, and in making 
comparisons of the frequencies secured. In the subsequent col- 
lection of data the observers worked independently; that is, there 
were no day to day comparisons of data. The object of this study 
was to determine the amount of agreement in the observations 
of two fairly well trained individuals working independently. 

While the two studies are by no means in perfect agreement 
upon the objectivity of the various items studied, they are suffi- 
ciently in accord to indicate approximately the amount of 
agreement to expect from observation made under the conditions 
under which these observations were made. The higher coefficients 
of correlation, pursuant of the hypothesis previously proposed, 


™Schoonover, A. F., “A Study of the Objectivity of a Teacher’s Check List.” 
A. B. Thesis, Department of Education, University of Wisconsin, 1927. 
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TABLE IV 


CofFFICIENTS OF CORRELATION BeTwEEN THE OBSERVATIONS oF Two 
INDEPENDENT OBSERVERS OBSERVING THE TEACHING OF A 
Numser or DirrerENT TEACHERS 

















COEFFICIENTS OF CORRELATION 
First Study * Second Study ** 

Teacher’s use of the word “all right” .. 92 94 
GUNN <5 gece Cn cetceyiececasucantes 83 88 
Repeats ANSWER ...ccccccccccccscccces 71 92 
Corrects pupil’s response .............. .90 68 
Times teacher walks about ............ 58 94 
EMMI WIN GLUE bio o soo ccna sees Skids 70 56 
Wee. of DIGGEDOAPE 2.6600. cccvececescs 55 80 
Memorized judgments ................ 54 80 
Follows up with more questions ....... 80 50 
GONG OF: FUPDIING once. sic a vcsnceses 40 84 
Expository questiona: ..........0ccecsccee. 5 72 
Number of fact questions .............. 43 a7 
FROG SUOMI ce class iis cccncuciekcouaes 35 41 
ROUMBOHINMIIO. a.ki05 Shes tcwseae nawudaee 34 45 
PMO wasciencsckcntas hee cieevadaes 78 
Assignment (character of) ............. 67 
RQOOAE (QUGHIONE oon s si scvs vxceenenss 40 
Supplies new information .............. AQ 05 
Subject matter humanized ............. .20 
Suggests methods of overcoming diffi- 

GQUIRIORS i cncexcu cones sucdcedicdanweneke 17 
Use of pupil’s experiences ............. 01 








* Based upon 25 observations. 
** Based upon 105 observatiors. 





are found in those data illustrative of specific teacher and pupil 
activities of the more detailed sort, and the lower correlations 
are found among general items such as use of pupil experiences, 
humanized subject matter, character of the assignment, etc. A 
very interesting fact, beyond the low and high correlations 
already referred to, brought out by these data is the varying 
degree of objectivity displayed by so-called objective items to 
observe. The agreement is, of course, by no means perfect, even 
with such items as gestures, smiles, laughs, walks, repeats answer, 
etc. It would seem thus that objectivity depends upon (a) the 
definition of the thing to be observed; (b) the amount of training 
of the observers; and (c) the number of items observed simul- 
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taneously. This last statement is, of course, subject to statistical 
verification. 

Two further studies * were made of the reliability of different 
numbers of supervisory visits. The items of teaching observed by 
supervisors in their study of teaching need to have, as has 
already been pointed out, not only validity and objectivity but 
reliability. This problem is one of considerable importance to 
supervisors. How many visits should a supervisor make in order 
to get a reliable index of teaching efficiency? Or otherwise ex- 
pressed, is the teacher’s performance relatively constant or is 
it variable? Many supervisors operate upon the assumption that 
teaching performance is constant. To these supervisors the data 
gathered in a short ten-minute visit are sufficiently reliable to 
justify supervisory action. A sampling of the data is presented 
below. 











TABLE V 
Tue ReviaBivity or Supervisory VISITS 
ACTIVITY Mi Me AD, AD, Vi Vs 

1. Questions from class..| 3.05 3.75 2.0 1.29 81.96 | 42.93 
2. Incorrect responses...) ... 4.05 ce 1.46 wee | 45.06 
3. Repeats answers...... 4.27 7.39 24 2.83 70.25| 47.86 
4. Corrects statements of 

PUDUS saisecisccscacee 1.95 4.26 1.25 1.7 80.12 | 49.88 
5. Supplies new informa- 

MON concn wrseovswwies 51 7.58 53 2.16 | 129.90} 35.62 
6. Follows up the pupils’ 

reciting ..........- .-| 2.12 | 12.64 1.76 461 | 103.77 | 45.58 
7. Follow up to class....} 1.09 7.37 1.04 266 | 119.26 | 45.73 























Explanatory Statement. As has already been pointed out the data in this table 
are taken from two studies. The subscripts indicate the study from which the 
data are taken, M, is the average frequency for each item secured in the first 
study ; Mz is the average frequency for each item secured in the second study; 
AD, the average deviation for the first study; AD, the average deviation for 
the second study; V; the coefficient of variation for the first study; Vz, the co- 
efficient of variation for the second study. 


The data presented in Table V are based upon the frequencies 
secured from five consecutive visits to each of a number of 
teachers. The average frequency of occurrence for each item 


*Sigurdson, Sigurd, “The Reliability of the Activities Check List for the 
Study and Improvement of Teaching.” A. B. Thesis, University of Wisconsin, 
1927. 

Struck, L. A., “The Reliability of the Activities Check List.” M. A. Thesis, 
University of Wisconsin, 1928. 
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for five visits for each teacher was first calculated. The data in 
Table V are the mean performance for seventeen teachers re- 
ported in the first study and twenty-one teachers reported in the 
second study. The average deviations and the coefficients of 
variations were similarly calculated. The findings of the two 
studies are not particularly consistent, but one would seem 
warranted in drawing the conclusion that teaching performance 
is not constant.® Note, for example, the mean and average devia- 
tion for “questions from the class,” that is, questions asked by 
pupils. The average deviations are almost as large as the means 
themselves. Assuming that these data are correct and significant, 
the variations are exceedingly high. Other items in the table 
support this general observation. Further study, however, will 
probably show that certain items are relatively constant and 
others variable. Sufficient data is not at hand to say at this time 
how reliable a measure needs to be in order to be acceptable for 
supervisory purposes.’° 

It has been the purpose of this discussion to do two things: 
(a) indicate the unsatisfactory character of present supervisory 
procedures; and (b) propose a solution to the situation. Super- 
vision can be made more objective and more helpful if supervisors 
are trained in methods of specific supervision. While no sys- 
tematic evaluation has as yet been made of specific super- 
vision, preliminary studies seem to indicate that it is not without 
promise. 


*It should be remembered that these data represent variable scores based 
upon two factors: (a) the objectivity of the item to observe; and (b) the 
variability of the teaching performance and not upon the latter alone as assumed 
in this discussion. 

The matter of reliability might also have been studied by correlation 
methods but the data were not at hand for such a study. 








CHAPTER XVI 


A SUGGESTED TRAINING PROCEDURE FOR INCREAS- 
ING RELIABILITY OF RATINGS OF TEACHING 
METHOD AND SKILL 


Leo J. BRUECKNER 


In the first yearbook? of this Conference the writer published 
abbreviated scales for rating the method and skill of teaching 
geography. The complete scales consist of four sets of descriptions 
of nine lessons each in geography, arranged from best to poorest 
in the order of the degree of skill exhibited by the teacher. This 
ranking was based on the combined judgments of large numbers 
of judges, the relative merit of each lesson being determined by 
a statistical treatment of the judgments made. The complete 
scales for the four methods—compulsion, preparation, motiva- 
tion, and purposing—are available in convenient form.? 

The procedure for using these scales is as follows: 

1. The observer of a lesson in geography first determines the 
general method being used by the teacher on the basis of carefully 
prepared definitions of each method. Data were presented in the 
First Yearbook showing that there is a high percentage of agree- 
ment among numbers of observers in classifying the procedures 
as to method. 

2. Method having been determined, the observer next rates the 
lesson as to skill by comparing the quality of the work in the 
lesson with the various descriptions of lessons in the scale, much 
as is now done in rating compositions or handwriting. The lesson 
being observed is given a numerical rating for skill corresponding 
to the rating given the lesson in the scale which in the judgment 
of the observer has most nearly the same general characteristics 
of skill as the lesson being observed. Data were presented in the 
First Yearbook showing that this procedure resulted in a high 


1 Educational Supervision, pp. 176-196. First Yearbook of National Conference 
on Educational Method, Teachers College, New York, 1928. 
2 Brueckner, Leo J., ‘‘Scales for the Rating of Teaching Skill.” University 
of Minnesota Research Bulletin, No. 12, February, 1927. 
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degree of agreement in the ratings of lessons for skill by groups 
of observers. 

As with any tool the successful application of these scales 
depends on the extent to which the device is understood by the 
users and the training they have had in its application. The 
simplest procedure to be used in preparation for the use of these 
scales in the schools is first to discuss with the group concerned 
the whole concept of method and skill as outlined in the bulletin 
containing the scales. The next step is to read the scales carefully 
to get a clear idea of their structure and some knowledge of their 
content. The next step is the arrangement of sets of descriptions 
of lessons in each type according to merit and a comparison of 
the rankings by each individual with previously determined 
standards. This procedure requires the analysis of each lesson to 
determine its merit, thereby giving the individuals a clean-cut 
picture of the concept of skill as applied to each method. After 
this activity has been completed the next procedure is to rate 
standardized descriptions of actual lessons both as to method 
and skill by means of the scales. The variations from previously 
determined standard ratings for method and skill will point out 
those individuals who are accurate in their ratings or those who 
need further practice with similar descriptions. The final step is 
the application of the scales to the rating of lessons in the class- 
room by groups of observers. 

The above procedure has been used repeatedly by the writer 
and has produced excellent results. Below is a typical set of 
descriptions of lessons that has been used. Four other standard- 
ized sets * have been prepared. 

The standard ratings for these lessons are as follows: 


Lesson 1 2 3 4 5 
Method Motivation Compulsion Preparation Motivation Purposing 
Skill 12.0 16.0 8.5 55 19.0 


Sranparp Descriptions or Lessons ror MEASURING SKILL IN 
TeacHer Ratina 


Read each lesson carefully. Determine the method used by the teacher. 
Then evaluate the skill with which method was used. 
IA. 

On the day before the study of New York was to be taken up in this 
7A Geography class, the teacher made an interesting talk about her visit 

* Unpublished. 
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to New York City and illustrated her lecture with pictures of New York 
industries, commerce, and various buildings. The pupils were all interested 
and enjoyed the talk very much. The next day the teacher asked the pupils 
how many would like to make a study of New York, and when the class 
as a whole favored the idea, she gave them as their major problem, “Why 
is New York our metropolis?” Many of the pupils did not know the 
meaning of metropolis, and the teacher had not brought in enough material 
to make the problem clear. The problem was, therefore, too difficult for 
many of the pupils. The teacher made specific reading assignments in the 
text and magazines. She asked the pupils to make outlines of their reading 
and to make scrapbooks of the material selected. 

The pupils collected their materials under the direction of the teacher. 
The outside reading was almost entirely teacher-directed, and the pupils 
who did not receive help from the teacher relied entirely upon the text- 
book. This was due to the failure of the teacher to make the pupils suffi- 
ciently interested for self-directed reading. The materials for the scrap- 
books were studied under the supervision of the teacher, and more time 
was spent on these than upon the reading and the outline. 

The outlines showed an accurate knowledge of the information in the 
textbook and a fair knowledge of the specific assignments made by the 
teacher, but showed that little use had been made of additional material. 
The scrapbooks were fairly well organized when completed and were 
quite uniform in content for a large class. The lesson was teacher-con- 
trolled, and the efforts of the teacher to secure interest gained a friendly 
co-operation from most of the pupils. 


PAPtnOU sc eaeeaemerseaws 2 EE SCR O DUC OUT CrCor 


IB. 

At the beginning of the period the teacher, who was a strict disci- 
plinarian, stated the objectives of the lesson clearly and told the class to 
study carefully the next six pages in their history texts on the colonization 
of Jamestown. She adapted the assignment to the needs of the pupils, told 
them that they would be held responsible for all the questions she asked, 
and suggested a “how-to-study” procedure which they were to use in 
mastering the exact words of the textbook. 

During the recitation the teacher placed a well-organized outline, found 
in the textbook, upon the blackboard. She started the lesson promptly 
by asking a number of fact questions and tried to get the pupils to pre- 
sent the exact content of the subject matter as found in the pages that 
had been assigned. Every pupil had something to say when he was called 
upon to recite. If the recitation deviated from the text, the teacher would 
have another pupil point out these errors. The class used the map in 
the textbook extensively. The teacher required the pupils to pay attention, 
to sit up, and to apply themselves diligently to the lesson every minute. 
The class as a whole was interested in the work and required no disciplin- 
ing. At all times the teacher was fair and impartial to all the pupils, knew 
every pupil’s weakness and success, and set up high standards of achieve- 
ment. She tried to determine the weaknesses of the individual pupils and 
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pointed out to different ones their difficulties and various methods of im- 
provement. These suggestions were followed up by prescribed drills. 

When the recitation was concluded, the pupils had the contents of the 
lesson clearly in mind and could answer any question-which the teacher 
could ask without hesitation and in almost the exact words of the text. 


WRRCNO ss ncaeswucccnreacersecs PING cc nstcvikecesmunesectee 


IC. 

The teacher prepared the lesson on the “Early Explorers” from the 
textbook, but did not do any outside reading. She placed a poorly or- 
ganized outline on the blackboard, which the pupils were to fill out while 
reading their text. The outline called for the nationality of the explorers, 
their purposes in coming, and the hardships they endured. 

The recitation did not start promptly, and there was no effort expended 
by the teacher to connect the present material with the previous lesson. 
She called on the pupils in a harsh and a somewhat irritable manner. 
The majority of the questions could be answered by a “Yes” or “No” or 
suggested the answer. The pupils seemed to be timid and hesitated when 
they arose to recite. Their responses were incoherent and deviated but 
slightly from the text. There was little spontaneity. When the pupils did 
recite they referred to papers upon which were written answers to the 
questions. The teacher told the pupils several times, at first in a reason- 
able way but later in a somewhat rude manner, to put away the papers. 
In most cases, the teacher herself answered the questions in a detailed 
manner. Much unnecessary disturbance and whispering occurred, and the 
teacher, who seemed impatient at times, had to stop the recitation to 
secure order. Nevertheless, the pupils seemed interested, but in a desultory 
way attended to what she said. 

Finally the teacher had one of the pupils summarize the material that 
had been presented on one man; thus three summaries were given. The 
class as a whole had a fair knowledge of the lesson. 


PICREIMEs wiveveveesncdwenataans UNE oso Kido Saeacnanawanied 


I Dd. 

The teacher told the pupils that they were going to study the Panama 
Canal Zone and assigned several pages in the textbook and some outside 
reading. She had brought in a few pictures to arouse interest, but they 
were very poorly selected and inconspicuously hung in the back of the 
room. The assignment was stilted, and the attitude of the teacher was 
compelling rather than appealing, and the pupils therefore showed no 
interest. The teacher was entirely unprepared. She suggested that scrap 
books could be made, but said she was so busy that they could not be 
made now. She finally gave the pupils a ready-made outline from an 
advanced textbook to guide them in their work, but this was so difficult 
for the class that it proved to be almost worthless. 

Each pupil selected his own topic, and in many cases a better choice 
might have been made if the teacher had wisely directed the children. 
Most of the pupils did nothing but read their textbook and the teacher 
made no attempt to interest them in other material. A few pupils found 
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some material in the library and elsewhere, but received no aid from the 
teacher either in the finding or organization of this material. The class 
selected a chairman as suggested by the teacher, but due to the failure 
of the teacher to assist at. strategic moments, the chairman was unable to 
conduct the class and the teacher finally had to take complete charge. 

The pupils gave their reports under the direction of the teacher, but on 
account of the low standards set up, a number of the class failed to’: make 
any reports. The reports which were presented were given in an indefinite, 
unorganized, and hazy manner, and showed almost complete dependence 
upon the textbook rather than upon outside material that could have 
been selected with the guidance of a skillful teacher. Threats did not 
bring forth any more effort on the part of the laggards, and the teacher did 
not know how to make her spasmodic attempts at discipline effective. 
Under the circumstances, the class gained almost nothing from the discus- 
sion. The teacher seemed uninterested and therefore very few of the pupils 
were interested. The results were practically nil—a few unrelated facts and 
some disorganized ideas about the Panama Canal Zone. 


ee ee 


ih. 

The class had been discussing rivers for about a week. During this time 
the teacher brought in many clippings about the Mississippi River and 
the recent floods. Some report or news about the floods was read to 
the class every day. Before the end of the week the teacher had brought 
in a large number of pictures too. Finally, several pupils came to the 
teacher and asked if they might study the Mississippi River. The teacher 
said that she would consent if the class could present a plan for car- 
rying on the work. The pupils enthusiastically told the rest of the class, 
and they immediately elected a committee to work upon a plan. 

With the inspiring codperation of the teacher this committee worked out 
a complete outline of the project. Some members of the class suggested 
that the members of this committee should be chairmen of the study com- 
mittee. The teacher consented, and each of them selected one member 
of the class until all were chosen. The class elected a president to take 
charge of the class, and each group began work upon one of the major 
divisions of the outline as its topic. The teacher took a seat at the back 
of the room and assisted only when some difficulty arose or when asked 
for material. All the pupils were interested at all times, worked assiduously, 
and brought in an abundance of illustrative material. 

The president called upon the chairmen and other members of each 
group to report. Most of these reports were excellent and contained a 
large amount of detailed and accurate information. There were no dis- 
ciplinary problems and there was little need for teacher control. The work 
was well planned and well executed by the pupils. There was no drill, but 
every child had a thorough knowledge of the important facts and a good 
mental picture of the Mississippi River system, and the Mississippi River 
flood regions. 

BO cidiccwsisiade casoedses Skill 














CHAPTER XVII 


SURVEY TECHNIQUES FOR THE EXPERIMENTAL 
DETERMINATION OF THE VALUE OF 
MATERIALS AND METHODS 


Paut T. RANKIN 


The value of a particular material or method of teaching means 
always its effectiveness for a given purpose as compared with 
that of some other material or method. Accordingly, comparison 
is the essence of evaluation. When the value of any item, such 
as a house and lot, is stated as so many dollars, a comparison 
is implied with the value of other similar items. We have come 
to think of a value of two hundred thousand dollars for a house 
and lot as being very great, but only because in our experience 
most houses and lots have had much lower values. 

In educational research the significance of these statements is 
that we are concerned always with comparative values. We never 
determine the value of a single method but rather compare two 
or more methods with each other. The technique of the com- 
parison is usually called the controlled experiment. 

The controlled experiment is a device for evaluating two or 
more significantly different factors by comparing their effects 
upon accepted criteria of judgment, the while holding all other 
factors constant. For example, the factors to be compared may 
be two different methods of teaching beginning reading. Several 
criteria may be used as the bases of comparison of the effects of 
the two methods: growth in ability to read silently and orally 
as measured by tests, growth in enjoyment of the reading process, 
and growth in such character qualities as perseverance, con- 
sideration for others, or truthfulness. The other factors to be 
held constant for the groups compared may be such ones as the 
initial status in the criterion traits, the skill of the teachers, and 
the length of time devoted to instruction. 

Educational experimentation is becoming more significant each 
year because of improvements in the procedure followed. The 
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factors to be compared are more rigorously defined and more 
surely present; more of the other conditioning factors are con- 
trolled or allowed for; the groups which act as subjects are better 
equated; the effects are more comprehensively measured; the 
data are more accurately summarized and more helpfully in- 
terpreted. Perhaps the point of greatest progress in recent years 
is in the extension of the ways of describing the conditions and 
effects to cover the field much more completely than formerly. 
This yearbook is devoted largely to a statement of such im- 
provements. 

The steps? in the experimental evaluation of a particular 
method or piece of material may be listed as follows: 

1. The specific statement of the problem. 

. The formulation of the general plan of the experiment. 

. The decision as to the criteria of judgment. 

. The selection of the subjects. 

. The securing of objective records of initial status of the 
subjects. 

6. The objective description of the experimental factors. 

7. The securing of objective records of final status of the 

subjects. 

8. The organization and interpretation of the results. 

The steps as listed above do not appear to differ from those 
which are given for any kind of experiment. Indeed scientific 
method is basically the same in whatever field it is used. The 
distinction, if there is any, between survey techniques and simple 
experimentation lies not in the general plan of procedure but 
rather in the relative place ascribed to individual steps. The 
survey technique unavoidably entails less certain control of the 
factors which influence the results, but makes up somewhat for 
this deficiency by the greater likelihood, due to the large num- 
ber of subjects, of corroboration if the investigation is repeated. 

The procedure in each step will be discussed somewhat and 
illustrated by reference to a survey of various plans and degrees 
of individualization now in progress in the Detroit schools. 

1. The specific statement of the problem. The first step is to 


1See also McCall, W. A., How to Experiment in Education; Crawford, C. C., 
The Technique of Research in Education; Good, Carter, V., How To Do Research 
in Education. 

2The presupposition is that the problem has already been chosen. It should 
be said, however, that the selection of which one of many possible problems 
is to be investigated is probably the most important single task which the 
investigator must perform. 
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define as precisely as possible the problem to be investigated. 
The more specific the statement of the problem, the more prob- 
able is its satisfactory solution. 

The Detroit individualization experiment grew out of a conflict 
in views regarding the influence of increased individualization 
upon the efficiency of the instructional process. Not everyone 
agrees that individualization has any particular effect; and, of 
those who do agree, some believe that an increased amount of 
individualization will increase the efficiency of teaching, and 
others believe just the opposite. There is little objective evidence 
in favor of either view. The question whether we should move in 
the direction of more or of less individualization, and the ques- 
tion what is the merit of particular forms of individual adjust- 
ment, such as the Dalton or Winnetka plans, seemed so important 
and the answers so uncertain that an experiment was decided 
upon in Detroit. 

At this point it may be well to state the meaning of indi- 
vidualization of instruction as the term will be used in this 
discussion. Individualization does not mean tutorial teaching, the 
instruction of one pupil at a time. It means rather any and all 
adjustments in standards, materials, methods, rate of progress, 
etc., whether administrative or instructional, to the differences 
which exist among the individual pupils in a class. 

To state the problem as the evaluation of individualization is 
evidently too vague. The problem may be better stated as the 
comparison of different degrees of individualization with each 
other and with certain organized patterns of individual adjust- 
ment. But even in this statement there is no mention of the type 
of subjects to be used, or of the criteria by which the results are 
to be gauged, or of the other factors to be controlled. The problem 
was finally stated as “the comparison of the effects, in terms of 
the objectives of the Detroit schools, of much, some, and very 
little individualization, and of the Dalton and Winnetka plans, 
upon typical children under regular conditions in average Detroit 
schools.” 

2. The formulation of the general plan of the experiment. A 
good plan is well worth the time it takes. Some research workers 
go so far as to say that half the total time available for an ex- 
periment should be spent in planning thoroughly what is to be 
done in the other half. There is considerable truth in the state- 
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ment. The great advantage of the planning stage is that many 
errors and difficulties can be foreseen and avoided if the plan is 
sufficiently detailed—and the planner is sufficiently discerning. 

The planning stage is the stage of choices. Many important 
decisions affecting the whole significance of the investigation 
have to be made at this time. First, choice must be made between 
the extensive, large-scale experiment or survey, and the intensive, 
small-scale experiment. The present article bears particularly 
on the former. Of course each type has its own advantages. 

Second, choice must be made among the one-group, matched- 
group, and rotation types * of experiments. The one-group type 
is essentially a method in which one group of children are ob- 
served for a period while one experimental factor (perhaps regu- 
lar conditions) is operating, and then for a second period while 
another experimental factor (usually some one change in con- 
ditions) is operating. The difference in the growths of children 
in the two periods is a measure of the comparison of one method 
with the other. The matched-group type is similar, except that 
instead of studying one group during two different periods with 
two different factors, two groups are matched as completely as 
possible, and subjected to the operation of the two different 
factors during one and the same period. The rotation type is a 
combination of the other two types. When this plan is used, two 
groups of children are matched and operated under different 
factors for the first period, and then the two factors are inter- 
changed for the second period. Each of these three types is 
appropriate for certain experimental situations. In practice, the 
matched-group method is found most generally useful and there- 
fore is most commonly used. 

Third, choice must be made of the general conditions under 
which the survey is to be conducted. In certain studies it is 
desirable to have somewhat abnormal conditions such as very 
dull children, additional teacher service when desired, or changed 
time allotments. More often the results of the study are of greater 
value, because susceptible of wider application, if such conditions 
are kept typical of the whole school system. 

Obviously the plan should include definite provision for each 
of the various stages of the experiment. Many workers find it 


*See McCall, W. A., How to Experiment in Education, for a more detailed 
account of these various types. 
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helpful to have two plans: one organized around the steps of 
the procedure and the other organized in terms of the time 
sequence. 

The Detroit experiment in individualization was set up inten- 
tionally as a large-scale experiment of the matched-group type. 
It was to consist basically of a comparison of five plans: the 
Dalton, the Winnetka, and three degrees of individualization, 
called “much individualization,” “typical Detroit” (some indi- 
vidualization), and “little individualization” or mass instruction. 
Two elementary schools were to be run on each of these plans. 
The schools were to begin on the plan assigned in February, 1928, 
and run for a semester as a preliminary trial. Measurements 
were to be made at the beginning and end of the 1928-29 school 
year, which was to be the period of the experiment proper. 

The experiment was set up frankly as a measure of the differ- 
ences in the effects of the five plans under typical conditions in 
a large city school system. Existing buildings and equipment were 
to be used; time allotments were to be adhered to; classes were 
to be kept at the standard size; there were to be no additional 
teachers or other special help not feasible in the system as a 
whole. 

The plan of procedure formulated for the Detroit experiment 
included also a detailed statement on eech step. These statements 
will not be quoted at this point, however, because the substance 
of them will appear below. 

The general time scheme of the experiment is as follows: 


May, 1927: Initiation of project, and preliminary plans. 

September, 1927: Preparation of detailed plans. 

November, 1927: Selection of schools; beginning of special teacher-training 
program; arrangements for preparation or purchase of needed supplies 
and equipment. 

February, 1928: Beginning of preliminary trial period of one semester for 
the five plans; continuation of preparation of special materials, such 
as lesson sheets, ete. 

March, 1928: Emphasis on teacher-training program, especially through 
demonstration lessons. 

April, 1928: Detailed planning of the measurement program for the ex- 
periment proper. 

July, 1928: Revision and modification, as necessary, of the materials and 
equipment; preparation of special measuring devices and directions for 
their use; arrangements for giving and scoring the tests. 

September, 1928: Beginning of experiment proper; inventory measures. 
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October, 1928: Beginning of detailed record of observations of various 
types; continuation of teacher-training program. 

January, 1929: Midyear measures. 

June, 1929: Final measures. 

Summer, 1929: Organization and interpretation of results. 

Fall, 1929: Analysis of the results with reference to the instructional policy 
of the Detroit schools. 


3. The decision as to the criteria of judgment. Everything 
hangs on the criteria which are adopted. The conclusion in many 
experiments would be reversed if the basis of judgment were to 
be changed. For example, reference may be made to a study of 
the effectiveness of a certain set of drill materials in algebra as 
compared with “regular” classroom teaching of the subject. The 
experimenter matched two classes in initial ability and taught 
one with the drill materials and one without. She planned 
originally to use only a test of ability with abstract exercises 
because this was the ability which the drill materials were de- 
signed to develop. The experimenter was persuaded, however, 
to use also a test on word problems where it was necessary to 
apply one’s ability with abstract processes. The results were 
illuminating. The experimental class had a markedly larger 
growth in the abstract exercises, but this superiority was just 
about balanced by the superiority of the control class in concrete 
problems. Had either test alone been used as the criterion, a 
clear-cut but false conclusion would have been reached. Since 
both tests were used, it was necessary to judge which test the 
more nearly approximated the goals aimed at in that course, and 
to evaluate the experimental materials in the light of this 
judgment. 

For this reason considerable care in selecting criteria is urged. 
In many survey comparisons defects have arisen through having 
the criteria of judgment too narrow and restricted. In educational 
experiments children may change in many ways and it is desir- 
able that all the changes be appraised. Indeed an ideal set of 
criteria in any experiment will consist of all the changes which 
occur in the subjects involved. 

It should be said further that it is not sufficient merely to list 
the criteria. There should be, prior to the final organization of 
the results, a decision regarding the relative importance attached 
to these several criteria. The suggestion is offered that this de- 
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cision be made relatively early in the experiment in order to 
avoid the rationalizations which too frequently accompany 
unfavorable results. 

It may be objected that there is no need for rating of the 
criteria because the results of several different measures ought 
not to be combined. It is true that results analyzed by the sep- 
arate criteria give helpful diagnostic information concerning the 
points of superiority and inferiority. But the fact remains that 
a summary judgment must finally be made. Plan A is better—or 
worse—than Plan B. If there are many criteria it is to be expected 
that Plan A will be superior in some respects, Plan B in others. 
The results in the various criteria have to be combined, and 
this necessitates some agreed-upon assignment of importance to 
each criterion. 

In the Detroit experiment the criteria which were adopted for 
each plan were primarily the amount of pupil growth toward 
the objectives set up for the schools, and secondarily, the cost 
and ease of administration of the plan. The objectives include 
skill in the basic tools of reading, writing, arithmetic, and use 
of the mother tongue. They include also a wide range of atti- 
tudes, interests, purposes, powers, and ideals. Tests were available 
for many of these objectives. Some special tests were prepared 
for the measurement of others and, in the case of the remainder, 
the attempt was made to devise more or less objective schemes 
of observation of children for the purpose of recording significant 
changes. Before the final measures are obtained, it is hoped to 
develop a weighting of the various measures so that a single 
summary judgment may be made, in addition to the judgments 
on particular traits. 

To serve as the second type of criterion, a record is being 
made also of the differences in cost of materials for the various 
plans (there are no differences in the cost for personal service by 
reason of the fact that all the schools are subject to the same 
standard in this regard). Again rating plans and devices for 
objective record of observation are being used to appraise the 
administrative feasibility of each plan. 

4. Selection of the subjects. The most important point to keep 
in mind in the choice of subjects is to make sure that the subjects 
involved in the experiment are really typical of the group to 
which the resultant generalization is expected to apply. That is, 
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if the application of the experimental results is to be made to 
average children in a system, the experiment must not be con- 
ducted with children who are selected for their superior mentality. 
Each group of subjects which is to use a particular plan should 
be equal to each other group in those characteristics which may 
affect the changes in children in the directions which are to be 
measured. 

In the Detroit experiment the ten schools included were 
selected from among the middle third of all the schools in the 
city when ranked in order of the average intelligence of the pupils 
in attendance. Each individual school contains children of every 
level of ability, but every school is approximately equal to every 
other school in average mentality. Since the majority of the 
schools in Detroit are sixteen and twenty-four section platoon 
schools, each pair of experimental schools was made up of one 
twenty-four-section platoon and one sixteen-section platoon. 
Since Detroit buildings have a wide range in age, an attempt was 
made to include both new and old buildings. The twenty-four 
section schools which were chosen are relatively new buildings 
constructed within the past eight or ten years. The sixteen- 
section schools are relatively old buildings built thirty or more 
years ago. Another consideration in the selection of schools was 
that of the character of the population. As far as possible, apart- 
ment house districts with their attendant high frequency of 
transfer were avoided, and so were districts which were too 
heavily of one nationality or group of nationalities. 

5. The securing of objective records of initial status of the 
subjects. In most experiments records of initial status are essen- 
tial, although occasionally it may be permissible to assume the 
equality of the experimental groups at the outset of the experi- 
ment. The ideal at this stage is to secure as comprehensive records 
as possible. There should be measurement of every factor which 
influences significantly the growth of pupils in the traits selected 
as criteria. 

The records should be secured so that they are fairly com- 
parable from school to school. Of course, the same tests should 
be used in all experimental groups. Whenever possible the same 
examiners should give all tests. The directions for the tests, the 
materials used, the total situation as regards the children tested 
should be as nearly constant as may be. 
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In the Detroit experiment the thirty or forty different tests 
which were to be vsed were grouped in sets of three or four, and 
several examiners were then trained to give each group of tests. 
Each set of examiners went from school to school on a pre- 
arranged schedule giving always the same tests. In this way the 
effect of differences in examiners was minimized. Detailed specific 
directions were available for all tests and were followed strictly. 
Provision was made also for a repetition of the most important 
tests in every building in order to obtain records of the children 
who were absent on the day when the test was given regularly. 
The purpose of this procedure, of course, was to secure as large 
a number of complete records as possible. The standard tests 
were to be supplemented by more or less objective evaluations 
of those changes produced in children which are not satisfactorily 
measured at present by standard tests. 

6. The objective description of the various experimental fac- 
tors. After the inventory tests have been given and the experi- 
mental procedures have gone into operation, it is then necessary 
to have some precise statement of the degree to which the ex- 
perimental factors really are operating. It might be possible, for 
example, in an experiment for the evaluation of phonic methods 
to have little or no real difference between the so-called phonic 
method and the so-called controlled or regular method. An out- 
sider observing the two classes might be uncertain which was the 
“phonic” class. The need for accurate description of procedure is 
especially marked in the control groups. Very frequently experi- 
menters have described in detail the new procedure which they 
are trying out but say nothing about the control procedure except 
that it is the “typical” or “regular” classroom organization or 
method. 

Not only is it desirable to have the differences in the experi- 
mental factors pointed out and described, but also it is desirable 
to have a judgment, before the experiment is concluded, as to 
the extent to which each method approximates the ideal set up 
for that particular method. Again referring to a possible com- 
parison of phonic with non-phonic methods, the phonic method 
should be used in such a way and to such an extent that a pro- 
ponent of phonic method would be satisfied with the method as 
used. Similarly a proponent of the non-phonic method of teaching 
reading should be satisfied that the non-phonic method which is 
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being used is being handled satisfactorily. Practically this step 
is handled best by securing from supporters of each method an 
objective definition and specifications of the proper use of that 
method, and by then having impartial observers judge, with the 
aid of these specifications, how well the method is being used. 

Objective description of the methods used and of the merit of 
their use is not easy. The suggestions in other chapteis in this 
volume will be helpful in this connection. The general procedure 
necessary is to devise ways of guiding observations so that the 
record of the observation will be reasonably comparable and 
objective. 

In the Detroit experiment several devices are being used to 
discover (1) the degree to which the actual classroom procedures 
in one plan differ from those in every other plan, and (2) the 
degree to which each plan approximates the ideal of its sup- 
porters. The devices are principally guides for securing objective 
records of observation. They are intended for use by a number of 
disinterested but competent school people. 

7. The securing of objective records of final status of the sub- 
jects. At the conclusion of the experimental period records should 
be secured similar to those obtained at the outset of the survey. 
Ordinarily these records consist largely of the results secured on 
equivalent forms of the tests used at the beginning. But they will 
include also such other estimates of the changes made in children 
as it may be possible to obtain. 

As complete final records as possible are to be secured in the 
Detroit experiment. In addition there will be some mid-year tests, 
partly to have a check on the stage at which differences in the 
methods are found, and partly because some of the tests cover 
specifically only a single term’s work. 

8. The organization and interpretation of the results. When 
the final measures have been secured there is the task of arrang- 
ing the data to discover and interpret such differences as may 
exist. The several phases of the process may be listed as (1) the 
decision as to the various groupings for which the results are to 
be expressed separately, e.g., grade and ability level; (2) the 
matching of individual pupils and groups of pupils in the various 
experimental plans; (3) the computation of growths of the 
matched groups, the arrangements of these figures in distribu- 
tions, and the summarizing of these distributions by measures of 
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central tendency and of dispersion; (4) the computation of the 
differences among the various experimental plans, and the expres- 
sion of these differences in a variety of forms to facilitate full 
comprehension of their meaning; (5) the combination of the 
differences obtained in the different criteria into summary figures 
based on previously adopted weightings of the criteria. 

These phases are planned for in the Detroit experiment as 
follows: 

1. The results are to be expressed separately for each grade 
and native ability group but not for each age, nationality, home 
language, etc. For example, dull children in the fourth grade may 
be found to develop more with the Dalton plan than with the 
Winnetka plan. 

2. The children are to be matched so that any group of a given 
grade and ability group is substantially equivalent to the four 
groups matched with it on the other four plans. In general, all of 
the five groups in any set to be compared will have the same 
distribution in grade, native ability, age, home language, and 
score on inventory measures. 

3. The gains from initial to final measures will be computed 
and summarized for each set of five matched groups of a given 
grade and native ability. 

4. The differences in gains among the five plans of individual- 
ization will be computed separately for each measure. The dif- 
ferences will then be expressed in relation to the probable error 
of the difference between the gains, in relation to the standard 
deviation of the gains, in relation to the inter-grade differences, 
and in such other ways as may aid in interpretation. 

5. The differences on the various measures, such as on particu- 
lar reading or cheating tests, will be consolidated into summary 
measures in accordance with the adopted plan of weighting the 
importance of the different measures. 


BackwarpD PLANNING 


Probably the most helpful suggestion which can be offered 
about the general conduct of the whole survey is that the sur- 
veyor keep the end constantly in mind from the beginning. Every 
decision is to be governed by the form of the end-products 
desired. That is, the experimenter really works backwards in all 
his planning. He formulates first all the possible conclusions from 
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his study, then decides what evidence would be necessary for a 
decision among these possible conclusions, then proceeds to or- 
ganize the study to secure the necessary evidence, on the basis 
of which he can select and defend the true conclusion. 


EFFECTIVE USE OF THE RESULTS 


For the progressive schoolman the completion of the survey to 
the stage of conclusions is not the end. He must go further by 
examining his former modes of action to discover in what way 
they are affected by the conclusions reached. If he is sincere, he 
will then do his utmost to make such modifications in the organ- 
ization, administration, or instruction of his school system as 
seem warranted by the results of the study. Only in the event of 
such an outcome in action can the large-scale investigation be 
justified. In point of fact, extensive surveys of classroom instruc- 
tion have already been of great value in particular communities, 
and are destined for even greater usefulness in the future. 
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CHAPTER XVIII 
TEACHER EVALUATION OF SUPERVISORY PROCEDURE 


Ernest O. ME.LBy 


As school supervision has extended its scope, it has come to 
employ a considerable variety of activities and devices. Little, 
however, is known either concerning the merits of the various 
procedures or regarding the extent to which they are used. There 
is likewise little agreement regarding practice in the administra- 
tion of any activity. For example, there are those who hold that 
the supervisor should visit only when invited by the teacher. 
Others believe that visits should be made unannounced at the 
discretion of the supervisor. There is probably little evidence as 
to the relative merits of the two procedures. Occasionally in the 
literature on supervision titles appear which imply that super- 
vision is not well received by teachers. “Snupervision” and “Tak- 
ing the Shun out of Supervision” are examples. Since the purpose 
of supervision is the improvement of teaching, it would seem to 
be of interest to know how supervision as it is now being carried 
on appears to the teachers supervised. It seems possible that the 
activities of any given supervisor may appear differently to the 
teachers supervised than to the supervisor himself. It is the pur- 
pose of this study to describe the judgments of a given group of 
elementary and high school teachers regarding supervisory prac- 
tice in their school systems and to compare practices followed 
with the teachers’ judgment of the value of the various activities 
and devices used. 


THE PROCEDURE 


In all more than 100 articles and books on supervision were 
examined in preparing the inventory of activities and devices. All 
activities and devices mentioned were listed and later organized 
under five headings as shown in Table I. 


1Many helpful suggestions were made throughout the study by Dr. L. J. 
Brueckner, Dr. Fred Engelhardt, and Dr. L. V. Koos of the College of Educa- 
tion, University of Minnesota. 
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It was next proposed to arrange the inventory in such a way 
that the teachers to whom it was submitted might check it to 
indicate the extent to which each of the various devices or activi- 
ties was being used in their school system. Accordingly, the in- 
ventory was prepared with three columns following the items 
headed “Much used,” “Used some,” “Not used.” In this form 
it was submitted to 25 Minneapolis and St. Paul principals and 
25 superintendents of small school systems in Minnesota. These 
principals and superintendents were also invited to offer sugges- 
tions for the improvement of the check list. After the returns 
of the preliminary study had been summarized, a column headed 
“Used very little’ was added. It was believed that the four- 
column scheme would tend to make teachers more cautious about 
checking activities in the “Much used” column. 

Since it was desired to compare existing practice in the use 
of the activities with the judgments of teachers regarding the 
value of the activities, the inventory containing exactly the same 
items was prepared in another form with four columns headed 
“Of great value,” “Of some value,” Of little or no value,” and 
“Undesirable, should not be used.” It was planned to submit 
both forms to teachers. It had been suggested that teachers’ judg- 
ments regarding the value of an activity might be influenced by 
the extent of its use in their school systems. It was therefore 
decided to submit the two forms separately. 

Permission was secured to visit ten Minnesota school systems 
in cities ranging in size from 10,000 to 20,000 population.? Where 
possible the forms were distributed to teachers in meeting and 
filled out after explanations had been given both orally and in 
writing. The forms describing practice were distributed first. 
After they had been checked, they were collected and the forms 
describing judgments of value were distributed. The written in- 
structions provided with the two forms are here shown. In each 
case the completed papers were collected by the writer, and the 
teachers were assured that under no circumstances would replies 
be shown to any administrator or supervisor in the system. 

Because of conflicting affairs five of the ten school systems 
visited were unable to call teachers’ meetings for the purpose of 
filling out the forms. In these cities the forms were left with the 


2 Albert Lea, Austin, Faribault, Mankato, Owatonna, Rochester, Red Wing, 
St. Cloud, South St. Paul, and Winona. 
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superintendents to be distributed and filled out by the teachers 
at their leisure. Since the questionnaires in these systems were 
returned to the writer by express through the superintendent’s 
office, it was thought worth while to tabulate these separately. 
In the event that teachers would be influenced in their reactions 
by the possibility that their replies might be examined by a 
supervisory officer, this fact might be revealed by a separate tab- 
ulation and comparison with the returns from the five cities 
where the papers were filled out in a meeting and immediately 
collected by the writer. A separate tabulation showed no sig- 
nificant differences. It is of course possible that conditions in 
the two groups of cities may be greatly different. There is, how- 
ever, no reason for assuming that that is true. 


Instructions Given To TEACHERS FoR CHECKING INVENTORY OF 
Suprrvisory Practices 
To Teachers: 

On the accompanying pages are listed a number of supervisory activities 
and devices. Kindly place a check mark (vy) after each activity or device 
in the column which best describes the extent to which the activity or 
device is used in your school system in the supervision of the regular 
subjects, such as arithmetic, history, mathematics, etc. Do not consider 
special subjects such as art, music, etc. If a device or activity is not used 
in your school system, be sure to place a check in the column headed 
“Not used.” Check after every item in one of the four columns provided. 
Leave no blanks. Probably no system uses all or even a large number of 
these activities. It may be that some of the best school systems use or 
emphasize only a few. Neither does anyone know which of these activities 
are most helpful or effective. Be sure to check the form according to the 
practice in your system and not according to your judgment of the value 
of the activities. 


SamMp.Lp CHECKING SCHEME 








I. Fact-finding activities and de- PRACTICE IN YOUR SYSTEM 


vices. Check (v) in proper MvucH UsepD/| Usep | USED VERY Not 
column. EMPHASIZED} SOME LITTLE UsepD 








A. Classroom visitation ....... 

1. Announced visits ........ 

(z.e., teachers are informed 

they will be visited at 
definite time) 

2. Unannounced visits ..... 
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Instructions GIvEN To TEACHERS FoR CHECKING INVENTORY OF SUPERVISORY 
AcTIVITIES AND Devices to Express THEIR JUDGMENTS REGARDING 
THE VALUE oF Various ACTIVITIES AND Devices 


To Teachers: 

It is believed that a study of teachers’ judgments concerning the value 
of the various supervisory activities and devices would yield very sig- 
nificant results. It may be that supervisors do not always employ the de- 
vices which teachers feel are most helpful. An activity which appears very 
desirable from the supervisor’s viewpoint may not be particularly helpful 
to teachers. 

On the accompanying pages are listed a number of supervisory activities 
and devices. Kindly place a check mark (\v) opposite each item in the 
column which best expresses your judgment of the value of the activity 
or device. Be sure to check every item. In case you have had no oppor- 
tunity to judge the value of an activity, do not leave a blank, but place 
a question mark after it. Be sure to indicate your judgment of the value 
of the activity rather than the extent to which it is used in your system. 


SAMPLE CHECKING SCHEME 











I. Fact-finding activities and de- Your JUDGMENT 
vices. Check (vy) in proper 
oolumn. Or Great| Some | Lirrie or Cenpeenne 


VALUE | VALUE |No VALUE Nor Bre Usep 





A. Classroom visitation ....... 

1. Announced visits ........ 

(i.e., teachers are informed 

they will be visited at 
definite time) 

2. Unannounced visits ..... 

















Teachers were invited to make comments in connection with 
every major item in the inventory by providing blank spaces 
headed “Others, name them.” Only occasionally were comments 
made which were negative criticisms of practices followed in 
the system in which the teacher was employed. Remarks of this 
type seemed just as frequent in the cities distributing the forms 
through the superintendent’s office as in those cities where check 
lists were filled out in teachers’ meeting and immediately col- 
lected. There seemed to be no indication that teachers in these 
cities had any fear of expressing themselves either in regard to 
supervisory practices followed or about their judgments of the 
merits of the procedures followed. 

Teachers were also asked to describe various practices in the 
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organization and administration of supervision which were fol- 
lowed in the system. Advantage was taken of the first-hand 
visits to these school systems for the purpose of interviewing 
supervisors and teachers in regard to practices followed. These 
data were employed in another aspect of the study dealing 
largely with matters of supervisory organization and adminis- 
tration. 
Data INCLUDED 

Replies were received from 377 elementary school teachers and 
334 high school teachers. The vast majority of the check lists 
were carefully filled out. It was assumed that some of the activi- 
ties, at least, would be unfamiliar to the teachers. Teachers were 
therefore asked to place a question mark after all items concern- 
ing which they were uncertain either as to value or as to extent 
of use. While some question marks were used, the more common 
practice seemed to be that of leaving blank spaces. Those activi- 
ties which were checked as “much used” by large percentages 
of the teachers were Ieft blank by only a few teachers, while 
those activities which seemed to be little used were more fre- 
quently left unchecked. Similar conditions prevailed in regard 
to judgments of the value of the various devices. Activities 
judged to be of “great value” by large numbers of teachers were 
seldom left unchecked while those given less general approval 
were more frequently left blank. It would seem therefore that 
the number of teachers failing to check an item is somewhat of 
an index of its unfamiliarity or lack of use in a school system. 


INTERPRETING THE REPLIES 


Several procedures for weighting the replies were considered. 
It was found, however, that the percentage of teachers checking 
the columns “Much used” and “Of great value” seemed to give 
practically the same results as a weighting of all four columns. 
It is believed that the percentage of teachers checking an activity 
in the “Much used” column is a measure of the extent to which 
that particular activity is receiving emphasis in the school sys- 
tem. Likewise it is felt that the number of teachers checking 


*A more complete discussion of weighting procedures is given in Melby, 
E. O., “The Organization and Administration of Supervision in Cities having 
Populations of 10,000 to 20,000.” Unpublished manuscript, University of 
Minnesota Library. The advice of Dr. M. J. Van Wagenen and Dr. Willard C. 
Olson of the Department of Educational Psychology of the University of 
Minnesota in connection with this part of the study is greatly appreciated. 
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in the column “Of great value” is a measure of the extent to 
which teachers show approval for any particular activity or 
device. For this reason only the per cents in the “Much used” 
and “Of great value” columns are given in Table I. 

It is not believed that exact rank orders of the various activi- 
ties and devices are significant. It is entirely possible that in 
quantitative terms “much used” in one system may be some- 
thing very different from what it is in some other school systems. 
The results probably indicate the relative degree of emphasis 
which the activities are receiving. To whatever extent there is 
supervision in these systems the results probably indicate what 
that supervision is as it appears to the teachers supervised. 


TABLE I 


CoMPARING THE JUDGMENTS OF TEACHERS AND SUPERVISORS CONCERNING 
THE ExTent oF Usb AND VALUE oF CERTAIN SUPERVISORY 
AcTIVITIES AND Devices * 




















1/2/3/4/5|/6|7/8'9 
I. Fact-finding activities and devices. 
Check (y) in proper column. 
A. Classroom visitation ............ ‘ 
1. Announced visits (i.e., teachers 
are informed they will be visited 
at definite time) ............. 2} O| 7| 7/16] 9/17 6 42 
2. Unannounced visits (teachers | 
not informed of visits) ........ 63} 29| 71| 58 | 32|29' 69 54) 44 
3. Long visits (whole period or 
greater part of period) ....... 37| 13 | 40] 15 | 26| 21 | 6: | 51 60 
4. Short visits (small part of period)| 30] 9] 31/35] 31/23) 2:21 2 
Others (name them) ae 
Ruthin deekiiivemaniindtasatuiedl cae | | 
sci rccuieunutinlasocs sia | 
B. Tests and measurements ........| . et Aree a (EP era Wee ere ere, See 
1. Standard achievement tests ...} 11) 12) 25) 37 | 51/43/58) 41| 76 


























* Summarized from replies of 377 elementary school teachers, 334 high school 
teachers, 150 elementary principals, 80 high school principals and 56 specialists 
in educational administration and supervision. 

Column 1 Per cent of high school principals checking item ‘‘much used.” 
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TABLE I—Continued 











1/2/}3/4)5)/6/7/8/9 
2. Intelligence tests ............. 
3. Informal tests (prepared by| 37| 41 | 49| 49] 55| 41 | 50] 37 | 42 
WORMED. eicidawien ccs cecacucwes 6| 6| 20) 22 | 45) 34 | 64] 34/ 90 
4. BIGGROHUE 16S 2 cose cccoscas 
Others (name them) a 
Be keen davatbaducnwecewenesens 22} 20} 21) 37 | 55| 38 | 53} 34] 52 
C.. Tencheta’ feperie. soc.cccccccsss ci Reakecleel vo bekbasBael ss 
1. Time allotment reports ....... 6} 13 | 23) 29 | 24) 8| 24/10/10 
2. Reporting methods used ...... 15} 9] 11)14| 20} 7] 17) 20/14 
3. Reports of objectives of lessons} 24| 16] 17} 21 | 28} 19 | 33) 28 | 38 
4. Materials used ......ccccseece 12} 12] 19] 19} 21) 12) 18) 15) 14 
5. Reports of lesson plans ....... 21) 34} 49| 51 | 32] 22 | 48} 23/16 
Others (name them) 
Oe ieccedues roecandhwennwsenetes P 
D. Others (name them) ............ 


II. Fact presentation activities and de- 
vices 


A. Teachers’ meetings for announce- 


ments (do not confuse with III.A)} 9}10} 16/26/17) 9} 6)11] 4 
Ty POONA ei crnvxeuscebntseweeeanss <vbdel need kvabucerwanan bes 
I PRUCORIADNOD 5. oo cess cdisdes 59| 63 | 27| 59 | 59) 59 | 31) 63 | 46 
Pi POAOE voces xs ces cenvceudas 4] 4] 6/12] 38)17)| 15) 14] 30 
S: Bulletin boatde <2... ..ccccccesis 40} 43 | 40} 19 | 43) 42 | 42] 39] 34 
4. Daily or weekly letters ....... 16}16| 8) 11) 21) 15) 11) 17) 30 
5. Graphs of fest results ......... 12] 11 | 24] 23} 45} 29} 42] 26| 70 
Others (name them) 
Go cavsanevoaksisavnuacesanuewent ‘a 


III. Activities and devices for stimulating 
growth and improvement 


A. Teachers’ meetings ............+. cckval ao heatcn Peak set cai 
1. General (including entire faculty)| 42) 15 | 42) 11] 17) 17 | 51) 44] 32 
2. Meetings of teachers of certain 

subjects or grades ............ 40} 13 | 36} 30| 71} 60 | 6!) 63) 81 
3. Committees for special studies.| 22} 8] 17] 13] 43} 39| 4)| 53} 88 
Others (name them) 


B. Demonstration teaching ......... we Ree Patella aah eae as eee. 
1. Of proposed methods ......... ..| 3] 5] 12] 64] 32) 28) 21 | 76 
2. For training new teachers ..... 2| 4/10] 7| 45| 32| 38) 29) 80 
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TABLE I—Continued 











1/2/3/4/5/6/7/8]9 
3. Of ways of using materials ....} 1] 3] ..| 5] 45/36| 37/21/38 | 
Others (name them) 
BS - go nolo okeies Sehoweaierees : 

CrPBOVISMAUION: 4niccickadiéscccews elas ns Fy ae rl 
1. In your own building ......... 6} 3/12] 1] 16/20] 31/30] 44 | 
2. In other buildings ............ --| 2] 6] 5] 34] 20] 35/25] 46 | 

3. In other school systems ....... 11} 6] 9| 8/64/53] 44/39] 56 
Others (name them) 
— Re ane PAY Te 2 f . 
DD IIS si isi's cass sk oe Rbkas sae oN Meena eect wat sul wet we 





1. Of work done by certain methods} 7} 5] 12] 16| 37/28] 27/27/24 
2. Of work done in certain subjects} 17] 11] 18] 22] 38]31| 39/32/18 
Others (name them) 





Bi tees cdeeeeses eiccrnessiew meuniere . . 
E. Lectures and reports ............ be Walt Soil Seb ks Peel onl Mek we 
DRY RIO os s.aipie scisnscweines 1; 5] 9} 7| 25/19) 15] 11] 22 
2, BY GUPOTVIBOD 6.ccccecsccciveece 1} 2| 7/11) 40) 18/| 18/16 | 32 
3. By outsiders .............00.- 1} 4] 4) 4) 34/17] 12/16/12 
4. By teachers ..........eceeeeee 6} 2) 6] 4] 16/12] 16| 22) 38 
Others (name them) 
Da sawcoseiwsGeoss cee tivenin Lees oe Re 
F. Encourage professional reading ..|..|..|..]..]..]..]../.. 
1. Require reading of teachers ...| 11] 6| 11] 9/27/15) 29/24] 6 ! 
2. Organize reading circles ....... 7; 1/10) 1) 16|12| 16] 16/14 
3. Ask teachers to report readings| 10} 1/13] 1] 9] 5| 27/27/26 ; 
4. Maintain professional library in k 
<=" eR Re Ra 27| 24| 34] 23 | 65| 55 | 43/59 | 18 { 
5. Maintain magazine shelf in ' 
ROE -ckininieniccieneneeh 27 | 26 | 35] 27 | 65] 56 | 47] 58 | 72 
"RN NES PE mM me WR Pat | 
G. Conferences with individual teach- 
OE ss osvnsiues eee eeiaesb ewe salbtoathenlauuloel we leseell » - 
1. Following visitation .......... 44) 12) 52) 20 | 67) 53 | 59] 65 | g2 
2. For general stimulation ....... 36] 8] 41/14] 50) 45 | 53] 54] 52 
Others (name them) 
By. cc aaseeined wae bie winmienedeeseuiee ey 
H. Experimentation ............06. Pere ere Be 7a mes Re are Gee 
pO err 15} 10] 11} 17 | 37] 40 | 33] 47 | 86 
2. In organization ............... 10} 6] 8/10] 33] 29} 29] 35 | 84 


Others (name them) 
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TABLE I-—Continued 
1/2} 3)/4|5/6|7/8/9 
I. Help teachers evaluate own work|..|..|..|--|..]--]--]-.].. 
1. By rating scales ...........++- 7| 6] 10} 20} 32) 25) 24| 25) 26 
2. By type lessons .......ccccees 4} 4] 7| 8| 40) 23) 29) 19) 52 
3. By lists of objectives ......... 9| 9] 19} 20} 41| 30| 36) 30) 48 
Others (name them) 
FOC TEE TE TEE CET 
IV. Activities and devices in the training 
of teachers and improvement of in- 
struction 
A. Maintain office hours when teach- 
CT CAs MOU HOUS eccinc ccccexcuces 39| 25 | 39] 21 | 55) 48} 45] 47 | 68 
B. Codperative studies by groups of 
ECE E CTE CCC TCT Pera eta] Ween grea] Geel red meee ree ne 
1. Course of study making ...... 27 | 12| 21/11 | 31] 32} 28) 42} go 
2. Development of methods ..... 17} 8| 15 40| 31 | 28] 36| 70 
3. Selection of materials of in- 
MIR io ik cacicecccecccue as IO: <..| EE)... } 2) «of Soe ae 
GTRGRME eraveccevacecencesius 21| 10} 15} 12| 45) 32 | 26) 35 | 64 
Dis NE ince nk vcscceece 19} 8} 16| 9} 45} 32} 26| 31) 60 
G, DD MACHT) oi 5 sc deuce 17| 8} 19} 10} 41} 29} 28) 35! 54 
4, Adapting instruction to individ- 
Cll SUMO ves cacs dascocdancnes 37| 15} 31} 25| 48) 41 | 51) 49| 76 
Others (name them) 
De cdtevwawacndnnddedeccaacvotess 
C. Individual studies by teachers ... 
1. Investigation of special problems 
FOR GIWUUE ccieccncccnereccceeee 11] 11} 15} 33} 48] 38) 32] 40} 64 
2. Study of teacher’s own specific 
PRGRHOOM aia 2 oees eceaidcwddiwad 23] 19} 29] 27 | 65} 52| 51) 51] g2 
Others (name them) 
Wy isicndvstedacevernnncseneedeas 
D. Institutional training ........... cn adlod beaten baal tool Pewlas 
1. University or college courses. ..| 34| 28| 22} 15| 55} 54| 41| 50] 74 
2. Extension courses ............ 21| 13] 27] 16 | 48} 32| 43} 29} 36 
3. Summer school courses ....... 42} 30| 33] 26} 60| 50| 53| 55 | 76 
4. Saturday morning or after school 
SRE OPI ORT TT 8| 7| 13|10)| 14} 9} 24) 20) 30 
Others (name them) 
er caiwcdasawedncdaneetencasceeae 
VY. Procedures for evaluating the results 
of supervision 
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TABLE I—Continued 








1| 2/3 8|9 


A. By changes in pupils ............ wedi liesmacs eo" Listedlinol lass Meath tae Pls 
1. As measured by standard tests.| 17} 13 | 32 | 33 | 42) 32 | 56 | 37 | 66 

2. Observed improvement in pupil 
WUIDOUOE | 6 boss di cinecionssscen 41] 18 | 46| 31 | 54| 41 | 58/59 | 58 
Others (name them) 


_ 
on 
f=: 
~I 





B. By changes in the teacher or her 
RAINE: cea bniet es pwesen aan eee art wer 
1. Teacher’s attitude toward su- 

PRCVAMIONL oc nicvanivden cctnesoneos 22| 10 | 37 | 26 | 46} 34 | 45 | 35 | 48 
2. Observed changes in teacher’s 
MNUEE: iin can sacks cendoce cons 26 | 8| 38| 23 | 45) 29} 56) 48 | 36 
Others (name them) 
































PRACTICE IN FACT-FINDING ACTIVITIES AND DEVICES 


Judged by the replies of the 377 elementary school teachers, 
unannounced visits seem to be the most used supervisory device 
in these systems. Table I, column 4, gives the per cents of ele- 
mentary teachers checking each item as “much used.” Column 
2 gives similar figures for high school teachers. The next items 
in order of rank are reports of lesson plans and informal tests. 
In fact the percentages in the list of fact-finding activities are 
higher than those in the remaining groups of activities. Visitation 
is evidently used much less in high schools than in elementary 
schools, exactly twice as many elementary as high school teachers 
checking the activity as “much used” (Table I, column 2). At 
the same time most of the percentages for high school teachers 
are smaller than for elementary school teachers. One possible 
interpretation of this situation is that in general there may be 
less supervision in high school. Short visits seem to receive con- 
siderable emphasis in elementary schools but little in high schools. 
Tests likewise receive more emphasis in the elementary schools; 
particularly is this true of diagnostic tests. 

If it is desired to secure information concerning the work of 
teachers, one may go to the classrooms to observe, one may give 
tests to measure pupil growth, or one may ask teachers to report 
what they do. Teachers’ reports come under the last category. 
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It seems likely that as yet these are little used and little under- 
stood. Almost invariably when the forms were filled out in 
teachers’ meetings there were frequent calls for explanations of 
these items. Some teachers wrote comments on the forms to the 
effect that teachers cannot be expected to report reliably concern- 
ing their own work. 


FACT-PRESENTATION ACTIVITIES AND DEVICES 


Mimeographed bulletins seemed to be the most used fact- 
presentation devices. Bulletin boards seem more used in high 
schools than in elementary schools. 


ACTIVITIES AND DEVICES FOR STIMULATING 
GROWTH AND IMPROVEMENT 


By comparison with the fact-finding activities the activities 
for stimulating growth and improvement seem little used. Only 
slight differences are found between elementary and high schools 
in this respect. Most of these activities are characterized by large 
percentages in the “Not used” column. Demonstration teaching, 
intervisitation, lectures and reports, conferences, experimentation 
and self-evaluation by teachers, all receive slight emphasis. In 
spite of the importance attached to conferences following visita- 
tion in the literature on supervision, such conferences are reported 
as “much used” by only 20 per cent of elementary school teachers 
and only 12 per cent of high school teachers. The percentage of 
teachers checking the various activities in this section of the 
inventory in the “Not used” column ranges from 4 for teachers’ 
meetings to 54 for intervisitation and 63 for “Organizing reading 
circles.” 


ACTIVITIES AND DEVICES FOR THE TRAINING OF TEACHERS 
AND THE IMPROVEMENT OF INSTRUCTION 


In general the activities under this heading seem to receive 
little emphasis. Training activities listed in this inventory seem 
to receive emphasis not much greater than that given in general 
to activities designed to stimulate growth and improvement. 
Differences between practices as indicated by elementary school 
and high school teachers seem only slight. 
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PROCEDURES FOR EVALUATING THE RESULTS OF SUPERVISION 


It seems likely that these activities were little understood by 
teachers. The number of questions asked in teachers’ meetings 
would indicate that the whole problem of the evaluation of super- 
visory effort is rather unfamiliar to teachers. It is possible that 
teachers may feel that this is a matter of immediate concern only 
to supervisory officers. 


SUPERVISORY PRACTICE IN GENERAL 


If the teachers here consulted have correctly appraised super- 
visory practice in these ten school systems, such supervision as 
is provided consists largely of short, unannounced visits, mimeo- 
graphed bulletins, informal tests, and teachers’ meetings. Other 
activities are evidently used, but in the minds of most of the 
teachers they do not stand out as being “much emphasized.” At 
the same time existing supervision in these school systems seems 
to be largely a fact-finding procedure. Some may choose to call 
it inspectorial. 

It is of course not known to what extent the practices in these 
systems, as described by the teachers supervised, agrees with 
the general practice in cities of this size throughout the country. 
It was not possible to secure the reactions of the teaching groups 
from a widely distributed group of cities. However, 150 ele- 
mentary school principals and 80 high school principals in 120 
cities of 10,000 to 20,000 population, scattered throughout the 
country, described their supervisory practice on the same check 
list used by the teachers. The reactions of these principals are 
shown in Table I covering both their practices and their judg- 
ments in regard to the value of the activities and devices. 

By examining columns 1 and 2 of Table I, one can compare the 
practices of the high school principals as described by the prin- 
cipals themselves with the practices of high school principals in 
the ten Minnesota cities as described by the teachers in these 
cities. Likewise, by examining columns 3 and 4 in the same table, 
supervisory practices in elementary schools as described by the 
150 principals themselves may be compared with the practices 
in elementary schools in the ten Minnesota cities as indicated by 
the teachers in these cities. 

While slight differences are of course shown between the prac- 
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tices in the 10 Minnesota school systems as described by the 
teachers supervised and the practices of principals in the 120 
cities as described by the principals themselves, yet the results 
suggest that conditions obtaining in the Minnesota cities are not 
greatly different from those generally found in cities of this size. 


JUDGMENTS OF VALUE 


Column 4 in Table I gives the percentages of elementary school 
teachers who indicate that the various items are “much used or 
emphasized.” Column 5 in the same table gives the percentages 
of elementary school teachers who checked the items as having 
“great value.” By comparing these two columns it is possible to 
see the relation between supervisory practice as viewed by the 
teachers supervised and the value which these same teachers 
assign to the various devices. Thus, while 58 per cent of the 
elementary teachers checked “unannounced visits” as being 
“much used,” only 32 per cent regarded such visits as having 
“great value.” For the sake of simplicity, comparative figures 
are given in Table II for major headings only. In this table the 
percentages given are those for specific activities given highest 
rank by teachers. For example, under teachers’ meetings the 
item “meetings of teachers of certain grades or subjects” received 
highest rank. Accordingly, the percentage of teachers ranking 
such meetings of great value is the figure given in Table II 
opposite the item “teachers’ meetings.” While 71 per cent of the 
elementary teachers believe such meetings to be “of great value,” 
only 30 per cent say they are “much used.” 

Demonstration teaching, maintenance of a professional library, 
conferences, and many other activities receive high rank in value 
in the judgment of teachers but according to these same teachers 
they are little used. In Table II the rank orders of the items are 
given. The correlation between “practice” and “value” is .21 
(Spearman Rank Difference). While the correlation has no spe- 
cial significance, examination of the data presented suggests that 
we are not doing in supervision what teachers would have us do. 

One way to describe the situation might be to say that much 
is done to find out how the teacher is teaching but little is done 
to help her improve. According to the judgments of the teachers 
included in this study, it is the activities designed to stimulate 
professional growth and improve teaching which interest teachers 
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TABLE II 


CoMPARING THE JUDGMENTS OF 377 ELEMENTARY ScHOOL TPACHERS 
CoNCERNING THE VALUE AND Extent or Use or CERTAIN 
Supervisory ACTIVITIES AND DeEvIcEs 

















Or GREAT VALUE Mvucu USED 
ACTIVITY OR DEVICE 
“ Per Cent } wd Per Cent owed 
1. Fact-finding 
1. Visitation (unannounced) ..... 32 16 58 2 
2. Tests (informal) .............. 55 9 49 3 
3. Teachers’ reports (lesson plans) 51 10 32 5 
2. Fact-presentation 
1. Teachers’ meetings ............ 17 16 25 8 
BS MMOTIDS: ~4 o'vci6cslsseareeeesiens 59 7 59 1 
3. Stimulating growth 
1. Teachers’ meetings (by grades or 
BUBICOE). <ssicis saan eee o:6050 71 1 37 4 
2. Demonstration teaching ....... 64 5 12 15 
3. Professional library ........... 65 4 23 10 
4. Conferences following visitation 67 2 19 13 
5. Experimentation in method ... 37 14 17 14 
6. Self-evaluation by type lessons. 40 13 20 12 
V. SRGer-ViSitBLION o.oo ce sce ceecs 16 17 8 17 
8. Lectures by supervisor ........ 40 12 11 16 
4. Training teachers and improving 
instruction 
1. Maintain office hours .......... 56 8 21 11 
2. Codperative studies ........... 48 11 24 9 
3. Individual studies ............ 66 3 27 6 
4. University courses ............ 60 6 26 7 














most. It is also evident that these are the activities which receive 
least emphasis. 


THE JUDGMENTS OF SPECIALISTS 


The inventory of supervisory activities and devices employed 
in this study was also submitted to 100 specialists in school 
administration and supervision. Replies were received from 56. 
The percentage of specialists checking the various activities as 
“of great value” is shown in column 9 of Table I. It seems that 
there is more agreement between the judgments of teachers and 
the judgments of specialists than between the judgments of 
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teachers and the practice of supervisors. It seems, therefore, that 
if teachers and specialists have correctly evaluated the various 
activities and devices, present practice does not proceed upon the 
most desirable basis. 


ATTITUDES TOWARD SUPERVISION 


If teachers are antagonistic toward supervision, that fact is 
not revealed in the present study. There seems to be no reason 
for believing that teachers would hesitate to classify any activity 
as “undesirable” if they believed it belonged in that category. 
There was, however, no tendency to check many activities in 
the “Undesirable, should not be used” column. Only five activities 
were checked in that column by as many as ten per cent of the 
teachers. On an average less than four per cent of the teachers 
checked the various activities as undesirable. On the contrary 
large numbers of the devices seem well approved by the teaching 
groups. Of the total of 65 items in the inventory, 35 are said to 
be “of great value” by 40 per cent or more of the teachers. While 
present practice as described by the teaching groups in these 
ten Minnesota school systems may leave much room for modifi- 
cation, there is still much in the results of the inventory which 
is encouraging to supervisors. It seems that supervisors have 
available a considerable number of devices and activities toward 
which teachers are well disposed. No doubt these devices can be 
improved in practice. 








CHAPTER XIX 
COOPERATIVE SUPERVISION IN LOS ANGELES 


Frances R. DEARBORN 


The assistance which many of the teachers of Los Angeles? 
are giving in working out lessons and materials for the better- 
ment of instruction is invaluable. Three different types of co- 
operative activities as carried out by supervisor and teachers 
will be described in this article. While these were worked out 
according to no highly technical procedure, yet the results were 
successful and had their influence. 

The first type of activity shows how one teacher? and her pupils 
studied a problem in citizenship and made a solution which 
brought benefit to other teachers and their pupils. This teacher, 
to clarify some of the abstract qualities in citizenship that must 
be rated on the report card, used a set of true stories which 
had been sent out by the Course of Study Department. The 
stories illustrated certain conduct traits and purposed to make 
these concrete and real. After the teacher had used the stories 
and found her pupils interested in carrying the application into 
their own experiences, she suggested that because they were sixth 
grade children, they should be able to render valuable assistance 
in making the citizenship traits of the report card clear to younger 
children. She further asked her pupils if any of them knew of 
some experiences which they themselves had had, and which 
could be worked into a story of simple vocabulary for a third 
or fourth grade child to read. After some discussion it was agreed 
that each child should try to record a helpful experience which 
could be read and judged by the rest of the group, then rewritten 
in correct form for a story. 

The traits chosen to be illustrated were courtesy and depend- 
ableness. The standards set up were that the story must be true, 
must contain a conduct problem, and must end constructively. 


1 Miss Dearborn was formerly Supervisor of Third and Fourth Grades in Los 
Angeles.—Ed. 
2 Miss Margaret Middaugh, Vine Street School, Grade VI. 
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Of the stories completed, fourteen were selected as the best 
and were sent to tue Course of Study Department with a note 
as to how the stories might be used. Seven of the stories gave in 
the title both the name of the story and the trait which the story 
illustrated. The other seven gave only the name of the story, 
and omitted any mention of the trait to be developed. Each set 
was mimeographed by the Course of Study Department into 
separate booklets and distributed for use among schools where 
attempts were being made to clarify abstract conduct traits. 
The pupils were to read Set I and learn to associate the right 
conduct trait with the experience described. Then Set II would 
be distributed and the children permitted to discover for them- 
selves the conduct trait which fitted the stories. Two samples of 
the different sets are here given.® 


Bulletin No. 15: Citizenship Stories 

These stories were written by A6 children. The stories are about children 
who did the right thing without being told. 

When you read these stories, will you see which ones seem the most 
true? 

Which story do you like the best? 

Which child had to do the hardest thing? 


I 
LEARNING BY WATCHING 
OR 
Courtesy IN Pustic PLaces 
Little Tommy’s mother took him down town one day. It was near 
Christmas and all the stores were crowded. So many people wanted to go 
up or down that the elevators were very crowded, too. But little Tommy 
did not push or shove. He just waited for his turn. And when he and his 
mother did get in the elevator, Tommy took off his hat. 
After they arrived home that evening, Tommy’s mother said, “Where 
did you ever learn to take your hat off in the elevator?” 
“Oh,” said Tommy, “I saw men take off their hats, so I took off mine.” 


II 


Joun SHows Ho Is Honest 
OR 
DEPENDABLENESS 
John was in the third grade. He was not a very rich boy. 
One day as he was playing on the school ground with some other boys, 


*For the complete list of stories, see the Citizenship Course of Study, Los 
Angeles City Schools, 1927, pp. 107-111. 
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he saw something lying on the ground. He picked it up and found it was a 
half-dollar. 

John would have liked very much to keep the half-dollar because he 
had very little candy or ice-cream and he would have liked to taste some. 
But he said to himself, “It is not my money, so I shall not spend it.” 

He took the money to the “Lost and Found.” The teacher thanked 
him and said she could depend upon him. 


Bulletin No. 16: Citizenship Stories 

Here are some more citizenship stories written by A6 children. These 
stories do not say that the boys and girls are honest or courteous or 
dependable. You are to read the stories and then tell which one of these 
citizenship traits each child showed. 


I 


Howarp’s Home Work 
OR 
? 


Once there was a little boy named Howard. He was about nine years 
old. But he was only in the second grade because of arithmetic. 

One evening Howard’s friend Jimmy asked Howard to come out and 
play. Howard said, “No, Jim, I am sorry, but I have home work to do.” 

Jim said, “Let me do your home work for you.” 

“No,” said Howard, “I do not want you to do it. I would rather not 
have it done at all.” 

Howard told his mother that night. She said, “I am glad I can depend 
upon my son.” 


II 


How Jor Earnep His Jos 
OR 
? 


One day a teacher asked her class if there was anyone who would like 
to correct the arithmetic papers each morning. Joe with most of the rest 
of the children raised his hand. 

Then the teacher said, “Joe, you may try for a week.” 

So the next morning Joe came half an hour early. The teacher handed 
him the papers and told him to start. 

When Joe was half way through, he came to his best chum’s paper. It 
was marked twenty. 

At first Joe changed the mark to ninety. But immediately he erased 
the ninety and put back the twenty, saying to himself, “I must not cheat 
even if this is my best chum’s paper.” 

His teacher, who had been watching him, said, “Joe, I am very proud 
of you. You can be depended upon. You may keep the job because you 
have earned it.” 
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Another type of teacher contribution which proved worth 
while in the teaching of citizenship was that which showed the 
constructive treatment of some conduct situation. To secure 
these, true instances of conduct situations treated in a destruc- 
tive way were presented by the supervisor to certain teachers 
who were asked to take the same problem and to see what could 
be done in working out a solution along more psychological lines. 
The following example illustrates the results attained by this 
method of collecting specific helps in citizenship teaching. 

Destructive treatment recorded from supervisor’s notes: 


A first-grade child was reported by three children and by one adult 
for accidentally breaking a school window. The teacher called the child 
in, asked him who broke the window, and tried to get him to confess 
the act. The child was frightened and denied the offense. The witnesses 
were called. Still he refused to plead guilty. Even when his mother was 
summoned to the school, the child still stayed by his first story. The 
episode ended with the parent paying for the damage. The child never 
changed his stand. 


Constructive treatment worked out by a teacher * in her class- 
room: 


The owner of a lunch counter reported to a principal that a certain boy 
had knocked a glass of jam off the counter and had broken the glass. The 
boy had then run away without paying for the damage. 

The principal reported the offense to the teacher of the boy and asked 
her to deal with it. 

When the children came into the room after lunch the teacher told 
them she had a problem for them all to handle. She said that it was a 
problem which was apt to happen to anybody and that it was necessary 
for everyone to know how to act at such times. 

She then referred to the damaging of property by breaking it. She 
further said that people were usually expected to pay for the damage 
even if it was caused by accident. What she wanted from the class was 
help in suggesting ways in which a boy or girl could earn money to pay 
for damage done without asking their fathers or mothers to bear the 
burden of expense. 

By this time several children who had been in the lunch room when 
the boy broke the glass wished to tell of the accident. But the teacher 
merely said, “Yes, I know about that and of course it is who 
wants to earn money to pay the lady. Now what are your suggestions?” 

The face of the boy showed that he was relieved to have help. Many 
suggestions were forthcoming and several were considered practical by 
the boy. He was appealed to occasionally in a matter-of-fact way. The 





*Miss Frieda Bencke, Albion Street School. 
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attitude of all was one of codperation in something that might happen 
to any of them. 

After the matter of payment had been settled for the boy, the teacher 
asked the class to help her write on the board three or four steps which 
any one should take when damage had been done. The discussion gave 
the following: 

Tell you did it. 

Say you are sorry. 

Offer to pay for the damage. 

During the discussion the teacher found that the boy had run from the 
lunch room because the owner had been so angry with him that he was 
afraid of her. The children said she had talked threateningly. 

The discussion closed with a mention of the reasons why boys and girls 
find it hard to carry out the steps the class had listed and what will power 
it takes to keep oneself up to the right standard. 


Many such instances of the destructive and constructive treat- 
ment of certain teaching and disciplinary problems were thus 
worked out and shared through bulletins with teachers who wished 
to improve their technique in dealing with such problems. In each 
case study the situations dealt with were real ones and pre- 
ferably those which had occurred in the Los Angeles schools.® 
Some of the other conduct problems solved by teachers who had 
an unusual understanding of children included the encouraging 
of honesty in spelling, the elimination of gum chewing, the teach- 
ing of dependableness in choosing the right foods, the breaking 
of the habit of interrupting, eliminating fighting on the play- 
ground, teaching children to give credit when using references, 
securing promptness in attendance, the prevention of tardiness, 
and the like. Teachers who had learned to handle disciplinary 
problems constructively were encouraged to give written or 
verbal descriptions of their technique so that the various super- 
visory departments might record these permanently for wider 
use. It was found that both the experienced and inexperienced 
teachers were interested in securing such helps and that often- 
times variation and improvement might be made upon the first 
solutions. 

Another coéperative enterprise which resulted well was that of 
the making of reading seatwork materials by a selected group of 
teachers for city-wide use. The exercises were based upon illus- 
trations from the Christmas numbers of three well-known mag- 
azines. When the material was completed, it comprised about 

5See Citizenship Course of Study, Los Angeles City Schools, pp. 135-146. 
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one hundred fifty graded reading exercises and their answers. 
Teachers who wished to use the material secured the magazines 
and mounted each picture and the accompanying exercise in a 
folder for class use. In some schools the exercises were beauti- 
fully mounted and numbered so that the pupils were able to 
progress from exercise to exercise and to keep a graph record of 
their achievements. 

The plan for manufacturing these materials for general use 
was as follows: 

1. Forty teachers who had been found to be especially inter- 
ested in and capable of creating good seatwork ideas were invited 
by letter to participate in the enterprise. These letters were sent 
to the teachers through the offices of their school principals that 
the full coéperation of teacher and principal might be secured. 

2. The supervisor in charge of the group prepared a detailed 
bulletin of instructions. This bulletin included the purpose of 
the work, and listing of materials to be used, the principles for 
grading the exercises to fit the needs of pupils from third Z to 
fourth X classes, samples of exercises to be made, directions for 
assigning the exercises or for carrying them out, points to keep 
in mind in making the materials, and a form or organization for 
uniform editing so that the supervisor would not have to re-write 
the exercises. 

The bulletin also stated that the material would be graded 
into three sets of difficulty. It was assumed that the simplest, or 
Set I, material should have no spelling difficulties in the answers 
to the assignment, that the reading vocabulary should be of as_ 
nearly second grade ability as possible, and that the types of 
exercises chosen should purpose to routine the pupil’s thinking 
along a few especially needed lines. Consequently Set I exercises 
consisted of (1) Yes and No tests, (2) choice of answers, (3) 
completion, and (4) classification lists. In every case, the words 
needed for the answers were given somewhere in the exercise so 
that the chances of misspelling were at a minimum. The fatigue 
of too much writing was also eliminated through the brevity of 
answers required. 

3. The directions purposed to be so worded as to direct a child’s 
thinking along a definite sequence and toward a successful out- 
come. He was to be taught a sort of 1, 2, 3, order of thought in 
order to remove the chaos of mind which the Z group child often 
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feels when confronted with a series of exercises to be worked out. 
The following directions represent the simple sequences of thought 


involved: 
Ser I 
Cuorce or ANSweErs TEST 
Directions: 
Copy the number of each sentence. 
Choose the right word in each ( ¥s 


Place it after the number of each sentence. 
Sample exercise: 1. The children were going to (church, school). 


CoMPLETION TEST 
Directions: 
These sentences tell about a picture. 
Copy the numbers of the sentences. 
Write one of these words to fit into the blanks. 


Sample exercise: 
Santa Claus Airplane 
sky ride 
1. The boy is dreaming about 
2. He wishes Santa would bring him an 











TRUE AND Fatse Test (SENTENCE Form) 
Directions: 
Copy the numbers of these sentences. 
After each number, write Yes, if true; No, if false. 
Sample exercise: 
1. This little boy is alone. 
2. He is in a large city. 


TRUE AND Fase Test (QuesTION Form) 
Directions: 
Copy the numbers of these questions. 
Answer each question correctly with Yes, or No. 
Sample exercise: 
1. Is the man in the picture old? 
2. Does he look sad? 


Cuassiriep Lists Txst 
Directions: | 
Read the words in this list. 
Copy the words that name something in the picture. ; 


In Set II, the vocabulary was more difficult, the directions 
were more varied in wording, and new types of exercises were 
added. ; 
Set III differed from the others in that the exercises required | 
original composition, some inference as well as fact analysis, | 
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a wider range of vocabulary to include geographical, scientific, 
and arithmetical terms, and a more involved type of exercise. 
Much writing was required of the children able to do the Set 
III work. This was found necessary because the X pupils in 
Grades III and IV complete their assignments so much more 
quickly and need to be given practice over a larger range of 
written words. 
Samples of the Set III exercises are as follows: 


ComposiITIon Test 
Directions: 


Use your books to spell the hard words. 
Write a short story and tell: 

1. Who is in the picture. 

2. The name of the lady. 

3. The dog’s name. 

4. Where they are. 

5. Why the lady looks so happy. 


Composition Test 
Directions: 


Answer each question in a sentence. 
You may use your books to help you in spelling. 


RIwDLEs 
Directions: 


1. Write the answers to these riddles. 
2. Look in one of your books if you need help in spelling words. 


True AND Fa.sp Test 
Directions: (one type) 
Copy just the sentences that tell what is true in the picture. 
Directions: (second type) 
Change these sentences so that they will tell what is true in the picture. 


we ComPLeTIon TEST 
Directions: 


Copy the words below. 
Number them as they appear in the story. 


Worps Out or Piace 
Directions: 
In each of these lists one word doesn’t belong to the list. 
Can you tell which word does not belong? 
Number your paper from 1 to 10, and write the word that is out of place. 
1. purple, white, green, dog. 


CLASSIFICATION TEST 
Directions: 


Copy from the list the words which name a color in the picture, 
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Copy from the list the names of places where the two women might 
be going. 

Copy the words which name something in the picture. 

Put one line under the things that can walk. 

Put two lines under the things that are alive. 


4. At a called meeting of the teachers who were to help make 
the exercises, the bulletin was passed out and explained. The 
teachers were asked for and gave many valuable additional sug- 
gestions. Certain of the supervisor’s ideas were criticized and 
discussed frankly. Changes were made according to the results 
of the discussions. All felt that the main purpose of the meeting 
should be to make the material as practical as possible and that 
any flaws in directions and educational principles should be de- 
tected before the actual making began. It was decided, too, that 
if any teacher submitted exercises which the other members of 
the committee felt were not up to the standard set, such exercises 
should be deleted and all criticisms should be accepted imper- 
sonally. Each teacher felt that this was an opportunity for 
guidance in creative work. The spirit of the meeting was that of 
students working on a common problem. 

5. The supervisor next displayed samples of exercises she had 
worked out and mounted in various ways. Here again the com- 
mittee gave valuable assistance in selecting the most practical 
form of mounting and in supplementing the ideas which the 
supervisor tentatively set forth. 

6. As the materials had to be prepared and ready for dis- 
tribution before the current number of the magazines was ex- 
hausted, it was agreed that each member should try to have her 
contribution ready for editing by the supervisor within a week’s 
time. This would allow two days for editing, two days for the 
printer to prepare the first set of exercises, and a distribution 
of the bulletin to the third and fourth grade teachers of the city 
on the Monday of the week following. In the meantime, a letter 
would be sent to each school principal telling her of the forth- 
coming materials and the need for collecting the magazines in 
which the pictures accompanying the reading exercises were to 
be found. 

7. The supervisor next distributed the pictures from the mag- 
azines so that each teacher had about an equal number for which 
to make exercises. It was agreed that more of the easier than the 
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difficult exercises would be needed and that the proper ratio of 
output would be three exercises of Set I to two of Set II and one 
of Set III. 

The plans worked out remarkably well. Only one teacher 
failed to produce her material in time to be used, and this delay 
was caused in mailing, not through any fault of the teacher. 
Many of the exercises, upon examination by the committee at 
their final meetings, were revised and some were even discarded. 
Three or four members of the committee were soon recognized as 
having superior ability to create and judge materials. All of the 
members felt that they had learned from each other and from the 
opportunity to work out such materials on so large a scale. That 
the seatwork materials were acceptable was soon proved by the 
way the teachers of the city sent in requests for additional copies 
of the printed exercises. One or two schools contributed beauti- 
fully mounted sets for display purposes, in addition to the sets 
for their own use. Such an activity could well be carried out 
every four or five years and in this way keep the supply of 
seatwork materials fresh and up-to-date in ideas. The one great 
defect in the material was caused by the fact that the pictures 
in the magazines did not lend themselves to exercises which 
could be related to geography, nature study, and such fields. 

Many more activities might be described to show how the 
teachers of the Los Angeles city schools are codperating with 
the supervisory departments in the effort to improve instruction. 
Each supervisor in the system will testify to her appreciation 
of the splendid support most of the teachers are giving. With so 
many teachers as are on the payroll of Los Angeles and cities 
of such size, there can be few activities in which the entire teach- 
ing force may participate at once. But any supervisor may at 
all times enlist the aid of a few teachers. Gradually the circle of 
assistance grows larger, for, as materials grow and become widely 
used, the influence of the makers of the materials is felt. Teachers 
can often sell to each other ideas which are less popular when 
presented by a supervisor in a formal meeting. Similarly, teachers 
are often able to explain clearly and in concrete terms that which 
a supervisor makes too theoretical. For this reason, supervisors 
today are finding it worth their while to adopt the longer and 
more circuitous route of codperative planning instead of playing 
a “lone hand” in working out instructional activities. 








CHAPTER XX 


TEACHER PARTICIPATION IN CURRICULUM 
CONSTRUCTION 


PRUDENCE CUTRIGHT 


There is widespread agreement, at least in theory, that teacher 
participation is an integral part of every program of curriculum 
revision or curriculum construction. Classroom teachers, working 
in codperation with the curriculum expert, ensure, as far as pos- 
sible, a course of study which is developed from within the group 
and not superimposed by an outside agency. The services of the 
expert are necessary to sound curriculum development but no 
more so than are the services of the successful classroom teacher 
who is daily making her contribution to the techniques of teach- 
ing. Furthermore, teacher participation invites an understanding 
of curriculum problems which will pave the way for the accep- 
tance of a course when completed. Teacher participation should 
be so organized as to bring to the work of revision the best class- 
room practice; the practical criticism of those who are daily 
confronted with the problem of planning pupil activities; and 
some provision for acquainting the teachers, who will be called 
upon to use the course of study which is undergoing revision, 
with the content and techniques of the course before the course 
appears in print. 

The problem of outlining a program which will provide for 
teacher participation, in the fullest sense of the term, is a difficult 
one. The inclusion of large groups of teachers in curriculum 
committees, even were it possible to have them relieved of their 
classroom duties, is apt to be cumbersome and unproductive. Not 
all teachers have the leadership, interest, and aptitude necessary 
for curriculum work. Thus, the common procedure is to select a 
group of from five to ten teachers to carry on, with expert 
assistance, the major activities of curriculum construction. In a 
city where curriculum revision is regarded as a continuous pro- 
cess, as it rightly should be, there are frequently a number of 
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such committees at work, each in a particular field of subject 
matter. Such a small committee scheme within a large group of 
teachers may be termed representation; but unless such represen- 
tation is supplemented by more inclusive activities for securing 
the suggestions and criticisms of the larger group, it does not 
constitute true teacher participation. Small committee represen- 
tation leaves large groups of teachers without a definite channel 
for contributing or suggesting. The values of teacher participation 
which have already been mentioned are secured only when all 
interested teachers are given an opportunity to contribute and 
criticize. A major obligation of the small curriculum com- 
mittee is to provide for city-wide participation at each and every 
stage of the curriculum program. It is only through such an 
enriched procedure that curriculum construction may become an 
outgrowth of the best thought and the best practice in the field. 
All teachers may not respond, and there will be a great variation 
in the value and pertinency of the responses which are made. 
The opportunity to participate, however, will bring into relief 
those individuals who are interested and who have contributions 
to make. 

If curriculum programs are accompanied by teacher training 
activities to acquaint teachers with the most helpful research 
and with the best thought in the field which is undergoing re- 
vision, it is usually found that teacher response is almost universal 
and many vital contributions are secured. Teacher training pro- 
vides a background of information for the making of criticisms 
and suggestions. If properly planned, it places teacher participa- 
tion activities on a research basis. The curriculum expert has 
his chief function in providing this background of understanding 
of curriculum problems and in providing the techniques for 
carrying needed studies to a satisfactory conclusion. 

It is the purpose of this chapter to present certain techniques 
for securing the criticisms, suggestions, and contributions of large 
groups of teachers. The procedures here outlined have been used 
in Minneapolis in connection with curriculum programs. As 
devices they are commonplace. As techniques for securing teacher 
participation they have been fruitful in establishing contacts 
between small curriculum groups and large groups of teachers 
or large groups of principals, as well as being valuable in the 
material contributions which they have brought in. The fine atti- 
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tude of Minneapolis teachers and principals towards research and 
their understanding of curriculum problems have made teacher 
participation a constructive force. 

The techniques which will be described in brief are of several 
types: 


Type I. Teacher participation in studying children’s interests in 
elementary science as a basis for a course of study. 

Type II. Principal’s participation in reporting teachers’ ques- 
tions on the teaching of recreational reading. 

Type III. The collection of illustrative procedures in teaching 
recreational reading. 

Type IV. Criticisms of a tentative course of study in seventh 
grade geography by seventh grade geography instruc- 
tors. 


Type I 


Problem. To gain some knowledge of children’s interests in 
elementary science. 

Description. The material of this unit furnishes an illustration 
of a large group of teachers participating in a study the results 
of which formed a basis for selecting materials to be incor- 
porated in a course of study. The study was conducted by a spe- 
cial supervisor in connection with her usual duties. 

A report sheet was prepared and placed in the hands of each 
elementary school teacher. This report form provided a space for 
recording questions asked by pupils. The teachers’ interest in 
codperating in this study was solicited through the supervisor’s 
contacts with the teachers in their classrooms. The report forms 
were used for one year. During this one-year period each teacher 
submitted several reports. No particular time was designated for 
the making of reports. Teachers handed their contributions to 
the supervisor when she came to their classrooms, or they were 
sent in when the teacher believed she had something of interest 
to report. 

The committee used this table (Table I) as an index of chil- 
dren’s interest in selecting materials. 

Twenty-five questions asked by third grade children are re- 
corded here. These were selected at random from the entire list 
of 745 questions. 
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TABLE I 
FREQUENCY OF QuESTIONS ON Common Topics—Tuirp Grape’ 








AU a5 hb dad cS ds BE CU EGEERADAEKELPRUAER HUTS CARY GREE CURES REARUS 47 
TITER ord storie tras in wal caren Be REN Ca WARAU EKER BRREE EM eeu a Rae HER 55 
Atmospheric conditions, cyclone (smoke, steam, breath) ........... 236 
WHONOE: ais cnouiie de xinennsdnceacwddevaencdiceans aukuewseudunaeeacien 32 
aire NO PIRI oc iciard weanice na eee indians waldaclauhuaaalewees 22 
UCN MNO ROSIE oicccio-e ace s'nrn ean a veia RSE ealnn HRT Eee Ae at ena aeees 195 
MESS ide hae GUase Canced dese eRe ua dnahe Peak aden Tata ade keane 16 
PR ais caGal ite sR ele oa ged k CAE G CAR WERE RER AG GER a ERE dS AEE VERE ORS 11 
Re A TO 655 li c.c eve wa can ® EhK ee cace Massa ec cede wewnwureeee 19 
PUA EEASG: COME ONNE GATIONS 5 o cis's dl oxcladine nie + hwccinee een ands ckenaanee 6 
PRE NOR WD BER risa reece sch cake ckan deed eweadmade tence eunuxdaecas 41 
Foods (fruits and vegetables) (milk, buttermilk) (sugar) .......... 20 
HO: Sdidt wanicacecacvctneevstaredevecees Re See eer reer ere 3 
Surface, mountains, lakes, rivers .......... Sis Vanadawnvawancenuecie 11 
Iron, coal, oil, clay, lead, chalk, gold, silver ...................0000- 12 
Gas, gasoline, engines, fire, electricity .............. 0.0 cece ee cee eens 11 
MEO MMOS ae 50.c.ds bacule Kewedee cade thes enkeweatedecnausncdecneees 4 
SOU eink sy caedme consgenncar cede nadesaeetnennenednantceaseecrs 1 
MOU, Po asteiecaiecaW nade on an hou Nees AN Ou ead Rad come kerie banaue ienedts 3 

WOME. was eenwiedn ced navugd madecdawineduatodecuuaaaanaa 745 








TypicaL QuESTIONS BY THIRD GRADE PUPILS 


Why does the squirrel have such a big tail? 

Why do some flowers have no perfume? 

Why is the sky blue? 

Why do they have different colors? 

Why do we have hail when it is hot weather? 

Why isn’t the moon always the same? 3 

Why is the land high in some places and low in others? 

How did we first learn about time, and clocks? 

How do the men know when the moon will set next month, etc.? 
What makes airships fly? 

How do telephones work? 

How do they send the S. O. S. signal on ships? 

What happens to the falling stars? 

How do they know the sun and planets are certain distances from us? 
What causes gold and silver to form in the mines? 

How were the mountains made? 

How is coal formed? 

How can electricity give power? 

How does a voice carry over a telephone, a radio, a victrola? 


1 Unpublished study by Jennie Hall, Supervisor of Elementary Science, Board 
of Education, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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How can the world move so we don’t know it? 

How do animals get the salt they need? 

Why is the sky so many different colors at sunset? 
What makes our breath show on the window? 

Why do the stars shine only at night? 

Why is December 22 the shortest day? 

Why are days longer in summer and shorter in winter? 
Why does China have night when we have day? 
Where does the sun get its light? 


Comment. This brief exposition of children’s questions gives 
but a limited view of the suggestiveness of the entire range of 
material. The study was not highly controlled; its method was 
informal. It is quite true that a committee using the results of 
a study such as this should be conscious of its limitation as well 
as its values. It is quite probable that the children’s questions 
were influenced by the daily work of the classroom and by cur- 
rent happenings in the community or in the world at large. Thus, 
the number of questions on “atmospheric conditions” (Table I) 
may, in part, be attributed to unusual cyclonic disturbances 
occurring over certain areas of the United States during a period 
of the study. Likewise, the classification headings used in Table 
I are not of equal scope. “Atmospheric conditions” is more in- 
clusive than is “Water” or “Streets.” 

With the limitations in mind, the results of a study such as 
the one reported here are extremely valuable in bringing new 
and interesting materials into a course of study. Because of the 
large number of teachers participating in the study, the results 
were probably representative of children’s natural inquiries. 


Type II 


Problem. To gain a brief over-view of teaching difficulties in 
the field of recreational reading. 

Description. As an initial step in a curriculum program in 
recreational reading, a questionnaire was sent to each elementary 
school principal. The principal was asked to report questions 
relative to the teaching of recreational reading as difficulties in 
the teaching of this subject came to his attention. The principal 
was asked to work independently, without consulting other prin- 
cipals, in order to secure reports which represented individual 
judgments and experiences. 
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The questions reported were used, as far as possible, as a basis 
for supervisory bulletins, discussions, meetings, and studies of 
materials.? A summary of the questions collected is presented here 
because it gives an interesting over-view of a situation prior to 
a program of teacher-training and curriculum revision. 


Group I. Questions related to the general nature or purpose of recreational 
reading. 


. Is recreational reading an end in itself? 
. What is the basic aim in recreational reading? 
. Is the purpose to appreciate along any line besides literature? 
. Should pupils read with a definite aim in view or merely for entertain- 
ment? 
. Are we to set up definite aims in recreational reading? 
What powers should recreational reading develop? 
. Do checks or tests interfere with appreciation? 
. What are the elements that make up appreciation? 
. What types of appreciation should be developed and why? 
. How can recreational reading be directed into desirable channels? 
. Is recreational reading to be carried on during the reading period only, 
or outside of school as well? 
12. Does recreational reading include informational reading to any great 
extent, or shall this be classed with the work type? 
13. How shall we know when the children have had the various experiences 
we wish them to have? 
14. Should more than allotted time be devoted to reading this year? 


Pe wohN 


HOD WDNAMA 


—_— 


Group II. Questions related to the general nature of teaching techniques 
to be employed in recreational reading. 


1. How may children be led voluntarily to read good books and maga- 


zines? 

2. What are some of the methods that may be used to discover pupils’ 
interests? 

3. What are the particular interests that the teacher should aim to 
cultivate? 

4. How much reading aloud is it advisable for the teacher to do? 

5. To what extent should the teacher guide the recitation or the discussion? 


6. Should the pupils be given questions covering the recreational reading 
material? 

7. Should teaching techniques aim to promote extensive or intensive 
reading? 

8. Should dramatization ever be more than very formal? 

9. Is it advisable to give a grade in literature on the report cards? 

10. How can a teacher have a definite idea of the appreciation which her 
pupils derive from a selection if no check is made? 


2 Course of Study in Recreational Reading, Grades 4, 5, and 6, Minneapolis 
Public Schools. Board of Education, Minneapolis, Minn., 1928. ° 
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ai. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 
20. 


21. 


22. 
23. 


24. 


28. 
29. 
30. 


31. 
32. 


33. 


34. 


In order to clarify a child’s mind should we ask that a written or 
oral summary, covering the central thought of the selection read, be 
given? 

Are there any approved methods of measuring appreciation? 

Is the kind of book report used by the Public Library in its summer 
reading project approved? 

To what extent should oral reading be a part of the recreational read- 
ing program? 

What should be the proportionate time spent in oral and silent reading 
in each grade? 

Is it advisable to have recreational reading organized on the basis 
of large units of study? 

Would it not be advisable and profitable to have examples or detailed 
outlines of such units? 

Which is more desirable, to select a center of interest to cover a few 
weeks or to allow the pupils to select their own subjects? 

Should each grade have a list of poems to be memorized? 

In taking up poetry, is it better to have the children read the selection 
by themselves first, or to have it read by the teacher? 

Are we justified in requiring certain poems to be memorized by the 
entire class? 

Should any pupil be required to memorize poetry against his will? 
What means might be employed to get the teachers themselves inter- 
ested in and well-informed in regard to poetry for children? 

In teaching poetry is it not necessary to spend some time upon the 
work type method, e.g., the geographical and historical setting? 


25. How extensive should a recreatory reading program be? 
26. 
27. To what extent should the pupils be held responsible or accountable 


How should the teaching of poetry differ from the teaching of prose? 


for their recreational reading? 

What is the place of memory work in recreational reading? 

How much vocabulary work should be done? 

What shall be done with pupils who read too much of certain 
types? 

Shall all written book reports be discontinued? 

How far shall teachers go in keeping a check of individual preference 
in order that a child may be led to do wider reading? 

What are some of the teaching practices that may be employed in 
teaching Heidi and Hiawatha? 

Should credit be given for library books read? If so, how? 


Group III. General questions on the selection or usage of materials. 


a 


To what extent should pupils’ choice determine the material to be used? 


2. What should be the difficulty of the material with respect to the grade 


ies) 


in which it is to be used? 


. To what extent should teachers be free to select the material? 
. Would it be better to have small libraries in each room, or a central 


library in the building? 
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5. Will it be possible to have more materials suitable for recreational 
reading supplied for the grades? 

6. After pupils’ interests and abilities have been determined, how are we 
going to supply them with sufficient material? 

7. May we be informed as to some of the most practical methods of 
building a library of the best recreational and extensive reading ma- 
terial either for temporary or for permanent use? 

8. How can we teach children to evaluate newspaper and magazine 
reading? 

9. Should pupils be permitted to read library books during any period of 
study, provided they are prepared for the next lesson? 

10. Organized as we are, how can we use material to the best advantage? 


Comment. Approximately eighty elementary school principals 
submitted questions. These questions indicated points to be cov- 
ered through bibliographies, supervisory bulletins, and teachers’ 
meetings. Undoubtedly many of the questions reported appeared 
insignificant once the teacher-training program was in progress. 
As an over-view of the situation prior to such a program, the 
questions were most suggestive and helpful. 


Type III 


Problem. To secure from a variety of classrooms suggestive 
procedures in teaching recreational reading. 

The collection of suggestive lessons followed a teacher-training 
program comprised of teachers’ meetings, supervisory bulletins, 
lectures, and reviews of books and periodicals. 


FORM A 


Drrecrions For CoLLectING ILLUSTRATIVE PROCEDURES 











I. Purpose. In order that we may formulate a record of what has been 
accomplished in recreational reading up to this time, it is necessary to 
collect some type lessons to be used in a tentative course of study. 
It is planned to have this bulletin ready for circulation at the be- 
ginning of the next school year. 

II. How the typical procedures are to be collected. The two lessons to be 
reported may be chosen in any way that the principal wishes. These 
reports may be based upon outstanding lessons already observed or 
upon lessons observed especially for this report. Please do not report 
lessons on the teaching of poetry, since we already have a sufficient 
number of such illustrations. The lessons reported should be selected 
from the fourth, fifth, or sixth grade. No principal should report two 
lessons illustrating the same activity. 
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III. Form of report. A blank form is attached which may be used in re- 


iV. 


porting lessons, but the following outline may be helpful in answering 
questions regarding your reports. 
A. Difficulties that may be encountered. 
1. Difficulties which may arise due to type of lessons observed. 
a. A lesson complete in itself. 
b. A lesson initiating a series. (In this case the lessons which will 
probably follow the one observed should be briefly outlined.) 
c. A lesson in the midst of a series. (Under these conditions the 
lessons preceding and those that will probably follow should 
be outlined and explained.) 
d. A lesson concluding a series. (Here the preceding lessons 
should be outlined.) 
e. A lesson correlated with other subjects. (This would involve a 
description of the nature of the correlation.) 

2. Difficulties which may arise due to the organization of the class. 
(Where a group technique is used and where each group is using 
different material, kindly report the nature of the material 
used by each group.) 

What should a report include? The form supplied will furnish the 

major divisions but the following questions should be used to check 

your report. First, write your report in narrative form, then check it 

with these questions to see if you have omitted any important points. 

A. Does your report state the objective or objectives? 

B. In the case of more than one objective, is the major objective 
stated first? 

C. Does your report indicate the materials used, who selected them, 
and an evaluation of their general appropriateness? 

D. Have you stated clearly and concisely the major teacher and pupil 
activities? 

E. Does your report show how the teacher created an interest in the 
lesson or how she approached it? 

F. What were the pupils’ reactions to this lesson, as, their comments, 
their-questions, and their interest in wider reading? 

G. What was the “atmosphere” of the classroom, social or otherwise? 

H. What would be your suggestions for improvement if this lesson 
were to be re-taught? 


V. Length of reports. It is undesirable to set a limit on these reports. 


They should be sufficiently long to give a clear-cut picture of what 
transpired in the class observed. The procedures reported in the work 
reading bulletin may give some guidance, although they are not 
suggested as models. 


VI. Date when reports are due. On or before May 17. 





In developing directions for collecting classroom procedures, 
such as is called for in Form A, provision must be made for meet- 
ing various types of classroom situations. Point III A sets forth 


ie 
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types of lessons which may be encountered in observing classes 
in recreational reading and suggests ways of reporting each type. 
Provision for meeting through definite directions these variable 
situations aids in securing usable reports. In order to determine 
the extent of the difficulties which may be encountered, the 
directions and forms must be tested under the actual conditions 
in which they will be used. The development of a simple direction 
sheet (Form A) and a form for reporting typical procedures 
(Form B) requires classroom visitation. 


FORM B 


Form ror Reportina Typica. ProcepurEs IN RECREATIONAL READING 








CORPO e Ree HEHEHE EEE HEHEHE EEE EEE HEHE EEE HEHEHE HEHE EEE HEHEHE HEHE HEHEHE EES 


I. The type of lesson (see Direction Sheet—Section III A). 
II. The objectives of the lesson observed. 


III. A narrative description of the lesson (see check questions—Direction 
Sheet under IV). 


IV. Points to be considered, were the lesson to be improved. 





Comment. The lessons which were collected by the above 
scheme were read and evaluated by the curriculum committee. 
Certain selected procedures were then incorporated into a course 
of study in recreational reading.® 


Type IV 


Problem. To secure criticisms and suggestions on a tentative 
course of study in geography. 

Description. The curriculum committee developed and sont 
out a course of study in geography for the seventh grade. A 
“suggestion blank” was inserted after each unit of material. A 
sample blank is reproduced in Form C. 

After teaching the unit of work suggested in the course, the 
teacher filled in her suggestions and criticisms in the blank pro- 
vided. A compilation of the suggestions gained through the use 
of these blanks enabled the committee to enrich the tentative 
course through the addition of pupil activities and interesting 
approaches. 

* Course of Study in Recreational Reading. Minneapolis Public Schools. 
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FORM C 


SuacesTion BLaNK—GEOGRAPHY 








NB os cor Siw. PU URINE 8 og otro caravan a ein ewes ate es 


It is desirable to secure each geography teacher’s suggestions on the units 


of work which are incorporated in the tentative revision of the old course 
of study. Undoubtedly every teacher will have additional objectives, in- 
teresting approaches, and worth-while problems to add to the various units. 
Kindly use this form for reporting your suggestions on each unit. 


1. 
2. 


What objectives would you add? 


What approach aroused the most interest? What other approach would 
you suggest? 


3. What problem did you find sufficiently valuable to add to this unit? 


o - 


. What other activities do you believe worth while? 
. What tests or measurements, if any, did you use to evaluate this unit? 


(Please attach copy of any test used.) 


. Please list any references used in teaching this unit, giving author, 


title of book, magazines, pamphlet, or bulletin, and by pages. Please 
indicate whether for teacher or students. 


. How many days would you devote to this unit? 
. General Comment: Please feel free to give your frank opinion as to 


the value of this unit. (Use the reverse side of the paper for comment.) 





The question upon the amount of time devoted to a unit, point 


7 on the blank, brought to light an interesting variation in the 
emphasis which different teachers placed on the same units of 
material. Table II gives the results for nine units. 











TABLE II 

Time Spent on Units or Work 
No. oF Uxit Ho. or Tascmene gazes = Eom 
I 21 3 to 25 days 
II 24 5 to 30 days 
III 21 5 to 25 days 
IV 6 2 to 10 days 
V 20 10 to 21 days 
VI 5 4 to 10 days 
VII 11 : 5 to 10 days 
VIII 9 5 to 15 days 
IX 20 15 to 35 days 
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Table II indicates that some teachers spent three days on 
Unit I, while other teachers spent 25 days. A similar variation 
is displayed on other units. Although a course of study may sug- 
gest the same activities and materials to all teachers, Table II 
shows that the amount of time which will be consumed in carry- 
ing out the suggestions varies greatly. The information given in 
Table III permits the curriculum committee to state the average 
time for each unit. This “average time” is only a tentative goal, 
but it may suggest to the teacher an apportioning of available 
time among the units to be treated. A reasonable variation in the 
amount of time devoted to a unit is desirable. Teachers should 
feel free to vary the time to suit the interests and needs of 
students. 

The matter of tests, reported under question 5, is being made 
the subject of a special study. The limits of this chapter will not 
permit the reporting of this study. 

The materials secured by the use of the techniques here sug- 
gested give at least a partial illustration of the value of teacher 
participation. Planning for effective teacher participation is one 
of the most vital activities of the curriculum committee. The 
collecting and conserving of the ideas and suggestions of success- 
ful teachers is an obligation of those engaged in curriculum 
development. 
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CHAPTER XXI 
SURVEYS OF TEACHING TYPES AND SKILLS 


S. A. Courtis 


The problem of adequately rating teachers or teaching is one 
which has perplexed many school men. That the superintendent 
of a system of any size has need to know the merit of the various 
teachers employed is almost self-evident, but any attempt to 
secure merit ratings almost inevitably leads to difficulties. The 
ratings obtained are almost certain to be conflicting unless they 
are all made by one person. Such variation gives rise to protests, 
antagonism, feelings of injustice, and breakdown of morale. 
Finally, if any one rating scheme is used persistently year after 
year, the inevitable outcomes seem to be hypocrisy, dishonesty, 
and almost open manipulation of the ratings by individuals to 
secure personal benefits to which they are not properly entitled. 
It is little wonder, therefore, that many superintendents, after 
experimental trial, have come to the conclusion that teacher 
ratings make more trouble than they are worth. 

Yet the need remains. For instance, no truly scientific meas- 
urement of the effects of factors in teaching can be carried on 
in education under the law of the single variable if the teacher’s 
ability is an unknown quantity. Nor can the profession make 
much advance in merit or social standing if the less able and 
more unscrupulous teachers are as likely to be promoted and 
rewarded as the more able and more meritorious. 

Fortunately the situation is by no means hopeless. The cause 
of the difficulty in teacher rating is known and there is a method 
by which the difficulty may be obviated. All that remains to be 
done is to educate those whose business it is to rate teachers 
and to persuade them to give the truly scientific method of rating 
a trial. They will then be convinced by their own results. 

The difficulty in teacher rating lies in the failure of most per- 

1“Teacher Rating in the Secondary Schools.’ Educational Administration and 


Supervision, September, 1926, page 361. 
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sons in education to distinguish between “description” and 
“evaluation.” These two activities differ wholly in character and 
serve totally different functions. Unfortunately in most of the 
affairs of life description and evaluation are well nigh inextricably 
mingled. Moreover, we ordinarily “describe” in order to “evalu- 
ate”; so that in rating, evaluation seems to many to be the only 
activity involved. It may easily be proved that such is not the 
case. It becomes important, therefore, to separate these two 
activities both in our thinking and in our practice. 

Description, as an activity, consists in presenting to our minds 
by means of verbal symbols some experience in terms of some 
other experience chosen as a standard of comparison. Thus, if 
I say, “This is a hot day,” it means that I have compared this 
day with other days in my experience and found it to be like 
one I have previously labeled “hot.” Everyone who has experi- 
enced “hot” knows what I mean. Had I said “This is a ‘knug’ 
day,” no one would have known what I meant; for I just made 
up that word to represent the kind of day I am this minute 
experiencing. No one without either sharing my experience or 
being told what “knug” stands for in terms of standard expe- 
riences ? can possibly know what “knug” means. 

Personal invention of language in this fashion when unneces- 
sary leads only to confusion. Accordingly man has learned to 
standardize the verbal symbols used in his descriptions. Indeed, 
the subjective element plays such a large part in uncontrolled 
description that in certain fields we, as a race, have found it 
necessary still further to standardize even our perceptions of 
experience and try to make description objective. Science, as an 
activity, has for its distinctive functions the standardization of 
the perception of experience and the precise, impersonal de- 
scription in objective terms of what is perceived. Under such 
conditions only is it possible to discover the causal relationships 
between the factors of experience. Science rests largely on meas- 
urement, and measurement in the last a has for its goal 
standardized description. 

For instance, unaided I cannot be trusted to describe a day 
in any reliable fashion. This day may feel cold to me and hot 
to you. Moreover, I, myself, may change my perception of the 


2It is a cold, damp, foggy, oppressive morning. The sun is long overdue, and 
the boats on the near-by river are persistently tooting their whistles. 
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day from minute to minute. The hot flush of embarrassment 
may cause me to break out in sweat; the next minute sudden 
terror may congeal my blood and freeze the marrow in my bones. 
Feelings are unreliable indices of temperature. As a result, man 
finally was led to invent the thermometer. However differently 
you and I may “feel” at a given moment, if we read the same 
thermometer at the same time with equal scientific care, we can 
describe what we call the “real” temperature of the day in the 
same standardized terms. 

The essence of all measurement is comparison, and the product 
of all measurement is standardized description. The value of 
measurement, and of science, lies in the fact that it makes it 
possible for man to know and express his experiences in a con- 
sistent manner and to trace relationships between experiences. 
Such consistent, verifiable, stable knowledge yields control and 
makes possible codperation between men of different feelings. 

Evaluation, on the contrary, is primarily a matter of taste 
and feeling. Two men may measure the temperature of a cup 
of coffee and agree that its temperature is 130° Fahrenheit. Yet 
one man may truthfully say, “I don’t like it. It is foo hot for 
me,” and the other may say just as truthfully, “J like my coffee 
hot. It is just right for me.” 

The dictates of feeling are absolute. The sources of personal 
choice and taste are beyond the ken and control of man, hidden 
in his inner nature, an unexplored and so far an unexplorable 
realm. Each one of us, in the last analysis, likes what he likes 
solely because he likes it. There is neither rhyme nor reason to 
liking. Evaluation consists in passing judgment on perceived or 
described experiences in terms of personal feelings. 

On first thought, this definition of evaluation seems much too 
narrow. Many persons claim that one can evaluate scientifically, 
and there is a certain validity in such a claim. We adopt a 
particular purpose, and we scientifically collect and describe the 
consequences of a variety of actions related to our purposes, 
finally choosing that plan of action as best which produces the 
result desired. This zs scientific evaluation in terms of a prede- 
termined purpose. But why did we choose that particular purpose 
rather than some other? The answer, as before, is to be sought 
in the peculiar nature of the individual which made him feel 
differently about the chosen purpose than about all others. 
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For instance, suppose I live in Detroit and wish to go to New 
York. Suppose, further, my purpose is to select a train, and that 
I don’t like to ride at night. The time table contains a precise 
scientific description of just when each train leaves Detroit and 
just when it reaches New York. There is nothing about these 
descriptions to indicate that one train is more meritorious than 
another. But if J evaluate them, I say, “The early morning train 
is the best train for me.” The merit implied in that best comes 
from my feelings about the relative value of traveling by day 
and by night. 

Now, although some people like to travel by day, some others 
just as strongly like to travel by night. If all persons felt strongly 
enough that night traveling is an undesirable experience, the 
railway company would have no night trains. Human feelings, 
however, are so varied that the company must supply trains at 
all hours of the day and night. It is the function of personality to 
evaluate distinctively in terms of its peculiar feelings. 

Let us now apply these ideas to teacher rating. It has been 
shown scientifically that the philosophy of the rater affects his 
rating. That is, the teacher that one superintendent describes 
as “the best teacher I ever saw,” another superintendent rejects 
as “the worst I ever saw,” because they have adopted different 
educational outcomes as desirable. The conflict arises from the 
fact that they are evaluating the same facts from different view- 
points. 

The remedy is obvious. In teacher rating one must separate 
description from evaluation and carry on each in terms of its 
own essential nature. Description may be done by anyone pro- 
vided standardized, objective instruments of measurement are 
available, and provided further that the person making the 
measurement is adequately trained in their use.* Consistent 
evaluation, however, may be carried on only by those who hold 
the same philosophy of education. 


*Courtis, S. A., “The Infiuence of the Philosophy of a Rater upon Teacher 
Rating.”” XVIth Yearbook, National Society of College Teachers of Education, 
1928, page 42. 

*The personal integrity of the measurer is a third factor. Any measurement 
may be manipulated, but two honest persons whose measurements agree may 
unmask the manipulations of a dishonest person. Under conventional schemes of 
teacher rating an honest superintendent is almost at the mercy of dishonest 
assistants. Under the scheme here advocated, dishonesty can readily be located 
and proved to be dishonesty. Therefore, honesty is not included in the provisos. 
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Ordinarily no two persons do hold precisely the same philos- 
ophy. Therefore evaluation cannot safely be delegated perma-. 
nently by a superintendent. Evaluation is the supreme function 
of the court of last appeal. When need arises, the activities of 
subordinates must have been such as to supply the superintend- 
ent with reliable, impersonal, objective descriptions, as empty of 
feelings of merit as a time table. It is for the superintendent to 
decide whether it is best to ride by night or by day, best to retain 
this kind of a teacher or that. 

Said in more conventional language, the superintendent, as 
the chief executive officer of the Board of Education, should 
formulate and recommend to the Board for adoption the philos- 
ophy of education which he “feels” is the best philosophy. He 
ought, of course, to review all existing philosophies and the 
arguments in favor of each, before making a choice, but there 
is no escaping the fact that choice of a basic philosophy is an 
arbitrary matter to be decided in terms of feelings of worth by 
the person who is responsible for making decisions. 

There is no way known to man by which the relative value of 
different philosophies may be determined. Yet indecision in policy 
and executive action inevitably entails conflict and waste. A 
school system without order and codrdinated effort is inefficient 
and full of harmful conflicts. Intelligent planning and scientific 
determination of the “best” means of achieving the selected goal 
both become possible as soon as the goal itself is defined. The 
selection of the goal is the critical factor. As soon as a basic 
philosophy has been adopted by a Board of Education and put 
into effective operation as a standard of judgment, consistent 
evaluation becomes as easy as consistent description and may be 
delegated. On the other hand, a superintendent, operating with- 
out a decisive formulation of philosophy, is the only person who 
is able to evaluate intelligently. 

Many persons throw up their hands in holy horror at the mere 
thought of serving in a school system with a defined philosophy 
and scientific evaluation in terms of the fixed standards of 
merit. 

“Are teachers to be given no freedom of choice?” they ask. 
“Would not such a system ‘steam-roller’ all teaching personality 
and reduce professional effort to a mechanical, lifeless 
process?” 
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The fear would be well-grounded if in such a system no pro- 
vision were made for experimental variation from standard ways. 
Variation is essential to progress and variation must be as sys- 
tematically provided for and as consistently and open-mindedly 
appraised as standardization. Since the selection of a basic 
philosophy is wholly a matter of arbitrary choice, the superin- 
tendent and Board may have chosen unwisely. No one will be 
more conscious of this possibility than the superintendent him- 
self. Accordingly he will anxiously appraise the effects of his 
decision, consciously search for suggestions of other possibilities 
of choice, and welcome suggestions for experimental variation. 
There is a great difference between intelligent, humble-minded 
standardization with adequate provision for experimental varia- 
tion and, on the one hand, the inevitable anarchy resulting from 
independent choice of philosophy by each teacher, and on the 
other the crushing rigidity of standardization by an administra- 
tion which believes implicitly that it knows the best and brooks 
no variation from its decisions. 

The ultimate philosophy of life must be worked out by man 
experimentally, a slow, painful process. Waste and pain can be 
eliminated if choice is made a codperative act, and if the tenta- 
tive nature of executive adoption is frankly recognized and 
accepted by all as the essential element of executive action. 
Freedom under law is as rational an ideal for a school system as 
it is for a commonwealth. 

For those who understand and accept this point of view, the 
crux of the matter is the devising of schemes of teacher rating 
that shall involve only objective description and eliminate evalu- 
ation. This is not a difficult achievement. It is only necessary to 
record what is observed in the classroom and not the inferences 
one makes from his observations. For instance, to visit a class- 
room and record that the children were disorderly is to record 
an inference and not an observation. The teacher who has worked 
long and hard to secure initiative and self-activity on the part 
of the pupils, who has broken away from that ideal of education 
which demands that children move or speak only on the com- 
mand of the teacher, will resent most vehemently the report that 
her children were disorderly. She will point with pride to the fact 
that there was no fooling or wasteful conflict; that every child 
moved or spoke only when there was legitimate reason to do so; 
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that there was no child who asked for permission to move or gave 
any other indication of repression; that a large volume of work 
was successfully accomplished in the hour; that the noise and 
confusion of speaking, moving, etc., was less in amount and far 
better controlled than for a working group of teachers of equal 
number. She would gladly accept and sign as correct a series of 
observations as follows: 


1. Thirty-five children out of forty moved at will from their 
seats to talk to, or work with, classmates. 

2. Children spoke to each other in ordinary tones which could 

be heard throughout the room. 

. No cases of fooling or idling were observed. 

4. The children looked directly at their work while working, 
worked without direction from their teacher, did not appear 
to be disturbed by the noise of movement and conversation 
which was present at all times during the hour. 

5. The teacher moved from child to child answering questions. 
She was appealed to by twenty-seven children of the forty; 
by fifteen children two or more times. 

6. The forty children completed three hundred and eighty-nine 
problems within the hour, of which all were right in prin- 
ciple and three hundred and seventy-five absolutely correct. 


oo 


The teacher would draw the inference from the above report 
that she had succeeded in developing self-direction, self-appraisal, 
self-control, and codperation. She would be well satisfied with 
her success. 

If the observer believed in teacher-directed mass education, 
he would evaluate the lesson as a failure. His inference in regard 
to order would be that it was unsatisfactory; the children were 
not being subjected to discipline; were being trained in inde- 
pendent action, and in disregard for authority. He would con- 
sider the teaching wasteful. One explanation by the teacher would 
have served, in his judgment, for all the personal explanations 
to each child. The teacher was merely pampering the children 
and spoiling them. The large volume of examples done would be 
to him evidence of the teacher’s helping the children over their 
difficulties instead of teaching the children to master them, etc., 
etc. 
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What impression do you get, dear reader, from the following 
report of an observation? 


Subject—Spelling Time—30 minutes 


Teacher asked 136 questions using 1970 words. 
Rate 65.7 words per minute. 

Children answered 110 questions using 467 words. 
Rate 15.8 words per minute. 


3 children recited 0 times 
5 children recited 1 time 
8 children recited 2 times 
5 children recited 3 times 
2 children recited 4 times 
7 children recited 5 times 
2 children recited 6 times 





32 children recited 91 times 


Number of children asking questions, proposing 
WOTUR;AGUO: sacicescisisssavcice seus 0 


There is in this report nothing indicating merit. Upon reading 
it, one gets a picture of a teacher-dominated, rapid-fire question 
and answer recitation, the teacher proposing words and calling on 
children to spell them. It is a “testing” recitation following study. 
If one “feels” or believes this is proper practice in spelling, one 
makes the judgment, “This is a good teacher.” If, however, one 
“believes” that the growth of the child in personality ought to 
be the goal of educational effort, one “feels” that such teaching 
is the grossest violation of all that true education should be, and 
that the teacher is a menace both to the profession and to 
society. The greater the skill of the teacher, the greater the 
menace. 

It is possible to class teaching into types and rate teachers as 
to type, not on a merit basis but on a descriptive basis. One can 
impersonally and accurately describe a teacher as to type even 
though he abominates the type. He can even determine without 
bias the skill of the teacher within a given type provided he 
is not called upon to evaluate the result. Skill in making descrip- 
tive rating by means of objective scales can be developed in any 
honest person by training. The information flowing to the super- 
intendent’s office from the ratings by trained principals and 
supervisors when they are limited to description alone is verifi- 
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able, and measurable as to reliability. Moreover, the skill and 
honesty of the rater can be measured objectively. When these 
facts are recognized by superintendents and evaluation is reserved 
for executive action, existing difficulties with teacher rating sys- 
tems will largely disappear.® 

As an illustration of the use of descriptive rating the action 
of Superintendent M. R. Keyworth of Hamtramck, Michigan, 
may be cited. The Board of Education adopted a code based on 
a progressive philosophy of education which stresses the develop- 
ment of personality traits as opposed to subject matter achieve- 
ments. There was need to determine the status of the teaching 
corps with reference to the new teaching policy. Note that the 
problem is one of determining not merit, but status. By the act 
of the Board of Education changing the policy of instruction 
from one type to another, the merit of the best teacher under 
the old system was automatically made the worst under the new. 
The superintendent realized this and realized further that for 
the time being it was useless to think in terms of merit. The 
problem confronting him was a problem of retraining the teachers 
to new standards of merit, and his first need was to determine 
how great a problem this was. 

The steps in the solution were as follows: 


1. The director of instruction and the supervisor of spelling 
visited teachers to observe and record the objective character- 
istics of their work. 

2. A Descriptive Rating Blank was devised, based on these 
observations, and a manual defining the terms used. 

3. Principals met with the superintendent, discussed the rating 
blank and the need for objectivity. They observed and rated 
teachers together until satisfied by comparison of their inde- 
pendent ratings that they could rate alike. Then in a given period 
all the teachers of the city were rated and a report was made to 
the superintendent. 


The rating blank is too long to quote in full, but illustrations 
based on portions of it may prove helpful. 


’ Objective rating scales on a descriptive basis have been developed by L. J. 
Brueckner and are available, together with essential training material, standard 
scores, etc. See Bulletin No. 12, Vol. XXX, February, 1927, College of Educa- 
tion, University of Minnesota. 
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ILLUSTRATION FROM Ratina SHEET® 


HAMTRAMCK PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
Descriptive Rating Sheet—Spelling 


Prepared by the Department of Instruction 
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ABBREVIATIONS FOR AGENTS 
T=teacher L=leader C=class G=égroup M=monitor I=individual 
ABBREVIATIONS FOR DISCIPLINE 
A=attention T=threaten R=ridicule P=penalty Sm=smiles 
O=order S=sarcasm Sg=suggestion C=corporal Pr=praise 





1. Initiation of lesson. 


TIME 
(1.) Activity: Prepare distribute DS, cee be lowe 
EPPS “Kis cee sieskie wo@seseaSe Gusaasod’ Spoceesiarss s34e From 
(3.) Method: Order announce DNNE.* crstacsacianaes ee 
TO EE “6S nach cece seecankinehs. Rease kee  Sadtioemesennes - yrin 


ILLUSTRATION FROM MANUAL 


To aid you in your use of the rating sheet, each of the terms will be 
defined, and the type of record to be made indicated. 

I. Initiating the lesson is to include all the transition activities carried 
on in changing from a lesson in one subject to a lesson in another. For 
instance, if a class is working on arithmetic and the time comes for spell- 
ing, there will be need to put away arithmetic books and papers, to take 
out spelling materials, pens, etc., and to get ready for spelling work. 
Anything done during the transition period from arithmetic work to 
spelling work is to be included under “Initiating.” 

Specifically, record in the time column the minutes and seconds when 
the transition begins and when it ends. Find the difference to get the 
time taken to make the change. 

1. Acriviry. Draw a line around Prepare, if there are preparation activi- 
ties of putting away material upon which the children have been working 
or of taking out spelling materials, or of both. 

Encircle Distribute, if books, papers, pencils, etc., are distributed. 

Encircle Group if the children change seats to form a new grouping for 


*The other headings are: stimulation, selection of words, development of 
meanings, development of spelling, study, planning, playing games, testing, 
scoring, marking, judgment, generalization, assignment, assistance, termination 
of lesson, discipline, motivation, handling materials. 
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spelling, or if they sit in groups which carry on different types of work. 
Indicate by a figure the number of such groups. 

A space is provided in which to write an unusual transition activity. 

2. Acent. For each element encircled in (1) Activity, write two letters: 
the first is to indicate the agent initiating the activity; the second, the 
agent actually doing the work. 

For instance, T-J under Prepare would mean that the teacher directed 
the children to put away their books and that individual children put 
them away. L-M under Distribute would mean that the group leaders 
directed the monitors to distribute materials and that the monitors did 
the actual work. 

Note that the letters to be used for agents are: 

T = teacher C = class M = monitor 
L = leader of group G = group I = individual 
C for class and G for group are to be used whenever the class or group 
act as a social unit, discussing matters and deciding by vote. 
It is important to remember that of the two letters to be written in 
each case, the first is to represent the agent initiating the activity and the 
second the agent doing the work. Be sure to write the two letters under 
each activity encircled in (1). 
3. Meruop. Encircle Order when children act in response to commands. 
For instance, if the teacher says, “Put away your arithmetics,” or “Dis- 
tribute pencils,” she is giving commands. If, however, she merely an- 
nounces, “It is time for the spelling period,” and each child of his own 
accord, without specific directions, puts his arithmetic away and takes out 
his spelling, then announce is to be encircled. 
If some child rises and says, “I move we take up spelling now,” or 
makes some equivalent motion, which is discussed by the group and voted 
upon, or even acted upon by group consent without a formal vote, Discuss 
is to be encircled. 
If the lesson is initiated in some other way, write it in the space 
provided. 
4. Disciptine. Write appropriate letters to indicate anything done about 
discipline during the period. The letters to be used and their meanings are: 
A, Attention. To be used when a teacher, leader, or other agent simply 
calls an individual’s attention to the fact that he is out of order as, 
“John, are you whispering?” or, “Mary, that noise is disturbing the 
rest of us.” 

O, Order. When a positive command is given, as, “John, stop whispering,” 
or “Class, give me your attention.” 

T, Threaten. When an agent threatens as, “John, I will send you to the 
principal if you don’t stop whispering.” 

S, Sarcasm. When sarcastic remarks are made for purposes of control. 

R, Ridicule. When ridicule is used as a means of control. i 

Sg, Suggestion. When correction is made by suggestion as, “Couldn’t all of 
us work better if it were a little quieter in this room?” 

P, Penalty. When a penalty is actually inflicted as, “John, take this seat”; 
“Mary, throw that gum in the waste basket.” 
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C, Corporal Punishment. When a child is handled in any way by others; 
as, being shaken, having his head forcibly tiirned from a window to a 
blackboard, being slapped, pushed into line, ete. 

Sm, Smiles. When the teacher or leader smiles on individuals or the class 
as a whole, or otherwise exerts himself to encourage or reward by 
creating a pleasant, joyous atmosphere. 

Pr, Praise. When the teacher or other agent specifically commends in- 
dividuals or groups because of the good quality of work done. 

The record made for discipline should consist of three letters, the type 
of attention given, the agent giving, and the agent to whom given. 

Thus, C-T-J would mean corporal punishment inflicted by a teacher on 
an individual. In such cases it is well to record by notes in the margin 
the specific cause and the action taken. If more than one case occurs 
during an activity, a record should be made for each. 

The detailed instructions above should make clear the general method 
of procedure. Consequently, for the remainder of the sheet, terms like 
Agent once explained will be omitted, and all other explanations will be 
reduced to a minimum. 

The entire sheet covered some twenty different phases of the 
lesson in similar detail. Not all of these were used with any one 
teacher, but for any teacher appropriate sections could be found 
to describe her work. Moreover, when a record was made, its 
objective character made it possible to submit the record to the 
teacher concerned and secure her approval. The record contained 
no word of blame or praise. It merely described what took place. 

Provision was made for a merit rating by the principal at the 
end of the record, but this was for the purpose of measuring the 
principal, not the teacher. When the facts about any teacher’s 
work are known, the rating given her reveals the philosophy of 
the rater. In this way the superintendent was able to make sure 
that the principals appraised the facts they collected intelligently. 

The summary of the ratings made by the system revealed the 
following facts: 

Of 83 teachers of spelling, 7714, or 93%, were described by the 
principals and superintendent as using teacher-directed methods 
and but 51% teachers, or 7%, as using pupil-activity methods. 
The latter is the type called for under the new code. 

Further, accepting the teachers’ own method as “best,” the 
degrees of teaching skill in the chosen method were reported as 
follows: 

Degrees of Skill Average Good Excellent 
6 5 4 3 2 1 
Frequencies 0 6 14 43 20 0 
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The superintendent’s training problem was accordingly accu- 
rately defined. A comparison of these results with the results of 
a repetition of the rating at the close of the training period will 
yield a measure of how successful the efforts of the adminis- 
trative and supervisory forces have been in changing the teaching 
methods throughout the system from one basis to the other. 

Such experiences suggest both that objective teacher rating 
is possible and that it is helpful. All who took part in the descrip- 
tive rating activity, both teachers and principals, had their 
attention directed to the specific differences between the two 
methods. Reratings of certain teachers proved that the ratings 
were reliable. As this was a “practical” rather than a scientific 
study, measures of reliability were not secured except in the best 
terr..s for busy superintendents, absence of conflicts and disturb- 
ances among the personnel. Neither teachers nor principals were 
emotionally disturbed by the rating activity. Conflicts of opinion 
were few and easily adjusted on a fact basis. Most important of 
all, everyone who took part found the effort at separation of 
description from evaluation helpful. The rating was itself a part 
of the training program and paved the way for a year of experi- 
mental work in attempting the new teaching procedure. 

Many superintendents will find it hard to believe that a mere 
change from merit to descriptive ratings will eliminate so many 
of the evils and difficulties attached to teacher rating. Fortu- 
nately, each doubting Thomas may, by experimental trial, 
determine for himself the truth of the foregoing statements. The 
proof of the pudding is in the eating. 








CHAPTER XXII 
SUGGESTED USES FOR THIS YEARBOOK 


Ernest Horn 


This yearbook should be welcomed alike by supervisors and 
by those who train supervisors. It is a milestone in the applica- 
tion of the methods of research to the improvement of supervisory 
procedures. The scientific attack on problems of supervision as 
distinguished from the problems of teaching and the problems 
of administration has been recent. The reports of studies in this 
field have been scattered in time and in place of publication. 
The editors of the yearbook on supervision have done, therefore, 
a timely service to the profession. 

In saying that the investigations of supervision have been 
recent, it is not meant to imply that such studies have been 
belated. The scientific study of supervision necessarily could not 
proceed far until substantial progress had been made in dis- 
covering what to teach and how to teach. The supervisor has no 
technique by which he can dispense with competency in classroom 
teaching or in making courses of study. His professional equip- 
ment must include training in these items and, in addition, a pro- 
longed discipline in the solution of the problems peculiar to 
supervision. 

Most, if not all, of the contributors to this yearbook have 
spent years in the direct study of the problems of curriculum 
making and the problems of classroom teaching. This is as it 
should be. The points of view and the methods of research de- 
veloped thereby give the right setting for research in supervisory 
techniques as well as for the establishment of a satisfactory 
philosophy of supervision. 

This concluding chapter of the yearbook is meant to offer 
not so much a critical evaluation of the preceding chapters as 
suggestions as to how these chapters may be used by supervisors 
and teachers of supervisors. Since many of the chapters contain 
specific recommendations concerning the findings therein re- 
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ported, this chapter will attempt to deal with the yearbook as a 
whole, calling attention to certain contributions which either are 
not specifically treated in other chapters, or seem to deserve 
additional emphasis. 


THE STIMULATION TO FURTHER RESEARCH IN SUPERVISION 


The first and perhaps the most important service of this year- 
book should be to stimulate further research. It may be well to 
point out again that investigations reported in the foregoing 
chapters must be distinguished (a) from research directed toward 
the making of courses of study, (b) from the discovery of efficient 
methods in teaching, and (c) from the varied problems more 
properly classified under administration. These three types of 
research are essential, and the results must be embodied in the 
supervisor’s training. But they are not enough. The supervisor 
must know not only these but also how to improve courses of 
study and teaching through supervision. And if we are to have 
a profession of supervision worthy of the name, it must be based, 
at least in part, on the scientific study of the problems and 
techniques involved. It is to be hoped, therefore, that the year- 
book will stimulate instructors and graduate students in colleges 
of education, as well as supervisors in the field, to carry on the 
work of research here so well begun. The writers of the preceding 
chapters have not merely cleared the ground and indicated im- 
portant next steps; they have exhibited, also, that fine scientific 
spirit which should pervade all investigations in this field. The 
writer, for one, expects to make good use of their excellent work, 
in conducting and directing further investigations in super- 
vision. 


A PROPHYLACTIC AGAINST Docmatic, UNJUST, AND INEFFICIENT 
SUPERVISION 


That some supervisors are opinionated and dictatorial in deal- 
ing with teachers must be frankly admitted. Some, indeed, are so 
obsessed with the exclusive rightness of their views that they 
approach dangerously close to the realm of the fanatic. Even 
the most kindly and open-minded of high type supervisors are 
probably sometimes more certain of their judgments than is 
warranted by the present status of scientific knowledge in this 
field. The supervisor will be obstinate indeed who can read this 
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yearbook without losing some of his cocksureness and gaining 
some faith in the possible adequacy or superiority of the views of 
others. The exhibit of the great variation in supervisors’ judg- 
ments on the same lesson must lead him to see what a ridiculous 
picture would be made if all of the judges were at the same time 
bigoted and obstinate. He must see the necessity of carrying on 
the work, here so well begun, of developing improved techniques 
for analyzing and evaluating teaching. Meanwhile, he must be 
led to proceed somewhat less confidently in his appraisal of 
teaching. He will thus develop a better attitude toward teachers 
as well as a better attitude toward the scientific study of 
supervision. 

What has been said about dogmatism applies to unyielding 
convictions regarding methods of teaching as well as to over- 
confidence in rating teachers. It applies also to unwarranted 
self-satisfaction with the means of supervision. Those who have 
experimented with the relative efficiency of various educational 
methods have long known that useless and bitter quarrels are 
not infrequently waged over petty points. The writer recalls one 
such quarrel over which he was asked to sit in judgment. The 
principals and the supervisor were at loggerheads as to whether 
the additive or subtractive method of subtraction should be used. 
The fact is that the difference between the two methods is 
insignificant, and this fact should have been known and admitted 
by all concerned. A proper consideration of the principals for the 
supervisor’s point of view or a proper consideration of the super- 
visor for the principals’ point of view would have led to ready 
willingness on the part of each to adopt the point of view of the 
other on so insignificant a matter, thus preventing irritation and 
saving energy for more worthy tasks. 

Perhaps it is not always dogmatism but sometimes mere 
inertia which explains the ruts into which supervisors easily fall. 
In either case it will not add to the mental comfort to read 
Chapter XVIII, which shows that the most used supervisory pro- 
cedure is one of the least helpful or that one of the most helpful 
techniques is among those least used. In short, this yearbook 
turns the supervisor’s mind for a time away from the appraisal 
of a teacher’s effectiveness to the appraisal of the effectiveness 
of supervision. Supervisors, as well as those who train them, can 
benefit by fairly large doses of this medicine. 
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RENEWED Hope IN TEACHER RATING 


The need for some adequate method of rating teachers cannot 
be questioned. It is intolerable to think of selecting teachers and 
enlarging their professional opportunities solely, or even chiefly, 
on the basis of length of service, amount of schooling, and politi- 
cal favoritism. The goal is certainly to select teachers and to 
enlarge their opportunities primarily on the basis of merit. The 
path to this goal, however, is strewn with the wrecks of plans 
of superintendents who have attempted more or less thorough- 
going plans of advancement according to merit. The chapters 
of the yearbook which deal with the various phases of this prob- 
lem show clearly that progress has been made in increasing the 
objectivity and reliability of rating teachers. 

The proposal to make a distinction between the description of 
teaching and the evaluation of teaching is certainly a step for- 
ward. This unquestionably moves rating in the direction of 
objective methods and lessens the influence of the personal bias 
of the observer. It does not remove such bias entirely, since the 
facts which are reported are noticed and selected and other facts 
unnoticed and neglected according to the point of view of the 
observer. Undoubtedly some significant good points as well as 
some significant bad points are always omitted in such descrip- 
tions. However, given on the part of the supervisor open- 
mindedness and the desire to be fair, descriptions of teaching 
will undoubtedly tend to be more impersonal than are evalua- 
tions of teaching. 

Unmistakable difficulties are involved in the plan of rating 
narrowly under the strict guidance of the philosophy of the super- 
intendent who happens to be in office. To be sure, the ratings 
would thus be made more reliable in a statistical sense, but they 
would at the same time run the danger of being consistently 
invalid as measures of good teaching. Nothing could be worse 
than unvarying and intolerant bias on the part of the person 
doing the rating. The effects of differences in philosophies of 
education upon practical teaching have undoubtedly been greatly 
exaggerated. Philosophies come and go, but good teaching, though 
never as common as we would wish, goes on forever. To be sure, 
there are those who would have us believe that systematic and 
somewhat formal teachers working conscientiously under an old 
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but still widely prevalent philosophy are destructive of the proper 
ends of education. This seems to the writer to be unwarranted 
either by evidence or by logic. More likely the best of such 
teachers inspire their pupils, train them in the essential abilities 
for the teaching of which these teachers are responsible, and 
even stimulate initiative to a degree which compares favorably 
with the results obtained by the best teachers in so-called pro- 
gressive schools today. The fact that the writer of this chapter 
prefers a reasonably informal school organization is no jus- 
tification for an intolerant attitude on his part toward teachers 
who seem to teach better by more formal methods. That the 
best teachers under any widely accepted philosophy become 
the worst teachers from the point of view of some other widely 
accepted philosophy seems contrary to evidence and experience. 
Moreover, if teachers were to be rated intolerantly by each new 
superintendent whose philosophy differs from their own, they 
would be placed in an impossible position. The average tenure 
of the superintendent is said to be three years. Suppose that 
under Superintendent X a teacher has conscientiously improved 
herself to the point of being reliably rated as the best teacher in 
the system according to the philosophy of that superintendent. 
Suppose, now, that Superintendent X is superseded by Superin- 
tendent Y, who has a different philosophy of education. The “best 
teacher” may now be ranked poor or worse, if we are to assume 
that the new superintendent’s philosophy is as potent as some 
have pictured it to be. What a disheartening prospect of insta- 
bility to hold up before the classroom teacher! No rating system 
should be used which tends to break down school morale. There- 
fore, the liberal-minded superintendent will prefer for the present 
to rate as “good” a teacher who is good from the point of view 
of any one of the competently accepted philosophies of educa- 
tion which are current today. In this way both reliability of 
rating and essential tolerance will be improved. 


SELECTIVE RATHER THAN RovuTINE SUPERVISION 


Few schools have an adequate supervisory staff. Since there 
are always more things to do than can be done, only the most 
important things can be accomplished. This means that super- 
visors must have some principle or principles by which to deter- 
mine what to undertake and what to neglect. Chapter VII 
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suggests one type of research the results of which should help 
supervisors materially to make the most efficient use of their 
time; that is, by focusing the attention on those things which 
teachers find most difficult to do well. Undoubtedly intelligent 
supervisors have always been guided in helping teachers by 
what experience has shown to be the commonest types of diffi- 
culties. Too often, however, the help given has been chiefly 
limited to haphazard personal interviews and has consisted in 
extemporaneous rather than in a systematically planned attack 
on the problems most commonly met by the teaching staff as a 
whole. As a result, much of the supervisor’s time is wasted and 
an opportunity lost for building the intelligent like-mindedness 
so essential to staff morale. The supervisor needs the guidance of 
a list of common teaching difficulties. Obviously a dependable 
list of such difficulties can be made only as the result of pains- 
taking investigation. Studies such as those reported by Professor 
Waples are consequently not only of great value to the program 
of training teachers in service but also to the program of pre- 
paring teachers in teachers’ colleges. 


AvoIDING Loss OF PERSPECTIVE 


Finally, without detracting in any way from the vital impor- 
tance of the suggestions made in the various chapters in this 
yearbook, it may be well to warn against permitting any of these 
supervisory techniques to get out of hand and hence destroy or 
impair the perspective which both teachers and supervisors must 
have. The records of the last thirty years are full of exhibits of 
ill-guided enthusiasms which were allowed to preclude a well- 
balanced supervisory program. Witness the museums of discarded 
manual training equipment, the piles of lesson plans built on 
the five formal steps, and the stacks of overstressed, uninter- 
preted, or misinterpreted, standard tests. Such substantial values 
as were inherent in these procedures were greatly diminished both 
by loss of perspective and by the reaction caused by improper 
emphasis. The supervisory staff has as one of its chief responsi- 
bilities the maintenance of a steady, progressive, well-balanced 
view of the whole educational program. “Where there is no vision, 
the people perish.” 
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